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and farm animals of 

poorer quality than any oth- 

er farming: section, not because 
the South is not adapted to stock 
husbandry, but because Southern 
farmers, as a class, have not 
known how to breed, feed and 
care for good stock. The fact 
that the South has been poor also 
accounts for much of our back- 
wardness in this branch of farm- 
ing, for, having little capital and 
an abundance of cheap labor, we 
have tried to get along with just 
as few and as poor work animals 
as possible and have given most 
thought to such crops as would 
give quick cash returns, rather 
than to the crops suitable for the 
economical feeding of livestock. 
The converse of the proposition 
is also true: If we have neglected 
livestock husbandry since the 
Civil War because we have been 
poor, we have also remained poor 
so long lurgely because we have 


neglected stock-raising. 





We have reached the point 
where all this must be changed. 
Livestock hushandry is the most 
advanced, the most difficult 
branch of agriculture, requir- 
ing the most knowledge, the 





most skill and the most devo- 





uon his work on the part oft 


It is also the most 


branch of agriculture, 
ing more than any other line 


work in real farmers who 
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TWO BIG PROBLEMS OF THE COUNTRY WOMAN. | 
The *“Scaief”’ {The UMT Road Machine] 


| OPERATED BY 
Harrow Attachment '| Do You Use a Washing Machine? It so, write and tell |! One Man and One jean 


auickly con. us about it, the kind, the price, how it works, whether it aca. AS MUCH AS 
|| tivator into a saves labor or not, whether it does good work, it you || [poss woerx 
practically I use a wringer, anything else you think of in connection |). | 44eSh 
j|ble and can I with it. Make your letter short, 500 words is long enough. 
Let us have it by May l. We will pay for the best letter 
Jerowth lone | $3, for the next best $2, for the five next best $1 each. 


mer caltive- ii Do You Belong to a Woman’s Club? lt you do, we The “Barnyard” Slanure Distribute 


in dee cede want you to tell us about it, too. All about it—what it 
rfect d ed | . ~ r ‘ . r r 4 r 4 - " 
Sathcsthe one Mult Ric.adles ae interior is, What it does, how you like it, whether it has helped 
attachments. ic 5 deliv 3 . . 4 vs a hy : 
Cideeutuneke taumstese you and the neighborhood, etc. The same prizes, but 


E. J. BROAD, ; may come as late as May 15 
atime letters may come as late as May 15. 
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You Should Have This 
New John Deere — 


Iitustrates and describes the n 
complete line of farm imple 

elis how to adjuse and us: 

under varying conditions. ts 
a practical encyclopedia for the 
farm. It is worth dollars to you 














Mailed Free to Farmers 
{f you have not already 

your copy of this new 

sure to ask us for it now 











Get Quality and Service 
Jorn Deere Beaters Give Both © | 


i } Davenport Roller ‘Bearing Steel Wagons 


Buy Your Wagon Once For Ali the strongest known wheel construction Every spoke is 
ar. staggered and forged hot into the tire. 
There is a wagen made that is stronger, more durable and Regardless as to whether the spoke ts at the top, side or 
of lighter drafc thaa any other This wane is bottom of the wheel, it always carries its share of the load 


Built Like a Bridge Roller Bearings 
Entirely of steel (-Beams, Channels and Angles. solidly held That roller bearings reduce draft us gene erally conceded. Of 
ns ney with large steel rivets, pr e yxtunder great-pressure. the various styles, the straight roller bes paring i the simplest 
ike the stee! railway bri ws and most success ful 
constructed for hardest lifetime aire - — For this wagon the straight roller 
s irable ‘ - —— bh bearing is especially adapted 
‘a nd each rear gear \ — The spindles and hubs are straighc. 
ts pract y e solid piece that 1 oy Consequently, as this wagon 1% 
cannot come loose or apart ' H ~ naareernnennrrnneee be equipped with straight rotler bearings 
a —— ae it is of light draft 
Steel Wheels = = A little book we'll be pleased to 
This wagon has stee! wheels that send free, tells of a good many more 
are trussed and made with 4 tension, superior features thes wagon has 





























Beweree steiner, 


Be sureto tell us whether you want your copy of ‘Better Farm Implements and How to Use Them" and rn order to) 
get the “Wagon Book" containing full information regarding the above described wagon, ask for Packags No B-2 


JOHN DEERE PLOW COMPANY, MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


‘Sete ee 








STUDF BAKER HUBS w 


MEAs |e 


a ve can tind, sonke 
@STUDEBAKEA HUB 


IN FUEL SAVING and IN TIME SAVING! protect their surfice, air dr a ere 


They burn gas, gasolene, kerosene and distillates. They have no great cumbersome base and thoroughly season them —itiually treated by 


consequently areeasily and quickly moved from one job to another about the farm. Write for i : o ANS ouvhe Serr itinn { 
fnfopmation-sbout pew Peo ¥ Offer of mtn nies thane age 4 5 duid that tightens and toughens every fibre ail 


GASOLENE E ENGINES [ ested ; absolutely weather-resisting. 


a eae ee ae ae Neither hard usage Q0° 
Note the compactness fureasein handling! Note the pulleys on e 4 Studebaker hubs never « hee k See split. Neith ms : » fowse 
both sides! Write for facts regarding our new Siow Speed, High = bard weathereverleaveascar. ‘The tub bands never break or come lone. 
op ed I | because they are electrically welded and shrunk oa by hydraulic 7“ pi e. 
6 the quickest and easiest starter—has least vibration—perfect } » x ( St -paker 
lubrication, steadiest power, least wear and tuar. Mall us your We make all meta Lp: urts, including skeias, that go iat: aA setae ‘inal 

Rame and address on a post card. today, giving us the size of en- + wagon and we know they are right. "We test chemically the eater 
Foe Pape ph DR Rae | JES Mn eo dy gt Pietra when we buy it and agaia test the finished parts to um: ike sure that they 
$0 ‘bh. p. four cylinder. Quick action on your part is demanded to ee are absolutely perfect. Nothing is left to chance ia Studebake r—that’s 

get this free offer, Don't bry or order an engine unti. you inves- . ‘ . . 
§ 1-240 6 1-2 H.. tigate the TEMPLE MAKE. This is our 60th Year. @te 26 H.P. why we guarautee Studebaker products. 
Single Cylinéer Te Lec PUMP Co., 460 W. 15th St., CHICAGO Two Cylinders 











Insist upon getting a geauine Studebaker. 


Don’t take another wagou represented The Studebaker Corporation 


to be **‘just as good.”” Ask our dealer Sanh Band, fad. 


HUSTLER SAW MILL oo kext: 2080 or sand for catalog. 
Boards in one Hour- —_—_—_——_——. 
Ms is the lightest running, easiest handled, fastest cutter, most durable and satisfactory Saw Mill on the mac 
No other mil! has so many time and labor-saving inventions all in-one, at sucha k Ad pric » Web site % | ————— 


oa #eam Mills, Mounted Mills, Planers and Matchers, Swing-Saws, €dgers, etc. Write for catalogue No 2 ‘ eres ome a> 
* TOU Kf THING TO SELL, It WiLL PAY Yeu 'T 
SALEM IRON WORKS, Winston-Salem, N.C. ee gsc a 
VERTISE IT IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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TIMELY FARM SUGGESTIONS. 


By TAIT BUTLER. 








HE claim that the pure-bred animal is less 

valuable or desirable than the grade or scrub 
because he will not stand hardships so well, is 
fallacious, because the business of livestock is 
not to stand hardships. It is the business of the 
farmer to protect his livestock from hardships 
land to the extent he does so the greater will be 
his profits. 





HE pure-bred animal, bred and fed for a spe- 

cial purpose, excels the scrub or grade, as a 
class, in the quality and value of his products, and 
excels so far that the feed and care given 
him bring a much higher price. This is all, but it 
jg enough. There should be no question of the 
wisdom of giving our feed to the pure-bred ani- 
‘mal when the superior quality of his products will 
lenable us to obtain from 25 to 100 per cent more 
‘for these farm products when fed to him. The 
claim that the pure-bred will make more pounds 
of gain on a given quantity of feed is not well 
founded, but this is not necessary to establish 
his superiority, when what he does produce is 
worth much more. 


&@ TENNESSEE correspondent says he has some 

land on which he desires to sow cowpeas, He 
has stable manure and wants to know what other 
fertilizer he should use. If there is enough stable 
Manure, good peas can probably be made without 
any other fertilizer, but I would suggest using 
200 to 400 pounds of acid phosphate per acre in 
addition to the stable manure. In fact, if he has 
acorn field that would be benefitted by stable 
manure, I believe he will get more benefit from 
the stable manure on such a crop. In the first 
place, the cowpeas on average land will obtain 
all the extra nitrogen they need to make a fair 
crop from the air, and, in the second place, if the 
nitrogen is supplied to them by stable manure 
they will take less of what they need from the 
air. The result is that the peas do not do as 
good work for the farmer; that is, they do not 
gather as much free nitrogen from the air. If 
the land is poor, a small amount of stable ma- 
nure will be very beneficial to the peas and per- 
haps as profitable there as elsewhere, but the 
acid phosphate will probably be needed in any 
case. 





Better Stockmen Our Greatest Need. 


HIS is a delicate subject and the man who 

tells the plain truth about it is not likely 

to increase his popularity. But, candidly, 
I believe this is the solemn truth, and, ‘for 
the life of me,’’ I can’t see how it could be other- 
Wise. 

We have been growing cotton for generations 
and have not yet learned to produce a half-bale 
to the acre. We have been growing corn for as 
long a period and have not yet reached an average 
yield of 20 bushels per acre. In view of these 
facts is it any wonder that, not having given any 
particular attention to stock-raising, we have not 
learned that business. Indeed, if we had under 
the agricultural system of the past produced a 
race of competent stockmen, the wonder would 
Pass all human understanding. 

At the risk of wounding the feelings of some 
Over-sensitive reader, I believe I shall assume 
that we are not good stockmen. It is always 
€asier to assume that a thing is self-evident than, 
to prove it; but if any one takes exception to this 
assumption, that our greatest need in livestock 
lines is better stockmen, let him produce his facts 
and arguments and I will meet the issue squarely. 
For the present, let us discuss that question and 
discuss methods by which this need is to be sup- 
Dlied. How are the farmers of the South to 
learn the livestock business? 

Let us be frank, for the truth is always best. 
In my Opinion, the present generation of Southern 
farmers will-never learn to be good stockmen. If 
Boets are born, not made, the same truth applies 
With about equal force to good stockmen. At 
least, it is generally necessary for a man to grow 
Up with livestock to learn the business. The boy 
who starts breeding and feeding livestock when 
young has a fair chance of liking and learning 
BSiness; but the man who takes it up later 






in life usually fails to like it and does not learn 
it. But no one need feel discouraged at this. The 
business is a complex and big one and if we 
make even slow progress and in the course of 
the next two or three generations learn to breed 
and feed livestock successfully, no more should 
be expected. 

These observations apply to Southern farmers 
as a whole; but it does not follow that many in- 
dividuais will not become good stockmen and 
make the business a success. 

In any section of America, probably not more 
than one man in a hundred is by nature fitted for 
breeding pure-bred stock and probably a much 
smaller proportion of Southern farmers are 
suited for such a business; but this need not be 
regarded as a serious matter. The kind of stock- 
man the South needs is the one who can success- 
fully produce more livestock on his farm as a part 
of the regular farming operations. What we 
heed is more horses and mules for farm work, 
more pork, mutton, beef and milk and butter to 
supply our farms and feed the cities and towns. 
The breeding of pure-bred stock for 
purposes will take care of itself. 

If it be true, as often stated, that the raising 
of livestock requires more knowledge than any 
other kind of farming, then as our people become 
better educated, as our schools are improved and 
the school terms are lengthened, a long step will 
have been taken towards the production of better 
stockmen. 

At present, the greatest obstacle to stock-raising 
in the South is the general dislike for the close 
and constant attention it requires. It is true, 
that if we knew more about it, so that it would 
prove more profitable, we would like it better, 
but we cannot learn it without practicing it and 
the progress is, therefore, necessarily slow. 

Those who would learn the business must ac- 
cept and adopt a few basic facts: 

1. That livestock are only profitable when well 
fed and cared for. 

2. That feed is not grown for livestock,. but 
livestock are kept to consume and market feeds 
and leave on the farm the plant foods taken from 
the soil in their growth. 

3. That the feeding and care of livestock is a 
constant and exacting business. 

4. That to learn how to feed livestock the most 
profitably it is necessary to add to their own ex- 
perience, what others have learned in the past. 

5. That the learning of the business will re- 
quire much study, as well as hard, practical work. 

To start with, every man who wishes to learn 
and make a success of producing livestock, should 
begin with only a few animals, the best he can 
get. Then he should obtain from his State Ex- 
periment Station and the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture all available literature on 
the subject. To this free literature let him add 
a good livestock paper and a few good books. 
When all these are obtained he should study 
them, not merely read them or glance through 
them and throw them aside, If they seem hard 
to understand, that is all the more reason for 
mastering them. They will not be mastered with- 
out study or hard work. To conclude that terms 
like ‘protein,’ ‘‘carbohydrates,’’ and ‘balanced 
rations’ are too hard to understand, or unneces- 
sary, is to insure failure at the start. This 
knowledge is one of the necessary tools of the 
livestock man, just as much as are feeds and 
livestock, and the man who thinks otherwise will 
never be a good stockman. It is a failure to ap- 
preciate the value of this sort of knowledge, that 
is largely responsible for the fact that we are not 
better stockmen. 

The feeding of livestock is a great big busi- 
ness and knowledge is as powerful in compelling 
success in it as in any line of business in which 
man is engaged. 


breeding 





Dairying Or Beef Production ? 


YOUNG friend wants my advice as to whether 
he should go into dairying or raise beef 
cattle. He has 250 acres, 150 in cultivation 

and 50 acres of rather rough, but fairly good 
pasture. 

If this young man lives on his farm,’ is not 
afraid of regular, hard work, and has the abilit 





tO Manage a 
ng that 


dairy, we 
dairying will be 
sut it requires more work, 


have no hesitation in stat- 
i found more profitable. 
E more brains 





ably more capital to run a dairy. 1 da 

to say that to raise beef cattle does not require 
a high degree of intelligence, but in the dairy 
business he not only has to handle the cattle, as 


he does in beef production, but he must also han- 
dle the milk and more work and more knowledge 
are therefore required. 

3ut for this extra work, brains and capital, 
good pay may be expected. There is no safer 
or more profitable line of farming in South 
to-day than dairying, if the dairyman lives on 
his farm, obtains and uses the dairy knowledge 
which is available, keeps good cows and _ pro- 
duces the feeds economically. And among the 
profits obtained the increase in soil fertility is 
not to be ignored. 

On the other hand, if he does not give the close 
personal care and hard work necessary in dairy- 
ing, beef cattle may be made profitable. Less 
labor and less capital wiil be needed, but for 
what is put into the business it will probably be 
as profitable. We get out of a business about 
what we put into it, and the reason we say dairy- 
ing is more profitable is because it gives an op- 
portunity to put more into it, but unless more is 
put into it, less may be taken out. 








HARROWINGS. 








Get the Feed First. 

R. MEDLIN hits the nail on the head when 

he says: “It is more feed, not more con- 
sumers of feed that we need.’’ Harrow has often 
wondered if all this advice to get more and better 
livestock is not ridiculous in the light of our 
large bills for imported feed stuffs. All this urg- 
ing of more livestock is not worth the ink to 
print it, so long as we buy feed for this livestock; 
unless the presence of the livestock will stimu- 
late us to raise more feed for it. Of course, 
what livestock we keep should be of better qual- 
ity, but livestock of good quality cannot and wil) 
not be maintained until we grow more feedstuffs. 
Not one pound of corn, hay or oats should be 
used in the South that is not grown here. We 
are an agricultural country, these are agricultu- 
ral products for the growing of which our con- 
ditions are suited and until we grow sufficient of 
them to supply the entire needs of the South we 
will not make much headway in the production 
of livestock. It is no argument against the need 
for more livestock to say that we must grow more 
feeds before livestock will be profitable; but the 
urgent need for more livestock is an argument 
for the growing of more feeds. This a good time 
to start. 

* * & 

Harrow quite agrees with the Editor, that only 
the percentage of nitrogen, available phosphoric 
acid and potash should be placed on the fertilizer 
sacks, except as to the source of the nitrogen. 
He believes the law should require the manu- 
facturer to state on the sack the materials which 
furnish the nitrogen and the per cent from each. 
This is important information. The availability 


of the nitrogen differs so largely according to the’ 


materials used that the information should be 
given on the sacks. It is too much trouble and 
consumes too much time to be forced to write to 
the State officials for such information. For in- 
stance, the following would not be too much to 
place on the sack or in the guarantee: 


Nitrogen-— 
From cottonseed meal..... -. per cent 
From nitrate of soda...... .65 per cent 
NTE ones Comarca hone oe re eee 1.65 per cent 
Available phosphoric acid. . 8 per cent 
Available potash ......... 2 per cent 


Mr. Walters is right in his contention that our 
low corn yields are the fault of the Southern 
farmer. 3ut these low yields are also due to 
lack of soil fertility as the Editor states. The 
farmer, however, is to blame for this lack of 
fertility. There is absolutely nothing in natural 
conditions to justify our miserable poor corn 
crops. The fault is entirely with our farming. 
We have the moisture, the sunshine, the warm 
weather and the long growing season, and if we 
have not the other essential to corn growing, a 
fertile soil, it is our own fault. No country has 
better facilities for building up lands suitable for 


large corn yield TAD DOW 
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N TURNING under crimson clover for corn 
| should I lime first?’’ No. Never plow under 
lime, but apply it after plowing and harrow it in. 
It will go down fast enough and you want it to go 


through all the soil. 

HAT is the best gr: lawn?” <A mixe- 
W ture of three parts Kentucky bluegrass and 
two parts redtop grass. Sow at rate of 50 pounds 
an acre to make a good lawn, and rake the seed 
in nicely. Then as tall enough start 
the lawn mower and run it once a week in grow- 
ing weather, leaving the cut grass lying where cut 
to thicken the sod. good amount of a 
high-grade fertilizer in preparing the soil. 




















for a 


Ass 


soon as 


Use a 


ee a lady wri‘es that her roses in spring 
va get full of green lice, and then the rose bugs 
come in swarms and some of the bushes mildew. 
The green lice can be destroyed by spraying the 


bushes with a strong tea made of tobacco. To 
destroy the rose bugs use arsenate of lead, one 
pound to 30 gallons of water with two gallons 


of common corn syrup mixed in it and spray with 


this when the bugs arrive. For mildew, spray 
with Bordeaux mixture. 
HAVIE found that wherever the little wooly- 


“Rabbit-Foot’’ clover natu- 
usually does on sandy soils, the soil 


found well inoculated 


headed or 
rally, as it 
will be 


grows 


for crimson clover. 


But where no clover of any sort grows it is best 
to get some soil from where crimson clover has 
succeeded and scatter a barrel an acre. But it 


has also been found that where the first sowing 
is but a partial success, the same land will make 
a good crop the following year, as the first sowing 
seems to bring in the bacteria. 


hot ig 


grass 


the best 
seed on 


method for sowing Johnson 
land that was in cotton last 
Johnson grass is all over your neigh- 
borhood it may be well to make the best of it. 
But if it is not common in your section I would 
hardly advise you to sow it, for it will inevitably 
take the whole neighborhood and your neighbors 


ay??? If 
year : ft 











may not want it. There is no difficulty about 
sowing it just as you would oats. The difficulty 
comes when you want to grow something else on 
the land. 
¥5 THE Nancy Hall as good a sweet potato as 
| the Norton Yam and as early and productive? 
The Nan Hall is rather earlier than Norton Yam 
id grows somewhat larger as a rule, and very 
productive It is lighter in color than Norton 
am, and nh Mv opinion, bette) One corres 
pond n Georgia writes tl yme thei \ 
that e same as n \ by ‘ 
two are €1 different, and i h { a po oO 
under ¢t name that is the same as Pumpkin 
e not the true Nan Hall 
T ILL e how to prepare the land and pk 
atermelons and cantaloupes Get the la 





2 order and for the cantaloupes run out 
deep furr s six feet apart. Fill these half full 
of stable anure, and on this scatter 500 pounds 
an acre of a high-grade fertilizer Bed on this 


flatten the beds slightly 


and 


and sow the 


in a 


secured, thin 


seed 


continuous row when a stand is 


to 20 inches apart, two plants in a place. AS 
they start to run, scatter a tablespoonful of ni- 
trate of soda around each hill and cultivate rapid- 


: For watermelons 
that the rows are 10 feet 
five feet. 


Iv and clean. the same, 


and 


except 
apart thinned to 


DO NOT 
nure it 
off at the 


use fertilizer on 
heavily. What makes the cabbages rot 
stem? What makes the tomatoes rot? 
Cannot |] plant sweet potatoes in rows like corn?” 


my garden, but mi: 


You have a fungus disease, the cabbage rot or 
the Fusarium rot. The only thing is to change 


the place where you grow cabbages to a spot 
where none have been grown. Tomatoes rot from 
a specific disease that can be prevented by 
spraying with 3ordeaux mixture They also 
have a tip rot that seems to be caused by 
lacl ( moisture in the soil Sweet  pota- 
toes ‘are always planted in rows now-a-days. That 
is o} 1gzes 1ade with the plow Then vyvour 
garde} 1 be improved b giving it a hea 
Ios acid phosphate and potash, as you are 
vetti excess of nitrogen fr tl : 





manure, 


tends to encourage the diseases in plants. 


THE FIRST ESSENTIAL OF SUCCESSFUL STOCK-RAISING. 














reader we pass on the injunction: 
feed crops for all your stock. 
prove themselves good stockmen. 





READY FOR THE WAITING FLOCKS AND HERDS. 


HERE is no sentence in this paper more worthy of the Southern farmer’ serious consideration than that 
with which Mr. Lambert begins his letter on page 32: “Make sure of the feed, then get the stock.” 
This is veritably the first commandment for the man who would engage in stock husbandry, and to every 
This year, whatever else you do or fail to do, raise a good supply of 
Not until they have learned to grow feeds can Southern farmers expect to 








S THE Editor says, we do not need more la- 
A bor so much as we need to make the labor 
we have more effective through the use of im- 
proved implements and horse-power rather than 
human. One of my neighbors, a large trucker, 
about 75 hands at from $1 to $1.50 a day, 
aud makes it pay very well. But he does not put 
a man to every mule, and he gives his personal 
attention to the work and pushes it. 


uses 


ik SOUNDS rather funny that Mr. Young should 
il 





1ink that we should organize a cowpea cam- 

paign Why, that is what I have been doing for 

the last 25 years. Mr. Young has hardly read 

the paper well or he would know that we have 

been running a cowpea campaign ever since the 

paper arted on its career. And are going 

to keep up advocating peas and crimson clover 
till all grow them. 

NDALL found that disking a pea stubble 

heat better than turning under at 

season This is just what I have been 

for years to impress on the farmers. Let 

remain settled from th irly plowing for 

the peas and simply disk the surface three or 

four inches and make it as fine as possible and 

ou ill make more wheat than by loosening up 

tl ettled soil, for wheat likes a soil compact 
from early plowing. 


WOULD like to ask Mr. W. T. Cutchin if the 
] ian Who made three bales of cotton an acre 
with 350 pounds of fertilizer did not make a profit 
if he only got eight cents a pound? Of course, 
as he says, the average farmer cannot pull through 
at eight cents a pound, and [I know men in vari- 


ous parts of the South, good farmers, who keep 
strict accounts, and whose cotton does not cost 
them over four cents a pound to make it. And I 


know of men everywhere in the South whose cot- 
ton costs them 10 cents a pound to make it. If 
Mr. Cutehin cannot make cotton at a cost of four 
to five cents a pound there is something wrong 
about his farming, and he should get a few more 
diplomas. 


HE Cotton Belt is full of the acreage hogs, 
and always will be so long as the effort is 
merely to reduce the cotton acreage without any 
effort to introduce systematic farming in place 
of cotton planting So long as a community de- 





pends solely on cotton, just so long will there be 
no reduction in the acreage b anv agreement 
can be made The greed of human nature 
always prevent it But vhen people get to 
farming and have two-thirds of their land in 
other crops than cotton there will be a reduction 


of the cotton acreage as a matter of course, and 
along with a greater production of corn and oats 
and hay there will be a greater and cheaper pro- 
duction of cotton and more profit on one-third 
the land than on all. 


Don’t Stay in the One-Horse Class. 


WAS much interested in what Mr. Murphy and 


the Editor said lately about the one-horse 
farmer. Now I have never been a one-horse 
farmer, but I have been as poor as any one-horse 


farmer. At the close of the war I had absolutely 
nothing but a faithful wife and a little household 


furniture. Not a red cent of cash. i rented a 
sandy farm and went in debt for two horses, 
some farm implements and went to work early 
and late, and at the end of that vear I paid 
for the horses and farm equipment, such as it 

is, and paid one negro man to help me through 
the cropping season, and when my crops were 

ld f owed no man a cent. ! had not even a 
clock, and we got up by the morning star, and 
one morning I got rather fooled. We were clean- 
ing up an old fence-row to -t some of the hu- 





mus accumulated there, and I[ started out and had 


breakfast one wintry morning, and we were hard 
at work when a neighbor came by on horseback. 
“You are out very early this morning,” said he. 
I asked him what time it was. He said it was 
a little after three, and he was going to catch 
a 3.50 train. We had then been over an hour 
at work, and the darkey said he thought it had 
been a short night. We worked an hour longer 
and then went back and had another breakfast 
before daylight came. Now | believe that any 
young man with good character and reputation 
can do likewise, and that there is no need for 
him to be a one-horse farmer. It is simply a 


matter of pluck and energy. 

Now, Mr. Murphy says that the two-horse plow 
throws the furrow over flat. The plow does no 
such thing if the plowman knows how to plow. 
Any plow will throw the furrow over flat if the 
plowman tries to take more furrow than the plow 
is intended to turn, and it is the fault of the plow- 
man and not of the plow if the plowing by a two- 





horse or three-horse plow is not done right. The 
one-horse plow will go over more than half the 
ground that the two-horse plow will in a day, 
but it will not do half the work that the two-horse 
plow will do properly. In fact, in breaking clay 
land, I have always used three mules abreast to a 
plo using a left-hand plow the better to keep 
the off mule from the plowed land With a good 
growth on the land the one-horse plow cannot 
manage it properly, and a poor plowman vill not 
do good work with any sized plow. 
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LACK OF SIZE AND LACK OF FEEDS. 





Southern Livestock Are Not Deficient in 


Size Because of Our 


Climate or Because Our Feeds Lack Any Element, But Because 
of Poor Inheritance, Improper Feeding and Poor Care. 


HERE are three factors which 
¢) control size in livestock: (1) 

inheritance, that is, the size of 
the individuals’ ancestors and their 
health and“vigor; (2) the quantity 
and quality of the food; (3) the care 
and freedom from hardships. 

These are, at least, the main fac- 
tors which control size, and in de- 
termining results no one can be said 
to be more important than another. 
The most liberal feeding will not 
grow an animal very much beyond 
the size he has inherited; while the 
inheritance of the _ possibility of 
growth to a large size will not over- 
come the influences of lack of feed, 
poor feed, or extreme hardships or 
abuse. The largely increased size of 
the draft horse and of our other do- 
resticated animals beyond theirearly 








ancestors is due to the influences 
of breeding and selection, or selec- 
tion in breeding; to liberal and cor- 
rect feeding, and to good care or 
freedom from abuse or hardships. 

There are many in the South who 
firmiy believe that there is something 
in our climate and feeds which tcnds 
to a reduction in the size c* cur farm 
animals. If we ignore the three ‘ae‘s, 
which we have named as controlling 
size, there is some ground for this 
general belief. At least, it. can not 


be denied that our livestock tends to 
decrease rather than increase in size, 
but this is not sufficient reason for 
concluding that the cause of this ten- 
dency is due to the climate or the 
lack of size-building elements in our 
feeds. Let us see how these three 
controlling factors are influenced by 
the Southern stock-raiser—the man 
in the case. 


inheritance or Climate? 


Are our animals possessed of an 
inheritance which justifies the ex- 
pectation of large size? As applied to 
our horses and native cattle, the in- 
heritance is small. 

This observation, however, does 
not apply when both sires and dams 


are imported, whose ancestors are 
largely of good size. But in sueh 
cases a factor of equally great im- 


portance, the feeding, is always in 
effect. Is our feeding such as to jus- 
tify the conclusion that the small size 
of our animals is due to the quality 
of the feeds which our climate and 
soils produce or to the effects of our 
climate, rather than to the quantity 
and kinds of feeds used? 

The writer has no hesitancy in 
stating that he is fully convinced 
that there is nothing in the quality 
of our feeds, nor in our climate con- 
ditions, which tends more strongly 
to small size in our farm animals than 
are always in operation everywhere. 
In other words, he is thoroughly con- 
vinced that the tendency for our ani- 
mals to lose size is due to: (1) A 
lack of inheritance of large size; (2) 
a scarcity of feed; (3) unwise selec- 


tions of feeds; (4) lack of proper 
and reasonable care. 
The general belief that there is 


something in our climate which tends 
to small size has never been very 
definitely stated, so far as the writer 
has been able to learn. In fact it 
seems to be purely imaginary; for as 
a matter of fact, climatic conditions 
evidently 


exert little influence any- 
Where. Or, at least, little influence 
that man cannot easily overcome; 


for animals of good size are produced 
by good stockmen in all parts of the 


globe Such evidence as we have 
seems to tend to the conclusion that 
mild climates favor large size: for 
the ] 


argest number of large wild ani- 
mals are found in warm climates. In 
Short, we are convinced that when 
man does his part, our mild climate 
Will tend to greater rather than less 
size in our farm animals. 


The other popular belief that our 
feeds lack tissue, bone, and muscle- 
building elements has been more def- 
initely stated; but in our opinion with 
as little fact to support it. We are 


told that our feeds lack lime or ash. | 


There are two ways in which our ani- 
mals may fail to get the protein and 
ash needed for muscle and bone build- 
ing: (1) They may get too little feed, 
or (2) they may get feeds deficient 
in protein and ash. It makes no dif- 
ference 
the animals do not get them or if 
they get such a selection as will be 
deficient in protein and ash. Observa- 
tion, experience and study convince 
me that our animals do not get suffi- 
cient feed to enable them to grow 
large, and that when given sufticient 
feed it is not generally selected in 
such a@ manner as to supply the needs 
of a growing animal. 


Feeds Deficiency—Not 
Quality. 


Quantity of 


If we have feeds which contain 


what our feeds contain if | 


sufficient protein and ash, but we fail | 
to give enough of them or make un- | 


suitable selections, then the fault lies 
with our stockmen and not with our 
feeds, and it-is neither manly nor 
wise for us to continue to lay the 
blame on the quality of our feeds or 
on our climate, The fact that our 
soils are generally deficient in lime is 
not sufficient to justify the conclus- 
ion that our feeds are deficient in 
lime, or other mineral constituents; 
for practically all soils contain suffi- 
cient lime for the plant food needs of 
our crops. The point we must solve 
is are our feeds deficient in mineral 
matter or ash? We may divide feeds 
into two classes: Those rich in pro- 
tein and those deficient in protein. 
Let us take a few feeds from each 
class and compare those which are 
fairly representative of the South 





with those representative of othersec- | 


tions and see how they compare in 
content of protein and ash. In this 
connection we may state that we have 
been able to find no evidence that 
the same- varieties of plants grown 
in the South have a materially lower 
content of ash or protein than when 
grown elsewhere. 


m m 
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Southern Feeds | Fe 

Rich in Protein. £L£S\ius 

oe oe 
CO WRIMIMEE ¢ o.s850 5550555 du5,5. 20.8| 3.2 
COWMEG EISF . 22. ..55%. 14.4) 8.4 
IOV) MNO oof 5 15 0:5). 50e sions | 33.5] 4.8 
SOY mea Hey . 2.2... | Be-4| TS 
Cottonseed Meal ...... | 42.3] 7.2 
Lespedeza Hay ........ | 13.8] 8.5 
Feeds of Other Sections Rich in Pro- 

tein. 
Wheat Bran ..........| 15.4] 5.8 
Wheat Shorts ........| 16:9] £4 
Gluten- Meal . v0s 66650 | 33.8] 1.5 
Flax Seed Meal ...... | 37.5] 5.5 
mod, Clover Hay... ..; | 12.3] 6.2 
mifeste TAY os 3k es | 15.4] 10.6 
Southern Feeds Low in Protein. 
Bermuda Grass Hay | 10.7| 3.5 
Johnson Grass Hay ....| 7.2] 6.1 
Cottonseed Hulls ...... 4.2| 2.8 
Rice Grain (Rough) ...| 7.4] 5.5 
Sweet Potatoes ........ 1.9 3:3 
3ermuda Grass Pasture 2.2 2.1 
Molasses (Cane) ...... 2.4 9.3 
Feeds of Other Sections Low in Pro- 
tein, 

Timoth? Hay .....6.: 5.9 +.4 
Mixed Grass Hay ...... 7.4 5.5 
Dried Beet Pulp ...... 8.1 5 
MEAMGOIS 63 Sas ewe ees i, ee 
Blue Grass Pasture 4.1 2.8 
Timothy Pasture ...... 3.3 2.1 


I have not listed corn, corn stover, 
corn silage, oats and other feeds com- 
mon to all sections because there is 
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Do you wait till you need one and 


That wagon is an I H C wagon. 
IH C wagons— 


have just one standard—the highest. lt 
large purchases of first grade oak and hickory for wheels, gears and 
stakes; the finest yellow or bay poplar for box sides; and long leat yellow 
pine for bottoms, and every stick is carefully inspected. the 
inspection is made when the parts are ready for assembling. This 
inspection assures perfect shaping and ironing. ‘ 

The third inspection, when the wagon is ready for the paint 
covers all the points of superior construction for which I H C wagons 
When this inspection is finished the wagon is up to stand- 
ard everywhere, good enough to be stamped with the 1H C trademark. 

The final inspection is made when the wagon is ready for delivery. 
Four inspections to make sure that you get everything you pay for. 

All these inspections are for your benefit, so that any farmer who owns 
one can say withtruth, ‘‘My 1 HC wagon is perfectly satistactory.”’ 
The I H € local dealer will show you which wagon is best suited i 
Weber and Columbus are wood gear. } 
tendorf and Steel King are steel gear. The local dealer will supply 
you with literature, or, we will send itif you write. Address— 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 


IHC Service Bureau 


The purpose of this Bureau is to furnish. free of charge to all, the best information obtainable on 
If you have any worthy questions Concernin Is, ” f 
fertilizer, etc., make your inquiries specific and send them to I H C Service Bureau, Harvester Build- 


Every IHC Wagon is Inspected Four Times 


7 


then take the first that’s offered you, or do you find out in 
advance which wagon will give you the best service, and buy 
that one? Why not get as much as you can for your money? 
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g soils, crops, land drainage, irrigation, 





no evidence to show that their com- 
position is materially changed by be- 
ing grown in the South. 


A Watery Excuse. 


There is just one other argument 
used by those who attribute the small 
size of our livestock to natural con- 
ditions, which has some show of rea- 
son, They say our water is deficient 
in lime and other mineral constit- 
uents. That the natural waters in a 
limestone country have more lime in 
them is certainly true, but that the 
other constituents of bones and other 
animal tissues are more abundant in 
such waters is not apparent. 

If our feeds or our water were de- 
ficient in mineral elements to grow 
large animals of quality, which is 
very probably not so, there is abun- 
dant evidence to show that lime, 
ground phosphate rock, wood ashes, 
ete., may be added cheaply, and that 
these will probably serve the purposes 
as well as ash in other forms. But it 
must be remembered that the fact 
that wood ashes, ground phosphate 
rock, or phosphate of lime is bene- 
ficial when fed with feeds like corn, 
which are known to be deficient in 
ash, is no proof that our animals need 
this extra mineral matter when fed 
on a properly balanced ration, or one 
containing protein. In fact 
the evidence all points to the plain 
conclusion that a ration with 
cient protein will have sufficient ash 
and that when we learn to use a 
larger proportion of protein and feed 
more liberally there will be nothing 
in the quality of our feeds or our 
climate which will prevent us from 


sufficient 


su ffi- 


growing as large farm animals as 
are grown elsewhere. In short, in our 
case, size is very largely a question 
of feed. The trouble is with the man, 
not with the feeds or the climate. 
That this is true, has been fully dem- 
onstrated by the few who have learn- 
ed to furnish a liberal amount of 
feed for their animals and have fed 
and cared for them wisely. 

We shall not grow animals of large 
size while we buy feeds for them. 
Before our livestock will cease to 
lose size, no matter how well-bred 
they may be, we shall have to grow 
large crops of feeding stuffs and 
learn to select and combine feeds so 


as to furnish our animais the ele- 
menis they need. Large crops of 
forage means large animals and 


small crops of forage as certainly 


means small animals, 
Recently a comparison showed that 
the value per acre of crops in Iowa ' 


was $14, while in Georgia $21. The 
statement was also made that the 
livestock of Iowa produced $6 worth 


of manure per acre. It is generally 
known that the condition of th 


e farm- 





er and his farm in Iowa is much bet- 
ter than in Georgia. What is that 
makes Iowa with a per acre value 
of products 50 per cent less than 
Georgia so far surpass in ealth, 
condition of farms and fertility of 
land? Briefly, Iowa makes a proper 
use of livestock in her farming and 
Georgia does not Lem Banks 

I think your Rotation Sp a s one of 
the best yet Rotation of crops in a syste- 
matic way is certainly wh th farmers 
through this section need.—David H Brown, § 


George, N. C 








MORE MONEY 


GIVES 


MORE SATISFACTION. 


NO STOCK CAN THRIVE IF PESTERED 
WITH LICE , TICKS, MITES, FLEAS, 
SCAB,MANGE, AND OTHER SKIN 
DISEASES. 
TO CLEAN OUT THESE 
PARASITES, GUARD AGAINST 
CONTAGIOUS DISEASES, 
CLEANSE, PURIFY, AND 
DEODORIZE.USE 


BETTER THAN OTHERS, BECAUSE, IT IS 


STANDARDIZED, 
ORM, DEPENDABLE, EFFICIENT. ONE 
LON OF KRESO DIP NO.I MAKES 60 
ALLONS OF SOLUTION(DEPENDING 
N WHAT USE IS TO BE MADE OF IT) 
A REAL NECESSITY ABOUT 
HORSES CATTLE, SHEEP, SWINE, 


DOGS, GOATS AND POULTRY. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 

WRITE FOR FREE CIRCULARS. ASK FOR LEAFLET 

DESCRIBING A NEW CEMENT HOG WALLOW, JF YOU 
ARE INTERESTED. 


PARKE,DAVIS 8. \ i 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL 











REMEMBER 


} We always have 
Registered Percheron 

H 

} 

i 

1 

H 

j 


and Belgian 
Mares, Stallions, and Fillies 
yr SE Cheaper than any other 


Companies. 
Cc. A. ALEXANDER & CO., 
Augusta Co. - - Harriston, Va. 











THE KENTUCKY JACK FARM 


Established 15884. 

We breed 
Kentucky jac 
for prices on 
large lot te 


and raise the big Mammoth 
ks and jennets. Write today 
jacks, jennets and mules. A 

) select from. 

JOE E. WRIGHT, . - Junction City, Ky. 
Branch barn, Rocky Mount, N. C., H. M. Avent, Mgr. 





\ HIGH-CLASS JACK OR ST —" IS A 
iaphlatiog.se E INVESTMENT. 

W cherons, Hackney, oi 
allions and Mar 
1 < acks if in the mart 

sme s o stock. We ”~ 
~uarantee 

your inter: st 
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if we can sell 
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BROT HERs, 
Nashville, 

State Fair. 


ou nmun 
BAULHARD 


Branch Barn, 





COLD FACTS IN A HOT BULLETIN. 
send t ne, to-day, for free bulletin H 
ie f horse power onthe 





farm. It recom- 





siding up! 





nares or breeding pure bloods. The 

wokis nota hop talk’’ but contains some Percheron 

h story interestin ‘e to lovers of good drafters. WAYNE 
INSMORE, Se Percheron Society of America, 

+ rion Stock Wacde: Chicago. 


Jacks and Saddle Stallions 


Registered ks 
Saddle 








ntucky Mai 
Stallions. A 





big lot 





f Jer s die Mares and Geldings A 
fey Walking Horses, Pacing and Trot- 
St s Also Big Black Pigs, Tam- 

arth a Hampshire Swin 
J. F. COOK & CO., - LEXINGTON, KY. 





JACKS AND PERCHERONS 
Twenty registered Kentucky Mammoth Jacks, 
three to four years old, fifteen Mammoth Jack 
Colts subject to registry. Some nice Percheron 
stallions and mares, and Tamworth swine. 
Cloverdale Farm, Lexington, Ky. 





KENTUCKY 





Tenn. | 


It completely 


L IVESTOCK—If vou want to 

aK kv horse, or Shetland pone Vv. or 

ttle ogs. sheep, mule 8s, or jack stock, 

i for 1 trade circular. It ill save 
vou mo and insure vou a sauare deal. | 
C. FE. MARVIN, - - Payne’s Depot, Ky. 





IMPORTING AND BREEDING DRAFT HORSES 

I wouk 
Oarty ha 
experience in 





zy canital anda good location. 
all branches of the business. 
ELWOOD AKIN, Auburn, N. Y. 
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to take up the business with the richt | 


HOW TO GET MULES OF THE RIGHT TYPE. 


We Must Either Buy Heavier Mares 
Draft Stallions 





By Prof. E. R. Lloyd, 


HE Cotton States of the South 


Mississippi A. 


implement, 


Breed 


& M. College. 


the 


Them by 
on Our Native Mares. 


one-horse 


Using 


plow, is 


lead all other sections of the still helping the farmer grow small 

Union in the number of mules crops, waste time, and wash away 
used. Mules are especially adapted his best soil. 
to our labor and climatic conditions, No doubt can long exist in the 
and despite the fact that the South- mind of any well-informed, thought- 
ern farmer has raised mules for ful man that one of the great needs 
many years, he has made the mistake of Southern agriculture to-day is 
of raising : indie the smallest team power and heavier and better 
and cheapest class—the cotton mule. farm implements. The failure of the 
The question then suggests itself: Southern farmer to raise the heavy, 
Is the demand for heavy, high-class high-class mule is due to several 
mules sufficient to justify the South- causes. In the South the light-har- 


ern 


market 
at St. 


in 


Weight at Two Years 770 and 870 Po .nds. 
farmer in engaging in their pro- ness and saddle type of mares pre- 
duction ? dominate and the largest and best 
This question might best be an- of these are, as a rule, bred to stal- 
swered by a reference to the daily lions and the small, blemished, and 
MULES FROM CLYDE MARES. 

Weight at Two Years 980 and 1050 Pounds—Sold for $200 Each. 
quotations for mules, either inferior ones are too often used to 
Louis or Kansas City. Another raise mules. A large per cent of 
important fact brought out by ex- the jacks used have been small, in- 

amining the market quotations on ferior animals without quality, 
mules, is that one additional hand Tt is too often the case that after 
height increases the value of the the colts have been weaned in the 
cotton mule from $25 to $45 and in- fall they are turned into the stalk 


creases the value of the best class of 
mules 
longer a 


field and given a little hay to carry 

from $30 to $90. Is it any them through the winter. The colt 

debatable question as to that has been starved and stunted 

whether or not the Southern farmer the first winter will never develop 
needs heavier teams and better farm into a high-priced animal 

implements? The two are insepa- The conditions in the South are de- 

rable. The ridiculous claim is made cidedly favorable to the raising of 

by some farmers that the 900-pound high-class mules. The rainfall is 

cotton mule is the better adapted abundant and well distributed 

for general farm work than is the throughout the year. Pasture grass- 


1,200-pound mule, and that the small 
mule 
the larger mule. 


all, 


South 
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is true at 
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antiquated farm 


it is in 
where 





es and forage crops may 
and easily grown. 
ing period is short and may 
plemented by 
crops as oats, rye, barley, 


such 
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be cheaply 
winter feed- 
be sup- 
Winter grazing 
wheat, and 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


crimson clover; and yet we can never 
hope to raise the large, high-priced 
mule until we get brood mares of th, 
right type and better jacks. To get 
mule mares of the right type we must 


either go North and buy them o; 
breed our small mares to draft stal- 
lions. The prejudice which has so 
long existed in the South against the 
draft breeds of horses will certainly 
disappear after one has had the op- 
portunity of comparing mule colts 


from the light and heavy mares; and 
if these colts are offered for sale to 
the unbiased purchaser, that old pre- 
judice will never come to life again. 

We have, this season, a number 
of filly colts by a 1,700 pound Per- 
cheron stallion and out of thorough- 
bred (running) mares. The mares 
weigh 990 pounds to 1,200 pounds 
The colts at birth weighed from 112 
pounds to 13 pounds. These colts 
promise to develop into’ splendid 
mule mares, 

In our mule-breeding experiment 
we have at present five types of brood 


mares represented: Clyde, Perche- 
ron, Hackney, Standard-Bred and 
Thoroughbred. We have mule colts 


from one to two years 
of these types. 


old from four 
The yearling colts are 
all by the same jack and have re- 
ceived the same feed and care. The 
colts were weighed the day on which 
they were one year old. The danis 
and colts weighed as follows: Clyde 
mare, 1,460 pounds; mule colt, one 
year old, 740 pounds; Hackney mare, 
1,340 pounds, mule colt, one year 
old, 710 pounds; Standard-bred mare 
1,225 pounds, mule colt, one year 
670 pounds; Thoroughbred mare, 1,- 


old, 


200 pounds, mule colt, one vear old, 
600 pounds. The colts were well 


wintered. The feeding period lasted 
122 days and the cost of feed, figured 
at market prices, to winter each colt 
was $14.46. The colts made an av- 
erage gain during the winter of 130 
pounds. 


Seediinn Idle ation: 


NORTH Carolina 
wants to know 


correspondent 
how much of a 
mixture of equal parts of corn and 
oats he must feed idle work horses 
that are receiving good peavine hay 
to keep them gaining in flesh. Also 
how much of the same feeds should 
be given colts eight and 18 months 
of age. 

These questions, asking for quan- 
tity of feed to be given particular 
animals, are frequently received, and 
yet no definite answer can be given, 
with due regard to accuracy. We have 
given about the only information of 
value which can be given. 

Horses working hard will require 
from a pound to a pound and a half 
of grain, of the value of corn, and 
about the same weight or a little less 
of average hay, for every 100 pounds 


of their weight. The smaller ani- 
mals requiring the larger amount 
and the larger ones the smaller 
amount of feed in proportion to 
weight. 


The same rule may be made to ap- 
ply to growing colts, using generally 
the smaller amounts stated, but 
matter of fact, colts to obtain the 
best growth should be fed liberally 
and it is not a bad plan to feed them 
about all they will eat up clean, reg- 
ularly, twice a day. 

To state how much feed should 
be given any individual idle horse 
to keep him gaining flesh is impos- 
sible. We would say that a pound 
each of peavine hay and the grain 
mixture per hundred pound weight, 
would result in gain in weight, if 
other conditions are favorable, and 
about half that quantity should 
maintain an idle horse without loss 
of weight. 


aS a 


Regular and liberal feeding with 
gradually increasing exercise will do 
much more to put the work stock in 
condition for spring work than all 
the medicines, ‘‘stock foods’’ or con- 
dition powders you can give them. 
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| _ THE BEST HORSE 


FOR THE SOUTH. 





THE STANDARD-BRED IS 
BEST. 


WHY 


No Other Breed So Well Adapted to 
southern Farms and Needs. 


HICH breed of horses is best for 
W a given part of the world will 
depend on a number of circumstances, 

shall under ake to show that the 
Standard-Bred trotting horse is the 
best American general-purpose horse, 
especially for the farms of the South. 
In addition, I believe that I can dem- 
onstrate that mules from Standard- 
pred mares are the best mules for 
our Southern farms, if not the best 
for every purpose. 

The American trotting horse is a 
distinctly American product. This 
may seem an unimportant point, but 
on reflection one can see that the 
horse, which is a native, and whose 
forbears for many generations were 
produced in a similar environment, 
must be—other things being equal-— 
better adapted to American condi- 
tions than the heavy breeds, whose 
foundation stock is a recent impor- 
tation from foreign lands. 

The trotter is a result of the sur- 
vival of the fittest When the her- 
ness horse first gave evidence of pos- 
sibilities as a racer there was ho dis- 
tinct breed of racing harness horses 
in the world. True, the ancients in- 
dulged in chariot races, but the rac 
ing gait was the run, not the t 
and the evolution of the stead‘fust 
trotter is a product of the last cen- 
tury. After about 79 years of care- 
ful selection, we have a breed with 4 
fixed type, showing fewer 
and fewer sorry specimens than any 
breed of horses known. 

In order to perfect a type of this 
sort it was necessary to conserve 
power, endurance and docility. Only 
intelligent, ‘‘level-headed” anini:Js 
could be urged to do their utmost 
and at the same time successfully re- 


rot 
FOU, 


- = 


‘sports’ 


strained from breaking into the hit h- 
er and easier form of speed, viz. the 
run. Racing is the supreme test of 
the animal’s soundness, power and 


endurance. Hence, it came about 


) 
that all individuals lacking docilit 














De 
or deficient in strength and i 
ness and endurance were set aside 
as below standard. 

The Standard-Bred ( EOL. 
is the most courageous, 3a} at ie 
Same time the most tractable of all 
the equine race. 

It is rare to find one that is “‘crazy 
in the head,’ or treacherous, and the 
more serious Vices, such Sf k 
balking. fearfulness, and = runni 
away are almost unknown among 
Trotters, except where an animal has 
had the misfortune to fall inio the 
hands a master less intelligent 

brute. 





he ‘\merican Trotter is a horse of 
remarkable strength and endurance, 
and will develop more units of power 
(weight for weight 
te 


and in proportion 
» cost of maintenance) than any of 
the larrer and coarser breeds. He 
Will excel in enduring long hours of 
labor in our hot summers. He is far 
Superior in longevity, his period of 
useful life extending over nearly 
twice as many years as the coarse 
animal's. A Shire or Percheron is 
old at 12 and superannuated at 15, 
While at 15 the Trotter is barely out 
of his prime, and in many instances 
is full of vim at 20 or more. Thus 
the use of the Trotter reduces the 
expense of replacing farm stock to 
the lowest point. He is also much 
less subject to lameness and other 
diseases than the cold-blooded, soft- 
boned, heavy breeds. 

The Trotter who goes gaily to town 
in light harness, will take with cheer- 
ful patience the galling draft of the 
binder, the plow, or the disk harrow; 
and 1,000 pounds of trotting horse 


Will accomplish more with heavy 
farm machinery than will 1,200 





pounds of Percheron-—will endure 
with less fatigue and will keep on a 
smaller 
farmer can. easily 
weighing 1,100 or 
ceive proper care. 


breed Trotters 
more if colts re- 


I believe that mules out of Stand- 


ard-Bred mares are the best of mules 


In corroboration of this opinion I | 


quote from a letter recently received 
from Mr. J. O. Winston, a well known 
contractor: 

‘“ * * * From an observation 
of many years and experience in 
all sorts of work with very large 
numbers of mules, running into 
thousands, it is our opinion that 
mules bred from Standard-Bred 
or Thoroughbred mares are far 
superior in every quality, except 
size, to mules from Percheron 
or other coarse mares. In fact, 
we are always willing to pay 
more for . a that are known 
to be from high-bred mares. 

“Out of a total of some 500 
mules now in use on our work, 
those doing their work easiest 
and giving the best satisfaction 
all around are those which 
clearly indicate high-bred dams. 

“This is not inere guess-work, 
for in many cases | know the 
men who bred the mules and the 
hind of mares they were bred 
from. Their gameness, quick- 
ness and durability more than 
otset a difference of 50 to 100 
pounds in weight, if not more. 

‘In choosing between a Stand- 
erd-Bred and a Thoroughbred 
mare |] prefer the former as hav- 
ing generally better size and 

more intelligence.’’ 

The case of the Trotter, then, 
siands thus:—It is a distinct breed, 
of superior power, soundness, endur- 
ence, docility, and longevity. Supe- 
rior to the Thorgughbred in all qual- 
ities save endurance; 


coarse 


superior to all 

everything except 
size, yet of sufficient size for all prac- 
ical uses, and of the best size for 
most farm purposes 


breeds in 





It should not be forgotten that the 
raising of highly-bred horses for our 


n use, instead of scrubs and coarse 
cnimals, has the additional 
tage that 

ond action 


advan- 

individuals of extra style 
always command hand- 

some prices for use as roadsters. 


let us conclude with one more 
observation, which ought not to be 
considered ‘‘beside the mark” even 


by practical farmers 


It was discovered long ago that no 


fast Trotter has ever varied much 
from a certain standard of form, and 
the conformation which has been 
found to accompany trotting speed 


and the maximum of power is also 

the conformation with the most sym- 

metry and beauty. W.K. McCoy. 
Gum Springs, Va. 


DRAFT HORSES FOR 
FARMING. 


The Man With a Light Team Wastes 
Time and Labor. 


I YP ARM because I like the work. I 
believe in heavy horses, and use 
them for all kinds of farm work. 
Draft horses, not over 1,600 pounds, 
of the right conformation, and well- 
bred, do more work, better work, and 
1 can depend on them better, than 
on any other class of livestock. Be- 
ing left an orphan boy before I can 
remember, I had to start farming on 
rented |} nd. I have had my try with 
the mongrel type, the small type, and 
the ill-bred farm horse. They are 
unprofitable. It is a disgrace to 
Southern farmers that they allow 
such animals to exist. 

So long as we have inferior farm 
stock, our land will not yield the re- 
sults that its potential power should 
give. On this proposition I am firm 
because I have tried it. Scrub stock 


BUSINESS 


ration. 3ut the Southern | 























The Animals 
Work Better 


“Better Than Any Feed We Can Get 
Hold Of” 


COCA-COLA BOTTLING WORKS 
Authorized Bottlers of Coca-Coia. 
Dallas, Texas, 9-11-11. 
Messrs. Joe. E. on mg & Co 
Jallas, Tex., 

Gentlemen:—In re mt y to your letter of re- 
cent date, in regards to feeding the Interna- 
tional Sugared Feed. I beg to Say that it is 
very satisfactory indeed. We find that our 
mules eat it much better than any feed we 
can get hold of, and they stay fat on it, and 
it is much cheaper than any other feed. I 
am sure you can’t find any teams that work 
harder than ours. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Coca-Cola Bottling Co., 
Per L. C. Crupton, Mgr. 





















ours and “just as good.” 
tory results. Ask your dealer for the 
and accept no substitute. 









and Keep Fat 


INTERNATIONAL SUGARED FEEDS are composed of cotton seed meal, ground 
grains and molasses dried into a granular form of sugar. 
ton more than straight grains as a milk and work producer and cost no more. 

Don t be fooled into buying any other molasses feed c 
No other kind of molassés feed ‘will give you the same satis 
“INTERNATIONAL SUGARED FEE 
If not fof sale in your town write tous for samples and il 
trated booklets and we will mail these to you 


INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED CO., 


Mills at Minneapolis and Memphis, Tenn. 
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LINTERNATIONA 


SUGARE 


FEEDS 


Get the biggest results by 
feeding this most successful, 
scientifically balanced ration. 


See Your Dealer 


Or Write Direct 


Best dealers everywhere are 
heartily recommending Interna- 
tional Sugared Feeds wecause 


Like Them— 


Skeptical at First—Now a Booster for 

International 
Jacksonville, Fla.. Jan ene 9, 1912. 
International Sugar Feed Co., Memphis, Tenn., 

Ge ale de n a e take pleasure ine ontirmi our 
order given to your representative, Mr. 8. J Wiebe 1 
tor ‘100, ‘000 sacks of International Sugar Feed. 

We have always been very skeptical in regard to 
us 1€ quality of Sugar Feed, and, in fact, refu- “it to 

tertain the handling of this Feed until our atten 
ti on W as called to that manufactured by you 

We gave this Feed a thorough trial, and became 
convineed that it was superior to any of > 
lasses Feeds on the market, and the fact that we 
have been successful in working apa very magni fi 
cent business for these Feeds, proves that our 
jndzgment was not in error. We are satisfied that 
the demand for this Feed will continue to grov 
that those feeders who desire quality, will continue 
to feed nothing to their stock but the Sugar Feed 
manufactured by your Company. 

Yours very truly, Baker & Holmes Company 
John D, Baker, V, Pres. 











They are worth $10 to $15 per 


claimed to analyze the same as 
Ac 








at once and will quote you lowest prices. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 





HOME OF KENTUCKY'S CHAMPION SADDLE HORSES 





GLENWORT EH 
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GLENWORTH STOCK 





Order stallions direct from this farm Save twoor three lar 
e s. 


very representation and give life insurance poiic 
Our terms easy. 


FARM, 


Allen S. Edelen, 
Owner, Burgin, Ky. 


We guarantee 
y~-why not now? 











means scrub farming, and _  light- 
weight teams mean lost time and ef- 
fort. Southern farmers, if you do not 
value the wasted hours, lost behind 
little teams, just stop and figure the 
terrible drain on our farm crops, 
when fed to scrub animals, and to 
mules incapable of increase. 

Everywhere I go, | hear the theory 
edvanced that small stock save feed. 
This is made either through ignor- 
ance or because they who make it 
are willfully blind to facts ] have 
put the feed on the scales, and I can 
show any one the results. 

3ut nothing could ever be gained 
by saving feed in the manger and 
losing it in the fields, light eaters 
necessarily being light haulers 

I denounce as fallacious reasoning 
the suggestion of so many farmers, 
that improved livestock costs so 
much the average farmer cannot af- 
ford to buy and keep them, running 
the risk of death. Acting on this 
idea is what makes average farmers. 

I found I was wrong, and I turned 
square around and bought some nice 
draft mares, even if I did have to 
go in debt for them. I went to a 
breeder, told him my circumstances, 
and he gladly helped me. To be 
safe T insured my horses for two- 
thirds their value. I feel safe, and 
the colts I raise are splendid divi- 
dends, better than any bonds or fac- 
tory stock certificates. 


l at last persuaded some farmers to 
help me buy a registered Perchero) 
stallion, and I have cared for him. 
His colts have been splendid proof ot 
the value of a pure-blooded sire. Out 
of small native mares I can show you 
1,400 geldings that can earn twice 
as much as the scrub colts, working 
as three-year-olds. 

1 have 


every 


used my draft mares for 
possible kind of work. The 
are taster to the turning plow under 
all conditions than mules. Harrow- 
ing and drilling after plowing, their 
large feet do not sink in the ground, 
and fag them like small animals. My 
heavy walk square up to 
fences, ditches, ete., and stand while 
I adjust my machine. I never need 
a whip and can count on them to pull 
any load their size justifies. They 
are a pleasure to work, and make 
farming a delight all the year round. 
WALTER W. FINLEY. 
Vilkesboro, N. C. 


mares 


North 





When to Water acest 

XTENSIVE tests have proved that 

it makes no difference in the di- 
gestion of the horses feed and his 
health, when he gets his water, just 
so long as he gets it regularly and 
sufficiently often. A horse enjoys 
a drink after eating his grain and 
there is no evidence to show that it is 
otherwise than good for hip 





























































I heres 210) lyear 


Guarantee in 
every roll of” 


CONGO 
ROOFING 


And the guarantee is 
in the form of an In- 
surance Policy issued 
by the National Surety 
Company. 

This policy insures your 
Congo 2 and 3-ply Roofing for 
ten years st the manufac- 
turers’ expense. You simply 
fill in the blanks telling the 
date you lay the roof and the 
buildings you put it on. 

If Congo should fail to last 
ten years, you get a new roof. 

It is simply a device of 
the manufacturers to break 
through all the unfounded 
claims that are made for other 
roofings, with something spe- 


cific and definite. It makes 
the buyer absolutely certain 
of what he is getting. Surely 
nothing could be fairer. 


/py ape this Policy and 
Congo, address 


I‘ ¢ a Cf 


a sainpte i] 
‘ i 


UNITED ROOFING & MFG. CO. 
Philadelphia Chicago Kansas City 
San Francisco 





BEEF CATTLE ON THE SOUTHERN FARM. 





How They Will Help the 


Farmer 
Improve His Land—Care of the Herd. 


to Make More Money and é 





must have in 
; for the improvement of 

our soils is our most pressing 
need, and it is generally conceded, I 
believe, that cattle are the best all- 
round consumers 
of the crops that 
we must grow to 
make the improv- 
ment of the soil 
so economical that 
it may be a possi- 
ble thing on the 
average Southern 
farm. Dairy cattle 
are attractive in 
this, that they, if 
handled, give returns 
|—-and that quickly—for feeds con- 
sumed. The drawbacks the 
confinement at home every day in 
the vear, that attends the proper han- 
dling of dairy animals, the dearth 
of good milkers which are an 
solute necessity if large production 
is expected, and the expensive equip- 
ment needed for the proper handling 
of the product. With beef cattle, on 
the other hand, the work may be 
left under the charge of the average 
farm hand for a few days at a time, 
if he is a man who can be depended 
upon to carry out simple instruc- 
tions; no milkers are required under 
some conditions, and only a small 
amount of this work is needed un- 
der any conditions of management; 
and no expensive equipment 
quired. The main thing to be looked 
after being economical produc- 
tion of feed crops and 


ATTLE we 


South 








A. L. FRENCH. 


rightly good 


are 


ab- 


is re- 


the 


simple means 


By A. L. 


French. 


ens very much the number of flies. 


We like the calves to come in the 
spring as the succulent grass, along 
vith the mother’s milk, makes far 
quicker growth. Calves from good- 
milking cows and having for sires 
good, blocky beef bulls, should 
weigh by this treatment at six or 
seven months of age from 450 to 500 
pounds, and be worth, at the present 
price for good calves, from $25 to 





THE PROGRESSIVE 
more greeds animals may 
more than their share of 
to the detriment of 
their associates. In 
cow should 
per 
ealf and grain 
more than $4. 

To make either of 
a success the calves 
sire a strictly high-class, pure-bred, 
beef bull, and for dam a fairly welli- 
formed cow that is a good milk pro- 
ducer. 


secure 
the grain 
themselves and 
this manner each 
from $50 to $55 
cost of the extra 
should amount to not 


produce 


year, and the 


the two methods 
must have for 


What a Good Sire is Worth. 


The good sire will add at ieast 
$20 to the value of each calf, and 
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PRIZE-WINNING 


HEREFORDS. 





$30 per head; which price 
well for all the feed 


will pay 
required to 





























Thirty Days Trial of 


ee States Bonded 
Stina Coal ss 
3 --Advantages--12 


rie Pays for itself in fuel saving 
in short time. 2nd, No violent vi- 


ig bration. érd, Greatly reduced bulk. 
@ 4th, Easily portable; mounted any- 
where, 6th, Every engine part and 
horse power guaranteed. 6th, Ab- 
*- volutely frost proof. 7th, Positively 


2to SO H. P. 
Wondertul New 
PumopingEngine 
Send postal todayfor 
Ulastrated Catalog. 


Perfect Lab: ation. nscooh 

iish. Lowest cost onat sat the gwen. 
. Made by reputab 

usiness. 




















employed for the ousing oO 
and 


crops stock. 


Two Methods for the Large 


farm 
results 
when each cow 
ealf until it 
—from five to 


large 
low in price, 
ably follow 
to nurse her 
weaning age 


On the 


will 


best 















in Cows, Heifersand Young Bulls, 
shatters Mereterds. 
fore buying elsewh 


GILTNER BROTHERS 


EMINENCE, KY. 
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Angus Cattle ori oi omg 
gains in cows, bulls ar 
h ifers 1 educe ir h j All stoct st 

' vrite 


Rose Dale Stock Farms, Jefiersonion, V 











BALES HAY — SAWS WOOD 
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SHORTHORN HEIFERS—OU 


Farmer. 
where :and is 
prob- 
is allowed 
arrives at 
seven 


months. Two methods may be used: 
| Either allow the calf to follow the 
| cow in the pasture, or keep the 
calves in a good pasture hear the 








ALITY IN EVERY LINE. 

keep a beef cow in good condition 
on land worth $50 per acre. A beef 
cow may be kept on ensilage, cotton- 
seed meal and pasture at about $21! 
per year, and three-fourths of the 
plant food value of the crops she 


returned to 
were grown. 
Small Farmer. 
where 


consumes be left to be 
the land on which 
A Good Plan for 

ror the smaller 


they 
the 


farm, more 


help is available, [ believe another 
method advisable. Let the _ beef- 
grower furnish the service of a first- 











farm and bring the cows to this pas- class beef bull to his neighbors 
ture twice per day to let the calves who are keeping only two or three 
nurse. ‘This last method is the one eows for the purpose of supplying 
we prefer, although it necessitates milk and butter for the home with 
a little more work than does the the understanding that he is to have 
other method \ll that is necessar the calves at two or three days old 
in the I ld len £ at a pri round $3 each Bring 
grass and 1 ind an oper these ilves to 1 arm and supply 
of th 1 cl nd back ae iv- each of > h an extra calf 
e ing | ( to nur thro I mime These 
ad | heat b ( » eal hould small 
di: H , D ure no ) ad- 
“ae, ee { r this the calve a ditio ( h mil nd s, the 
pass t $ > Ttroudlese should be supplied when two months 
f lo 5 ihis d of a hal t feed of shelled 
s ld b an every two or corn, about a ilf pound each per 
three da ‘ il nd day, which should be fed in a wide, 
the manure l » the field. 7 flat-bottomed trough, so each calf 
| will add to tl comfort of the calves will be able to secure his share if 
by giving them a clean bed, and less- fed in a narrow trough, a few of the 





the good milking dam will mean the 


difference between a good, growthy 
calf and a little runt. Not enough 
stress has, in my opinion, been laid 


on this point of having 
cows to mother beet 
will make a strong, 
during the early 
if deprived of h 
fluid. The shaeia be an 
that has received training 

his ancestry for 
toward ec 


milking 
No calf 
growth 
his life, 


making 


good 
calves. 
vigorous 
months of 
growth 
sire animal 
through 
generations 
production o 





miahy 


ynomical 








high-priced’ meat; and the chance 
are that if he received such traini 
he will iden Or . im. 3 
form and teeding capacity ana 
able to transmit these qualities to 
his offspri: 

Good, permanent pastures, I dee 
of primar) portance in | prot 
able handling of any sort of cattle, 
and | doubt if any combination will 
equal Bermuda ‘rass, herdsgrass 
and white lover for the lowe 
Piedmont Coastal plain; with herds 
grass, Japan clo white clover and 
Kentucky bluegrass for the upper 
Piedmont mountain section. 


Next to the 
comes a good, 
feed, wit 


of place, but cr¢ 


pastures in importance 
cheap supply of wintei 
pride 
hard by 


corn silage holding 
»wded pretty 


the legume hays and _ cottonseed 
meal. Corn stover also has a place 
to fill and fills it well if well cared 
for. 

{ff 20 pounds of cottonseed meal 
and 80 pounds of hulls be fed to at 


rand the 
sumed in 


$00-pound stee 100 pounds 


of feed be cor three days 





we reasonably expect from four to 
six pounds gain per hundred pounds 
of feed according to the kind 
and conditio: of the animal nd 
the k t i€ If has be ! 0 
feed For t ‘-e, steers fed 

days req l r cel ore gra 
to make 1 of iil i 

168th to +t 1 n i tha 
during he f 56 dav Cotto 
seed hulls and meal alo re not 
good feed for cattle and small gail 


are usuall after 60 or 90 days 





: On el me ’ t » ta. ¥ 
Whit yo wi d do i you e married 
to that wor . “You tell me what you 
would do: I ried to her.’’—Houston 


FARMER, 
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THE BEST BREED OF BEEF CATTLE. = |. Suppose Your Roof was 
T knew or heard of a vicious Angus. a Slab of Stone * 
The Case for the Hereford. +. The Angus are easily fattened a . . are : 
H EREFORD cattle fed on what the at any age, and make the finest of Oe ie eke ee ce ee 
Southern farmer throws away the much-wanted, famous baby beef, a” wintda’t owes aiiak th fotting, restialh 
annually will pay the running ex- selling for fancy figures. Many car- drying out, melting or deteriorating inany way. 
penses of most farms. This waste is loads sold for $13.50 to $17 per ecwt., And you wouldn't be alarmed 
corn stalks made into ensilage. Here- when Southern scrubs sold for $2.50 if sparks or burning embers 
ford cattle, when fat, bring top to $4, and hard to seil at that. Some from a fire next door fell on 
prices for beef. They are easily fat- Angus yearlings weigh 1,100 pounds, your roof. oo 
tened and respond readily to ensilage while the scrub weighs one-half as _I-M Asbestos Roofing is prac- 
ey pare re ie nee : ot : Real a tically such a s/ome roofing. It 
and cottonsee d meal and make large much or less. One sells for $70 to consists of layer on laver of 
i gains in W eight. They are gentle, $1 75 per head, while the other sells | Asbestos (stone) Felt securely 
docile cattle, regular breeders and for $6 to $20. cemented together with Trini- 
no breed can mark their calves bet- 5. They average higher prices for dad Lake Asphalt —two inde- 
ter. A good Hereford bull on any beef or breeding than any others, structible minerals. 
farm will soon have white-faced cat- selling for the highest prices ever 
tle. They are energetic, active and known for beef stock. 
make good grazers. Maturity of cat- 6. They have taken in the past 








is practically indestructible. This is proven by the fact that it 
good condition on many buildings whcre it has been in service 
than a quarter century wiilout coating, gravel or repairs. 

It has withstood the fierce flames of a plumber’s blow-torch for nearly 
an hour without injury or without the boards to which it was nailed bein: 
even scorched. 


iS Sti 








Half a century of roofing experience and our positive guarantee o 
satisfaction are behind J-I Asbestos Roofing. 


This roofing is suitabie for all kinds of buildings 
Your dealer sells J-l.i Asbestos Kocfing 


any climate. 


if not ur order to our 
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A NINE MONTHS’ ABERDEEN-ANGUS—WEIGHT 900 POUNDS. 
tle is most important to get the eleven vears all but one of the first 
best results. They are good feeders, prizes in the dressed carcass contests 
quiet in temperament, robust in con- at the International Fat Stock Show. 
stitution and adapted to any land. This is the supreme and final test of 


No other 
Hereford 


breed can compare with the 
to answer with these 
quirements. They stand alone 

breed free from disease, they are un- 
surpassed of constitu- 


re- 


as a 


in hardiness 


tion, quiet and tractable, and they 
can be bred in any climate and at 
any altitude. They mature early and 
at less cost than any other breed of 
cattle. Their carcasses contain the 
very best quality of beef, having the 
best mixture of lean and fat, which 
is so essential, and their flesh is ten- 


der, jusey and excellently flavored 
when kept free from ticks. 


The Southern States, through the 
Wisdom of Henry Clay, made the first 
importation of this breed to America. 
His advice was that careful selection 
should be made in the purchase of 
the who must be well-bred and 
have every point fully developed, so 
as breed stock with large frames 
capable of growing am abundance of 
flesh. He made the statement that a 
£00d sire considercd two-thirds 
of any herd in Hereford breeding. 
W. J. DAVIS. 


sire, 


to 
was 


Jackson, Miss. 





Six Reasons for Preferring the Aber- 


deen-Angus. 
_ are more uniform in color 
and style than any other promi- 
nent breed. Uniform stock sell far 
best. 

-. They are naturally hornless, 
making them much more valuable to 
the breeder or feeder The calves 
from common cows by Angus sires 
are nearly all hornless, black, blocky, 


Synimetrical like 

Hundreds of 
or injured 
Caused by 
Not by 
£entle 


the 
persons 
and enormous 
horned stock, 
They are quiet 
have no horns. I 


sires. 

are killed 
losses are 
every year. 
and 
never 


Angus. 
and 


merit and value in a beef animal. 


These are the testimonies of the 
experts, not the talk of men selling 
stock, and experts count. When the 
Angus invade England, the home of 
the most fastidious beef eaters on 
earth, the birthplace of the Short- 
horn, Hereford and Devon; or Ire- 


land, with her Galloways, and defeat 
them all in their homes, while from 
Canada and this country comes the 
same story—nearly a unanimous ver- 
dict from the world’s expert judges, 
giving the Angus first place- 
should we laymen doubt? 

ALTON M. WORDEN. 

Tullahoma, Tenn. 


why 


Believes the Shorthorns Best of All. 
] HAVE been breeding and 

Shorthorns for 20 years. 
been highly profitable and has afford- 
ed me a great deal of pleasure. In our 
prairie section, where we have ample 
and rich pastures, with plenty of al- 
falfa hay for the short period of win- 
ter feeding, I think the Shorthorns 
are decidedly the best cattle, for the 


following reasons: The steers are 
certainly as good as any, and the 


heifers and cows will sell for a good 
deal more on the springer and milker 
markets and nothing will beat a good 
Shorthorn bull 


when it comes to 
grade steers and heifers. I have sold 
many heifers with their first calves 
at $40 to $50 per head without any 
feed bill, and that means a _ nice 
profit, as any cattleman knows. My 


grade steer calves sell for $15 at six 
to eight months old I have been 
watching the Hereford and Angus 
herds of my neighbors with deep in- 
terest, and feel safe in saying that, 
all things considered, the Shorthorns 


will beat them all. Then there is 


raising 


It has 


nearest Bra: 
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nothing prettier in the cattle line 
than a well-kept herd of the ‘Red, 
White and Roans.” 

R. B. HARDY 


Columbus, Miss. 


Red Polls—The Dual-Purpose Breed 
are many sections 


7. 2. 
country where’ farmers 


butter enough for family use, and on 


of the 


make 


the lush grass of early summer, sel] 
a few pounds. This farmer may 
keep a number of cows, five, 10, 290, 


as the case may be; he may be so sit- 
uated that he cannot get labor 
the needs of dairying, or if he can do 
this, he cannot give it the close su- 
pervision it demands. He wants a 
cow that gives two or three gallons 
of milk per day, a cow that drops a 
good, big calf, that will grow off 
fast from the jump, whether fed by 
hand for a month or allowed to 
take part of the dam’s milk by suck- 
ing her, and at the end of the month 
will commence to eat some bran and 
cottonseed meal and drink skim 
milk. A Red Poll calf will do this and 
have no scours. 

If you don’t need the cow’s milk 
and leave him a teat or two, he 
grows right along. Two calves can be 
put on one cow and you milk the 
other. Much time and bother is thus 
saved. 


The Red Poll cow is extremely do- 


cile. She has no horns to accidental- 
ly jab you with; she carries much 
more flesh than the heavy breeds; 


she dresses well when butchered, into 
good beef, and so do the steers. The 
bulls are not vicious. A 10-year-old 
boy can lead one by the ring or drive 
him up from the pasture. 


Many parts of the South = are 
blessed with short, natural grasses. 
The pastures are frequently about 


dried up in July and August. Dairying 
is out of the question without sup- 
plemental feeds. Here is where the 
dual-purpose Red Poll comes in. She 
will go through in good condition, 
till you turn her into the corn fields, 


for | 





A Dixie Pea Huller | 


makes big protits out of Cow 
Peas. Hulls and cleans withe 
out burstir t peas, in- 
creases the 10cts. per 
bushel. sands have 





viven satis*a 
years, Illustrat 
free upon “que 
today Dept. 24 


SANDERS MFG. CO., 
Rome, Ga. 


for over 1 
i catalog 
t Write 








It is a PEERLESS---Don’t Forget IT. 
4 pea huller that vets all the peas, threshes Sorghum 
eed, Kaftir Corn tor and Velvet Beans 






A boy can 
Write tor booklet 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Indestructible teeth. 


PEERLESS PEA HULLER CO., 











The Victor Pea Huller 








thrashes Peas, Bans, ete. 

Strong, easily op rated and 

light in ght Does 

nearly as much ork ag 

larger and heavier mae 

chines. Good vheat fan 

and separator. ‘atalogue 

free. Address, VICTOB! 
PEA HULLER CO., Depts 

24, Rome, Ga. 








Where she will glean the fodder and 
the shucls3 that are left, where, may- 


be, you sowed some cowpea She 
is a hustler. If your fields 2 enced 
you are throwing away time and) 


money shredding your corn (I know, 


I have tried it). Red Polls and otheg 
cows will eat the stalks to th@ 
ground. W. B. MEARES. 


Linwood, N. C. 





The proper use of livestock on the 
farm embraces more than growing 
hogs and cattle—it means two, three 


and four-horse teams used to plows 
and harrows. It means cutting down 
the use of man-labor by increasing 
the use of horse-labor. In turn, it 
means more hvc,.s and corn and oats 
and pastures. It means growing 


horses and mules to provide the farm 
teams instead of buying them from 
lowa and the other livestock States. 
In short, it would revolutionize 
Southern plan of farming.—Lem 
Banks. 


the 
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depending on thell 
size. Wemakeany 
size just as cheay 


8x 16— Axin. Cypress Sile $ 66.00 
10X 20-2 — 116.00 
10X22-2 “* a — 126.00 
412x20-2 “ = 4 134.00 
12xX24-2 “ “3 - 59.00 

What you get in addition to the above is: 


Ast—Our 1912" continuous door opening . with gal- 
vauized hardware and combination ladder; 2nd—Two 
galvanized cables; Brd—Two new style anchor rods; 
4th—Interior coated with ‘’Shelco’’ gloss; Sth—Out- 
side painted with oxide red paint. 

This is the biggest value ever prone fe now to be 
val d when wanted. The difference between buying 

Arundel” Silo by mail and buying a Sile oO ‘tea m an 
z nt is to make a saving of from 20 to 40%. If this 
saving is not made in the price you surely will save it 
tn the qualit 

Buy the “‘Arundel”’ Silo, examine it and if 

it is not as represented—don’t take it. 

That fs cur proposition—can you beat it? 
k ee pay the freight back. Which will 
over. Deal with the maker direct 

Write for Silo Booklet **‘ ZX’ 
THE BALTIMORE COMPANY, Baltimore, Md. 



































irsimple yet perfect-fitting doors, 
g air-tight silo, entirely pre- 
vent possibility of ensilage spoiling. 
Quick, easy adjustment without 
mer orwrench. Free access, 
ry siloeasy toerect. Seasoned 
white pineorcypressstaves. Refined 
iron hoops forin easy ladder. 
Write for free catalogue with proof 
f our claims from delighted users. 
ECONOMY SILO & MFC. CO., 

Box 35M Frederick, Md. 


Get It From} 
= ag» the Factory 
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SKITSELMAN 
Ce FENCE 


Pare from thorough 
if Galvanized Open 
Hearth steel wire. Our 
free Catalog shows 100 
styles and heights of 
hog, farm and poultry 
fence at from 


1 1: 2 CentsaRod Up 


Sold on 30daysfreetrial. If not satisfied re- 
turn it at our expense and we will refund 
yourmoney. 80-rod spool of Ideal galvanized 


BARBED WIRE $1.40 


Write today for large Free Catalogue. 


KITSELMAN BROS. Box 84 Muncie, Indiana. 


| 
FENCE 














OST durable fence WY 

made. Heaviest wires 
Double galvanized. Stock¥’# ~ 

strong. see. » WN 

3 to 35c per ro IN 

aM, free. We pay freight SS 
ie Brown Fence & Wire coN 8 

Dept. s9 Cleveland, O. 

























Only Way to Kill 

Boll Worm and Army Worm 
Spray four rows at once, fast as a g=s= 

horse can walk, with the Watson § 
Ospraymo Sprayer. Throws 
spray mist, with strong force. 
Liquid is stirred and strainers 
cleaned automatically. Proven 
a great success with cotton 
and potato planters. We 

make ail kinds of sprayers 
for all uses. Spraying Cal- 
endar and Direc- 
tions, free—the 
proper mix- 
tures, when 
and how to 
spray, etc , 
Ask for free ae! 
FIELD FORCE PUMP Co. 


109 Eleventh St., Eimira, N.Y. 
that high lifting into your 


goad high-wheeled farm wagon. 
AY LOOK up that old running 


gear with broken 

wheels and pull it out of the 

eed patch from behind the 
bition 


LISTEN 














to what our free 


catalogue sa 
about low-down steel whe: 
for that gear. It will make 


ithe handiest wagon 
had on your farm. 
Havana Metal Wheel Co. 


Box 65, Havana, Ill, 


_ Blorver 


“DECOMPOSED 
AND PLANT-HOO! 


you ever 











kre an ay 
BY NATUR 


ruRr 
SOLUBLE.’ 


COMPANY 


$387 


THE FARMERS’ 


& BUGGY WHEELS THis 


PHOSPHATE 








With Rubber Tir en, $18.45. Your Wheels Rerubbered, 
$10.30. make wheels % to 4 in. tread. Tops, $6.50, 
Shafts, $2.10 Repair Wheels, $5.95; Axles $2.25; Wag: 


on Umbrella free. Buy direct. Ask for Catalog 15 


GPLIT HICKORY WHEEL CO, 515 F St, Cincinnsti, Odie, 
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THD SILO AND THE DAIRYMAN. 





No Man With Eight Cows Can Afford to Do Without a Silo—The 


Best Way to Utilize the Greatest of 


All Our Feed Crops. 





By J. A. Conover, Annapolis, Md. 


ACH year sees more and mors 
silos built and more men who 
become converts to the use of 
silage as a stock feed. In one State 
last year over 1,000 silos were put 
up. This is in- 

deed very encour- 


It 
better liv 


aging. 


means 


estock, 


richer farms, bet- 
ter farm homes, 
and inore DOs 


perous farmers. 





It shows that the 
farniers are study- 
ing their business 
MR. CONOVER more closely from 
the soil fertility standpoint as well 
as the money side The silo has long 
ine i sed the perimental state, 
it is a business proposition that adds 
dollars and cents to the dairyman’s 
bank account. 
Why the South Needs silos. 
The silo is especially well adapted 
to Southern conditions, for the ftol- 
lowing reasons: 
(1) Repeated tests at a number 
of experiment stations have shown 





varieties of 

amount of teed 
Northern va 

ynditions. 


that the Southern 
yield a larger 
per acre than 


under the same c¢ 


corn 
value 
rieties, 


(2) Corn is pre-eminently the crop 
the legumes and grasses 
but corn gives betier re- 
than any othec crop; 


for the silo, 
used, 


the 


can be 


sults in silo 




















A CONCRETE SILO. 

the Sonth is increasing its acreage 
of corn rapidly, getting more cows 
and it therefore needs the silo 

(3) The growing season is longer 
and a crop of silage can be grown to 
maturity, following wheat, oats, rye 
or other winter crops. Owing also to 
the longer growing season there is 
a greater range in the time of filling 

(4) The Southern dairyman is 
growing many of the legume crops 
for hay. These combined ith silage 
make a splendid ration for the dairy 
cow and often little or no gré 
need be fed 

For the mone invested, the silo 
gives the larges returns of an 
building on the far If ive the 
entire corn plant and puts it in the 
best po bl } for ft ding. Even 
in d often 30 per cent o 
tt in val t lo 
by curii in th i In the South 
this lo is usually greater. When 
put in tl ilo ti ss need not ex- 
ceed 10 per ce Nearly three 
times the feed value can be stored 





in the silo as can in an equal amount 
of space in the hay mow. The silo 
then, per ton capacity, can be built 
cheaper than any other building on 
the farm. 


The kind of silo to build will de- 


pend upon the dairyman’s_ re- 
sources and whether or not he is 
going to remain in the business. I 
consider the concrete silo best, and 


while it costs about $1 more per ton 
capacity to build, it will not fall to 
pieces, blow down nor rot out. If 
proper care is taken in the building 
the concrete silo it will keep the 
silage perfectly. The walls should 
be smooth and should be given a coat 


of 


silo varies from $1.25 up to $3 or 
$4 per ton, depending upon the yield 
per acre-and ability of the farmer as 
a manager at filling time. 

Mr. Dairyman, if you have eight 
or more cows and have no silo, take 
a lesson from the man who has been 
enjoying one during these times of 


high-priced feed, make _  arrange- 
ments right now to build this sum- 
mer. Get in touch with your experi- 


ment station or your State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and learn from 
them the best size and kind to build 


to suit your needs. Nearly every 
State in the South has some man 
who’s business it is to assist the 
dairyman along the lines of better 
methods. Find this man, get him 














JERSEY COW OF THE RIGHT TYPE. 





of coal-tar before filling the first time, 
and afterward often as needed. | 
have seen some complaints about the 
silage spoiling next to the walls of 
the concrete silos, but that has not 
been my experience. The two con- 
crete silos built on the Naval Acad- 
emy Dairy farm last year were filled 
to overflowing, we are feeding out of 
the second one now and in the tour- 
teen vears that I have been working 
with silos and silage I have never 
had finer feed. [ have seen equally 
as good results in concrete silos 
throughout the South. Our silos are 
not plastered on the inside or out, 
but the walls are smooth and coated 
with coal-tar We used home-made 
metal forms, cleaned and oiled these 
before each filling. I have said this 
much about the concrete silo because 


I believe it will be the silo of the fu- 


as 








ture, especially for the South. 

The dairyman who has eight cows 
needs a silo and if he can not build 
the best, then let him build a cheaper 
oO! out of wood. This will not be 
as satisfactory as the brick or con- 
crete, but it will sho him the great 
value of silage as a feed for dairy 
cows, Will cheapen his ration, keep 
his cows in bette health, and in 
the end will help him to build a bet- 
ter silo, get better cows and will 
make him a better dairyman Not 
on this, his neighbors: will see 
his good works and will follow his 
lead, soon there will be a num- 
ber of silos in his community and a 
mo! prosperous set of farmers 

Feeding Value of Silage. 

Silage has a greater feeding valu 
tha i ind it chemic 
an t succuience tft 
wha yuld other ise b a very a 
ration, it is cooling to the sys 
keeps the bowels in good conditio 
and the animal in better health, im- 





proves the appetite and lowers the 
cost of production Silage is the 
cheapest rough feed that the dairy- 
man has. The cost of growing a 
crop of corn and putting it into the 





to visit you, and help you to build 
a silo. You will never know wha 
your cows have been missing all 
these years until you feed them 
silage out of your own silo. 


A Great Jersey Record. 
REMARKABLE record in Jersey 
breeding has been accomplished 


A 


























by my two boys, 12 and 15 years o 
‘ge, respectively, who are intensely; 
interested in high types of Jerseys 

They have a cow, Goldie, born in 
October, 1907. In April, 1909, she 
dropped a heifer, Pinkey; August, 
1910, a heifer, Lady Hooper; July, 
1911, Fern tose, and will calve 
again in May. Her daughter, Pinkey 
dropped a heifer, Nonan’s Princess, 
March, 1911, and another heifei 
Fern lLad’s Valentine, February 
1912. The second daughter, fad 
Hooper, wi j May, 1912, b 
vanalda’s and Pinkey 
daughter, Princess, has been b l 
Financial Countess 

In all there are six cows with tl} 
mother Goldie, five of which are he 
oft ing, and. two more calves du 
in These are conservative! 
worth $1,200. This demonstrate 
the enormous profits in breeding 
high type of Jerseys, The cows 
heavy milkers, rich in butter-fat, a1 
the butter sells at the vir l ] 
livery, for 30 cents per poun¢ 

During the grazing season ( 
cattle are pastured on a n I 
orchard grass and clover, and 1? 
the winter th ration i org 
timothy ay bran and tt 
meal, Thev have never eater! r 
or meal RUTLED SM 

Cookeville, Tenn 

As vegetation--plants--appeal 
the earth before animals, likew 
feeds must be grown before lives 
can become profitable. 

I coulda not run n farm vit 
pape It’s the best farm paper pt s i 
Ww J. Weaver, Marshall, N. C. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMEE 
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Saturday, April IS, t9E2.] 
CLEAN MILK ON THE FARM. 
if the Milk Is Not Clean It Is Not 


the Cow’s Fault, But the Milker’s. 


a progressive, some Ssys- 


x ‘RY city or town of any size, if 
k has 


object 
protect 


} inspection The 
ot h inspection being to 
its health, for it 
is a fact that dis- 
eases, such as tu- 
berculosis, scarlet 
fever, typhoid 
fever, diptheria 
and many stom- 
ach troubles are 
carried by milk. 
To this inspection 
many parents owe 
the lives of their 
children, for if the city did not carry 
on such inspection, there would be no 
way of keeping dirty milk out of 
their homes. 

The work of inspection may be di- 
vided into two divisions: (1) To keep 
the quality such as having the right 
percentage of fat and solids not fat 
up to the proper standard; and (2) 
to inspect for purity or detect any 
adulterations, preservatives or un- 
cleanliness. 

If it is necessary for the city to 
have such inspection to keep up its 
health standard, should the country 








PROF. BURGESS. 


do likewise? This can be answered 
by the question: Are the lives of 
those who live in the country of less 


value than those who live in the city? 
Then why should methods be prac- 
ticed on the farm, to produce milk 
for home use, that would not be 
permitted were the milk to be sold 
in the city? But is it a fact that much 
dirty milk is being produced and 
used on the farms? Yes, only too 
true. The writer knows that as a 
boy he has milked under conditions 
that would not have passed under a 
close inspection and that he has 
brought milk into the house that he 
very glad he cannot be forced 
to drink. 


is now 


There is a reason why the milk 
produced on the farm, for home use, 
is not as a rule as clean as that pro- 
duced on a dairy farm under a sys- 
tem of inspection. It is simply be- 
cause the production of milk for the 
home is not given first consideration, 
but is very often looked upon as a 
burden and a kind of necessary nuis- 
ance. The milking is turned over 
to the younger members of the family 
or is done by the farmer or one of 
his hired men after the regular farm 
work is done. Under either system 
the cleanest milk is not produced, for 
the cows are always milked in a 
hurry and very little attention is 
given to details, the object being to 
see “how quick’ and not “how 
clean’? the milking can be done. 

If it be true that dirty milk is 
being produced on the farm for home 
use and that dirty milk is dangerous 
to good health, what is the remdy? 
The answer is to put the family 
cow in her proper place among the 
other livestock of the farm. She 
should produce a large share of the 
living of the family and if she does 
her duty, she is of more real value 
than any horse or mule. rive her a 
clean stall. Curry and brush her as 
much as the best horse. Feed and in 
every treat her as you would 
a high-priced animal. 

Unless bedding is very easy to get 
it will be best not to give the cow 
the freedom of a box stall. Even 
With plenty of bedding it is hard to 
keep a cow clean in a box stall. If 
only cow is kept some form of 
stanchion or tie will be found of 
great help in keeping her clean. 

At milking time the cow’s udder 
should be well washed and dried. It 
is not enough to wash the teats alone 
and leave them wet as is often done. 
The milker should learn to milk with 


way 


one 


dry hands and not dip the fingers 
into the milk every few moments. 
The best milk pail is one with at 


least three-quarters of the top cov- 
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"YPITTSBURGH PERFECT” ” 


_The most distinctive and economical ‘| 


FENCE 


cheap price is bound to be 
a cheep fence clear through—poor and unsatisfac- 
ong, 


y Look beyond the purchase 
i price when you buy wire 
iif fencing. 


{ 
| A fence you get ata 





tory in service, coon to rust, 
away, an expensive failure. 
















































Fences for every FIELD, 


Wire, Fence Staples, 
Hearth Material. 


(11) 483 
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Wire fence economy means more 


than first cost price. 

It means a full and efficient service 
that lasts for years ; an elimination of time, energy and money 
spent in endless "re pairs; it means an investment that 
pays big dividends by increasing farm production through 
better farm equipment. 


break and fall 


** Pittsburgh Perfect’? Fences are the most economical you cau buy because they are the most 
adaptab! e and adjustable to all fencing conditions and requirements of the farm, 
the stron;est and most durable because Open Hearth wire—like old time iron wire—heavily 
galvanized with pure zinc, is used exclusively in their manufacture, and is ELECTRICAL- 
LY WELDED ai every touching point in the fabric, producing practically a one piece fence. yy, 
They are the most distinctive because of t':eir construction, and enhance the appearance 
increase the actual value of a farm by perfectly serving their particular purpose and permit- 
ting scientific crop rotation. 


See your dealer—or write for descriptive literature and catalogue of styles and sizes of ‘Pittsburgh Perfect” 82° 
FARM, RA) 


They are 


eand 





\ “woe 
RASS = 


EVERY ROD GUARANTEED PERFECT 
VCH, LAWN, POULTRY and RABBIT YARD and GARDEN, 


PITTSBURGH STEEL CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers of ‘ ‘Pittsburgh Perfect’ Brands of Barbed Wire, Bright, Annealed and Galvanized 
Standard Wire Nails, and “‘Pittsburgh Perfect” Fencing, al! made of Open 








ered. The custom of milking in a 
quart cup and having an open pail 
by the side to empty into is a very 
bad one. Milk fast and get the milk 
out of the stable as soon as possible, 
so that it will be exposed as little 
as possible to the air and dust. Warm 
milk very quickly takes up odors to 
which it is exposed. 

As soon as the milk gets to the 
house it should be strained through 
cheese cloth. The wire gauze strainer 
on the milk pail as sold over the 
country is very poor. The wire is 
hard to keep clean and the strainer 
is so coarse that only the large trash 
is stopped. The cheese cloth will 
not make the milk absolutely clean, 
but it will stop very much more dirt 
than the wire gauze. 

The milk should be strained into 
vessels that have been scalded and 
exposed to the sunlight. The milk 
vessels should be used for no pur- 
pose except to hold milk. It should 
then be put away in as cold a place 
as can be found on the farm. As 
milk absorbs odors, it should not be 
placed close to meats or vegetables. 

The milk as secreted by the cow 
is clean and becomes unclean only 
when exposed to uncleanly condi- 
tions. The cow is not to blame un- 
less she is diseased or has a sore 
udder. Do not allow her to go to 
stagnant pools to get water. Give 
good water and feed her a good, well- 
balanced ration. Do not require her 
to eat the ‘“‘left-overs’’ of the farm. 
The feed does not affect the rich- 
ness of the milk, but poor food may 


affect the health of the cow. Dusty 
or mouldy hay should be avoided. 
Milk is a perfect food in that it 


contains the essentials of a perfect 
food, but if handled in an uncleanly 
manner may become a very danger- 
ous product. If then by a little lack 
of care and attention a large propor- 
tion of the family’s food can be so 
easily made a source of sickness, is it 
not time for the farmer as well as 
the man of the city, to give some at- 
tention to the subject of clean milk? 
J. M. BURGESS. 
Clemson College, S. C. 


The Holstein-Friesian Association 
of America will give the following 
prizes at Southern shows this year: 
North Carolina State Fair, silver cup 
to best breeder’s young herd; Tennes- 
see State Fair, 20 per cent cash added 
to prizes in special classes; Virginia 
State Fair, silver cup to best breed- 
er’s young herd. 
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That the highest grade saw and tool equipment is considered 
one of the live factors in modern farm efficiency i is proven 
by the flood of requests for this book, ““Disston Saws and 

Tools for the Farm,’’ which has already necessitated a 
second large edition. 


This free book tells about the great variety of 


DISSTON 


SAWS TOOLS FILES 


They possess a world-wide reputation for efficiency and depead> 
ability and have a guarantee behind them of 72 years’ standing. 
These tools are made in the largest works of their kind in 
the world. This book offers many important suggestions on 
farm economies and improvements through efficient saw 

and tool equipment, and the keeping of same in proper 

working order. 

Send for the “DISSTON FARM TOOL BOOK’’ today 
a postal will bring it. 


Henry Disstom 
Sold by Se & Sons 


The Book That Met a Quick 


Universal Demand 


® 
















all | Incorporated 
Pro M Keystone Saw, Tool 
a Steel & File Works 
S P.O. Bex H-1532 
Philadelphia, Pa, 




















Turnipseed Improved Cultivator 


Saves the work of an extra man and mule right in the 
season when they are worth $5 per day, by straddling 
cotton with one operation. Leaves the cotton on ridge 
of uniform width making it easy to chop. Throws dirt 
to middle and 
covers up all 
grass. 
ADJUSTABLE. 
Feet quickly set 
any distance apart, also setto walk animal 
on or off the row. Strongly made of high grade 
steel, Can be fitted with turners, scooters oe 
sweeps 
Biaalanses owners. uyit. Try it. Ifyou f Hhons t 
like it freightit back to us and we will refund 
your moneys Write today for full particulars, 


GRIFFIN MACHINE & SUPPLY CO., Griffin, Ga. 








$H:50 


F. O. B. Griffin, Ga. \ 


Fitted with one set each of 
turners and scooters, 





REFERENCES: 
The Commercial Agencies 
and Griffin Banks 
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-free inspection and trial. Save from $50 to 
$250 on your gate purchase. lowa Gates 
are made of high carbon steel tubing and large stiff No.9 
wires. Rust proof—wear proof. Write for my special proposi- 
tion today. Complete galvanized frame, also painted gates 
cheaper than ever before. Jos. B. Clay, Manager., |QWAGATE CO., 55 









Ciay Siseet, Cedar Fails, lowa 
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Fast, Clean Threshing 


Frick threshers have 
others—the regular, 


not found in 
well-balanced 
parts, charac- 
teristic of all Frick threshers is due to the heavy 
closed cylinder running in long anti-friction bearings. 
The value of this feature alone cannot be over- 
estimated. With the double faced threshing tooth 
and one concave with two rows of spikes, cleaner 
threshing is accomplished than by others with two or 
more concaves. 


advantages 
evenly sustained 


motion of all separating and cleaning 


The patent separating grate is most effective and 
consumes no power—is indestructible. The gravity 
cleaner is always reliable and conveniently adjusted 
to various kinds of grain. 


Ask for our 1912 catalog—our prices will interest 
Traction and Portable Engines and Saw-mills also. 


FRICK COMPANY 


(Depository For the South.) 
SALISBURY, N. C. 
Olfice-Factory: WAYNESBORO, PA. 


you. 








spe 
me quick f° - you a 


yu 2 
W peayen ev 


ll soon see the reason for tl 
alloway has no factory”—‘'Galloway’s pre 
is ene quality” those are a few of their stories. é 
yvoing to call their bluff and make such prices to 10 or more 
en in every tow nship that will bring the orders and ywup 
the dealers’ “jokes” in their true light. In the meantime 
I'm getting hundr of letters like this: A. L. Westphe al, 
St. Francis, Minn. ites: Last > ir tigated 5cur6 
ht the Gallo- /E 
Sere 


> realiy funny thi 


mee loway - stu uit 


2 Get My Prices NOW 


different e nine 
way, and I am very well satisfied } with it. 
least $100.00 on it. 
Write guick for B Sngine Catalog and special prices. [ll 
also send my fine new F General Line Catalog in five colors. 
WM, GALLOWAY, President 


THE WM. GALLOWAY CO 675A J Galloway Station, WATERLOO, IA 
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have saved at 







































The South’s Power in the South 


RE YOU interested in machinery of any kind? If so, 
write the undersigned. We are Southern Manufacturers 

and make our own engines and boilers and guarantee them. 
When you deal with us you get the benefit of over 50 years’ 
‘experience. Our engines and boilers are now in use in many 
of the ginneries, saw mills, cotton mills, oil mills and other 
enterprises throughout the South requiring power. We al- 
so make a specialty of Tanks, Tanks and Towers, Smoke 
Stacks and all kinds of Boiler Work. We make Cane 
Mills and Syrup Kettles, Pulleys, Castings, ete. Write us for 
prices on our Plz intation Pumping Outfits, ‘Saw Mills, Shingle 
Mills, Planers and Matchers, and Wood Splitters. Write at 
once, advising your wants. 

We also sell the Bogart gasoline 
for prices and catalog. 


SCHOFIELD’S IRON WORKS 
MACON, GEORGIA. 
Branch Office: Charlotte. N.C 


and gas engines. Write 


, 307 West Trade Street. 























Our advertisers are guaranteed to do what they 
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How Mr. Williams Has Been Able 
Butter in Ten Years and Make 
fore. 


By Felix Williams, 

E are in the Piedmont section 

of Georgia, where grass, corn, 

peas, wheat, oats, rye, vetch 

and clover are natural crops. It is also 
very natural for the soil in this sec- 
tion to wash and become ugly and 
almost barren if the farmer does not 
take advantage of the opportunity 
the numerous crops offer in the way 


of rotation. There is no rotation 
that compares with a rotation in 
which livestock figures. It is the 


purpose of this article to tell how I 
succeeded in changing from the “all- 
cotton money crop’”’ to livestock as a 


to Sell $16,800 Worth of 


More Cotton Than He Did Be- 


Villa Rica, Ga. 


ways to make my 
the best trade. I w 


15 cents 


butter appeal 
as soon selling at 
per pound above what [ 
started with and the customers 
mand our butter from the grocer, 
so he is very courteous to us. Much 
better than the ordinary retail trade. 
Good butter can be made only from 
pure cream free from odor and with 


to 


de- 


the right amount of acid developed 
in it.. It should be churned in a 
scrupulously clean churn. Too much 


hot water cannot be used on utensils 
price 
always 


used in butter making. 
received for butter is 


The 
nearly 





PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


MAN’S DAIRY EXPERIENCE. 








A HERD OF 


HOLSTEINS, 





side-line and a means of having ready 
money, so that the cotton crop could 
be a surplus, and as a speedy means 
of making the worn farm produce 
larker crops without such an enor- 
mous outlay for commercial fertil- 
izer. 

We 
as a fé 
is the 
farming 
the South. 
portant 
my ig 


chose dairying and hog raising 
line, and I am sure it 
paying line of livestock 
the Piedmont section of 
The first and most im- 
obstacle I had to meet was 
unskiilfulness in 
ed with 


eda pu 


1yorite 
most 


for 


and 


COWS H 


norance 
handling 
five ¢ 
bred 


conimens 
s and soon 
bull. I 
calves 
yv fig 
yther 
except 


re- 


purcha 
as very anxious to 
bull, for I 
th there 
good herd 
aise them from 
bulls. 
against 
calv died or were 


I could hope 


raise the of this 


had alrea ured out 


Way 


lal 





to geta 


of cows to r 
good pure 


seemed 


zood cows and 
But 
me, 
scr 
of 


bred 
everything 
the 


to go 
es so 


iwny for nothing 


them. 


out 


Some Things Learned About Calf 


Feeding, 
ing and reading 
everything I could find that even 
gave a hint on the subject, I formed 
'some rules and habits about calf-feed- 
ing which I have followed ever 
and have not had of scours 
| or any other disease in ten years. 
' I never feed a calf from a dirty pail, 
never feed cold milk and I do not 
over-feed. Four pounds at a _ feed 
| twice a day is right for a calf of 
|} ordinary weight and each individual 
calf gets its own mother’s milk. This 
is very important. 

We decided 
would give 


At last, after study 


since 


a case 


butter, this 
to keep 
every- 
with 
deliv- 
carry it 
making 


make 
a better chance 
at all 
have 


to 
me 
a close watch times 
thing I 
'a team 


ering, 


on 
man off 


week 


would 
only one time a 
and that would be 
shipping place 
butter [ was up against 
stacle I had 
had 
the 


a 
‘ 


to 
In 
the same ob- 
skill and kr l- 
by selling my 


butter 


to the 


low 


no 


edge, so to begin 


countrys price. I 


study butter-making 


butter at 


began to and 








determined by the 


color and flavor. 


uniformity 


Test Every Cow. 
To know how to feed dairy 
make them produce all they 
pable of producing without 
quires a great deal of skill, 


are Ca 
Waste, re 


and 











out this dairying loses its attraction 
In order to acquire this skill I had 
to get intensely interested in each it 
dividual cow. There is no way by) 
which we can become so deeply in- 
terested in each cow and know ho 
to feed her economicalls ept b 
the scales and Babcock test. Bs 
ethod the feed can be increa 
till the scales show no crease 
the milk flow, then the d cat 
linvi hed till she shows sig 
falling off. I am sure there 
many record-breaki cows Os 
owners donot hts their valu 
Many of the 1,000 pounds of butter 
vear cows have been sold at 
ord prices because their ownel 
never tried them. 

But no matter how good the co 
really is, she cannot show what she 
can do unless she is given the sor 
of feed suited to her. Here in tl 
South where the climate is ideal and 
the rainfall abundant for the produc- 
tion of enormous crops of forag 
crops for the silo and for soiling, 
is strange to note that few dairyme! 
use them I began trying to succeed 
with the dairy with no better feed 
than cottonseed meal and hulls. Th 
result was cows off feed most of thi 
time, and continual trouble at calving 
time. These troubles at calving 
time affected very seriously my bus!- 
ness, for the whole lactation perio 
is governed by how the cow does 
calving and a few weeks afterwal 
When I built a silo and began fe 
ing my cows silage in winter al 
soiling crops in summer, by act 
test my profits were double and 
cows’ health perfect. My er 1 
is corn silage, cottonseed meal 

at straw. In spring I f i gi 
at and in ummer and fall 


green corn, sorghum and p 


or 


cows to 


with- 


eas. I teed 















ing 
ing 
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each cow an average of 4 pounds J 
cottonseed meal daily the year round. 

in full 


In winter when my cows are 
flow of milk I feed as high as 7 
pounds me al a day with 30 to 40 


pounds silage and wheat straw. 


Teaching Negroes to Do Dairy Work. c 


objection is generally raised 
labor in the South is not 
competent. It is true that the negro 
is naturally a cotton field laborer, 
put he can also be trained to be a 
good dairyman. I have taken ne- 
croes Whom other men have found 
almost worthless, with me to work 
with my cows and have developed 
them into competent, careful men. I 
did not do this by cuffing them about, 


The 
that the 


N°. man yet born can learn enough 
intelligently without a record of each 


pound of milk; 
a week or often enough to determine 
approximately what each cow is re- 
ceiving 
once a month. Make a record of these | 
and intelligent breeding and feeding | 
is more easy. Without these records 
it is impossible. 





ndividual Cow Records a Necessity 
for the Dairyman. 


about his cows to feed and breed 


productions. Weigh every 
weigh the feed once 


ow’s 


and Babcock test the milk 


| 

Every cow is not a good one > 
therefore every heifer calf is not 
worth raising and testing out in the} 




















GUERNSEY COW—KATHLEEN’S LILY ELLA. 

Typical Dairy Farm and a Good Producer. | 

| 

but by studying their nature and herd. It is too expensive to keep, 
bragging on them at times and even heifers in the herd until they are 
paying them a little extra sometimes. tour years old, at least, before their | 
I find this a better plan than the old worth is known. Save only the heifers | 


idea that the negro had to be cussed. 
I think the trouble with labor in the 
dairy is in the farmer himself. He 
does not want to get down to work 
in earnest himself. He wants his 
negro to do it all, and the negro does 
not know how unless the boss knows 


and is willing to get right out and 
show him. 
My books show that from twenty 


cows I have sold to one retail grocer 
$16,800 worth of butter, and in the 
ten years meantime have even grown 
more cotton than before we started 


the dairy. 
At times the profits from the dairy 
have been practically nothing, but 


since we have learned that good cows 
are essential and that they require 
home-grown succulent feed and that 
cottonseed meal combines admirably 
With these forage crops, we have 
found the dairy very profitable and a 
rea] fertilizer plant on the farm. 





Feed the Cow Liberally. 


HE advice, not to overfeed the 

cow just before and after calving, 
does not mean that she is to be 
Starved. In fact, a good dairy cow 
that gives milk for 101-2 to 11 
months is a very hard-worked animal 
and if she is dried off six weeks or 
a month before calving she should be 
fed liberally during that rest in order 
that she may build up her own body 
and nourish the calf she is carrying. 


It is a mistake to cut off the feed 
too much. The ration should be a 
liberal one up to within a day or two 
of calving and after calving the 
ration should be light for a week or 
ten days and then gradually increas- 
ed until she is getting a good full 
ration at about the time the milk 
fl reaches the maximum. say six 
ek or two months after becoming 

€ ch 
elec one of the more popular 
Dreeds and stick to that one. do not 
nake the mistake of attempting to 
£To freak breed or two or three 
different breeds.—Frank H. Fuller. 


of the best cows for recruiting the 
herd and more rapid and economical | 
results in building up the herd will 
result. To know the good cows or 
the good heifers the scales and Bab- 
cock test are absolutely necessary. 
The man who thinks he ean tell by 
any other means has yet to learn the 
A B C of dairy-cow breeding and 
management. 

Ve have often been told that in an 
ordinary dairy herd of 30 or 40 
cows it will require an extra hand to 
keep these records. This is a mistake. 
The man who makes that argument 
has not tried it with a sincere desire 
to make it work. Anything is diffi- 
cult that we don’t want to do. The} 
writer timed a dairyman, his two 
boys and a negro helper and the 
average time consumed in weighing 
and setting down .the weight of the 
milk of each cow was 20 seconds. In | 
one month it would require 10 hours | 
for these people to weigh every | 
pound of milk given night and morn- 
ing by 30 cows, or in a year 12 days | 
work of 10 hours each. No other | 
work they could do would pay aed 
so well, 








How a Cream Separator Pays. 
Fiera cream separator is an es- 


sential article for handling the 
milk. I have a Sharples tubular, 
which is a splendid machine that I 


would not do without for three times 


its cost. This reduces the work of 
butter-making to a minimum. The 
cream from four cows may. be 
churned in fifteen to twenty min- 
utes, two or three times a week, and 
the butter is of much better flavor 
than when churned from whole milk 
or cream skimmed by hand.—S. L 
Coleman, Fountain Inn, S. C. 


There is no use dodging the issue: 
you simply must raise vour own hay 
this vear For a farmer to fail to do 


so is. in nine cases out of ten, either 





ARE THE MOST SANITARY 


The up-to-date De Laval Cream Separators excel other separa- 
tors not only in thoroughness of separation, ease of running, simplicity) 
and durability—but as well in the important feature of being the easiest 
cleaned of all cream separators and the only cream separator which is 
thoroughly cleanable under ordinary every day use conditions. 

The modern De Laval separator bowl is completely unassembled in 
cleaning and every part is smooth, visible and easily reachable, without p 
hinge, tube, pocket or crevice anywhere. The whole bowl is 
thoroughly in a couple of minutes. 


‘ 
washed 


The frame is smooth and free from recesses and every 
accessible and thoroughly cleanable as the bow! itself. The 
bushings are protected from milk or water reaching them, 
no slop under or around the machine. 


QUALITY OF CREAM AND BUTTER 
DEPENDENT UPON SEPARATOR CLEANLINESS 


bowl or filthy separator 

means bacteria infected and inferior quality of cream. Buyers o! 
farm separator cream and buttermaking authorities generally are con- 
stantly emphasizing this point. 


part is as 
gears and 
and there is 


An unclean separator frame ne¢ 


Essar} 


One of the prize winning creamery buttermakers at the last Nation- 
al Dairy Show recently wrote us: 


“We are sorry for the use of sO many ‘mail order’ and 
other inferior separators in our territory. It seems to be al- 
most impossible to clean them, even though the farmers do 
try—and.a good many of them don’t eventry. We wish you 
could do more missionary work to get these rotten separa- 
tors out of the country. It is impossible for any buttermaker 
to make good butter from spoiled or tainted cream.’’ 


Any De Laval agent will be glad to take a modern De Laval machine 
apart for you so that you can see for yourself its simplicity and sanitari- 
ness of construction and how much more easily and perfectly it 
cleaned than any other separator. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 


may be 














READ THIS OPINION OF 


“WHERE HALF THE WORLD IS WAKING UP” 


A Book as Interesting as a Novel and so Instructive 
It Will Teach Your Children More of the Great 
World They Live in Than a Month’s Schooling. 

















A welcome acquisition to The Star’s bookshelf is Clarence 
Poe’s latest book, “Where Half the World is Waking Up.” Mr. 
Poe is a gifted and able editor, and a year or more ago a made 
a tour of Japan, China, India and the Philippines. His new book 
is a result of that trip, and every line entertains, entrances and 
informs. It appeals to one’s curiosity, it satisfies one with a 
penchant for investigation, and it adds to one’s knowledge and 
increases one’s acquisitions. 


The chapters contain human interest stories of the people of 
the Orient, telling us of their men, their women, their children, 
their life, their homes, their dress, their marriage, their social life, 
their patriarchial ideas, their education, their problems, their poli- 
tics, their religion, their music, their cotton and other agricultural 
products, their industrial sy stem, their cities, their governments, 
their achievements and their destiny. From start to finish Mr. 
Poe’s production has all the charm of a romance, while being re- 
plete with intensely entertaining and instructive features of a 
book of travels.—Wilmington, N. C., Star. 


Regular Price, $1.50. Our Great Offer: 











One Copy of “Where Half the World is Waking Up” $1.50 ALL 

One Copy “Fertilizing for Profit” . . e . 50 FOR 

“Woman’s World” one year * e e ° -25 ONLY 

“Kansas City Star” one year . ° ° ° . -25 

The Progressive Farmer one year . ° ° 1.00 so 
Regular price « . ° . $3.50 

A YEAR'S READING FOR ONLY $2. ORDER TODAY. Address 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








the 
extreme shiftlessness—-or 


poorest sort of management or 


both. 
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TRAINING BOYS TO BE STOCKMEN. 





Give the Boy a Chance to Learn What Animals Are Lik. 


and Then Let 


Him Have Some Stock of His Own, 





By Prof. Archibald Smith, Clemson College, S. C. 


HE three most 
| quisites for the training of 
young men to be successtul 
stockmen, in the opinion of the 
writer, are: First, a natural liking 
for animals; 
ond, ownership, 
and third, finan- 
cial success. The 
success of most 
men can be at- 
tributed to their 
having taken up 
a line of work for 
which they had a 
special liking, and 


important re- 


sec- 









fortunately, there 
is in nearly every boy or man, 
an inherent love for animals. 
The fact that some _ people like 
one kind better than another 
accounts for the success they have 
attained breeding and handling 
ithe different breeds and types. 
While is true that men wiil do 
best with the breeds they like best, 
is very important that the boy 
be taught to like best the breeds that 


are best suited to the conditions 
under which they will be kept, and 
vill prove most profitable and popn- 
lar in the district. While some breeds 
have a wider range of adaptability 
than others—-it is important that the 
young man be given a clear concep- 
tion of the fact that the several 
breeds and types of animals are the 
products oi different environments, 
each one being especially suited for 
the conditions under which it was 
developed; and whenever the envi- 


ronment is changed, the type of the 
animals is changed, either for bet- 
ter or worse, just as well-bred, good 
animals degenerate into razor-backs 
and scrubs as the results of adverse 
conditions, lack of feed and 
while liberal feeding and good care 
will effect a wonderful improvement. 
In order to gain a wider knowledge 


care, 


ot the effect of livestock upon agri- 
culture the young man should be 
given an opportunity to visit other 
sections of the country and to note 
carefully for himself that the cor- 

lation bet\veen poor animals, poor 
land and primitive conditions is as 
close as between good animals, fer- 
tile land, and progressive, prosper- 


ous farmers. 
The Boy Will Be Interested in Work 
That Pays Him. 


A few years ago when Professor 
Holden of Jowa was endeavoring to 
devise the most effective means of 


increasing the yield of corn per acre 
in the country, he decided to try the 
plan of organizing Boys’ Corn Clubs, 
and one of the first things he stipu- 
lated was that the boy must be the 
owner of the corn and have complete 


control of its production. The won- 
derful success of the Boys’ Corn 
Clubs over the country is based 
largely upon the principle of owner- 
ship. The same principle is just 


as essential for the training of boys 
to be successful stockmen. Allow the 
boy to become the owner of one or 
more animals, and you at once 
awaken within him a sense of respon- 
sibility and spirit of pride that cannot 
be developed in any other way. The 
better the animals, the greater will 
be the interest, enthusiasm and 
pride on the part of the bos On 

‘arly every farm in the South, the 
doption of better methods would re- 
sult in greatly improving the quality 
of the stock and increasing the rev- 
enue derived from them. This would 
offer an excellent opportunity for the 
boys. If it is not deemed advisable 
to give them animals of their own, 


{ would suggest that the boys be 
given charge of the dairy cows or 
hogs and be allowed at least 50 per 


cent to 75 per cent of the increased 


profit they can derive from them. 
On the majority of farms, dairymeg 
and hog raising receive little atten- 
tion. The average cow in the South 
gives less than 3,000 pounds of milk 
per year, and the pigs are of inferior 
quality, In a very short time an in- 


telligent boy, properly directed, could | 


easily double the production and rev- 
enue from these animals, which 
would illustrate to him the earning 
capacity and value of good animals, 
and encourage him to continue in the 
business of stock raising. 

Practically all labor is performed 
with the object of reward in view, 
and the desire of the boy to become 
a breeder of good livestock will be 
governed largely by the rewards he 
receives for his labor, and the op- 
portunities afforded him to demon- 
strate his skill in competition with 
others. 


Object Lessons and Scientific Train- 


ing 
ing. 


The Corn Club boys continue their | 


etforts vear after year because they 
handsomely rewarded with 
miums and big crops, and are given 
un opportunity of comparing their 
skill with that of other boys in the 
community upon the same line of 
work, 


are 


The practice of making the boy’s 
income contingent upon his own skill 


and labor will develop industrious 
habits and a desire to study the 
methods followed by successful 
breeders. After the interest of the 


boy has been stimulated through the 
ownership or control of animals, and 
the profits that accrue from handling 
them intelligently, every opportunity 
should be afforded him to develop his 
talents along this line. He should be 
allowed to purchase a few of the best 
books on the subject of livestock, 


pre- | 


und to subscribe for agricultural 
journals that will give him the ex- 
perience and methods of the most | 
successful farmers, and encourage 
him to follow these methods as 
nearly as the local conditions will 
permit, 

If hé cannot be given a regular | 


course at an agricultural college (the | 


annual cost of which could be paid 


with the products of two high-class 
cows or two pure-bred sows), he 
should by all means be allowed to 
attend the special short course for 
a month or two each winter, and to 
attend farmers’ meetings in the dis- 
trict. The State and county fairs 
serve as one of the best educational 
agencies we have. They not only 
measure the progress in agriculture | 


from year to year, but 
the boy to see better animals than 
he has at home, and to study the 
different breeds and compare great 
numbers of animals, they are a great 
incentive to higher ideals and a 
greater determination to excel in the 
future. 

Special premiums should be offered 
at these fairs for animals and animal 
products owned and exhibited by 
boys, as are now offered for corn and 
other products. Imagine the pleasure 
and profit derived by a boy who is 
permitted to exhibit choice animals 
and their products at a county fair, 


as compared with that of the boy 
whose father persists in breeding 
scrubs and inferior animals. A good 


training in selecting and judging ani- 
mals is very essential. This can best 
be obtained by allowing the boys to 
visit the farms of successful breed- 
ers, attending fairs, farmers’ meet- 
ings, and short courses where the 
principles of judging and feeding 
animals are taught by men who have 


mude a special study of it. In this 
way the boy will gain in a few 
months what would otherwise take 


by enabling | 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 





More Money’s-Worth 


_We have not allowed ourselves to be stampeded by the prevailing 
tendency among automobile makers to skimp on materials and work- 
manship in order to undersell. We have gone to the other extreme 
—giving more than was ever offered before in a car of medium price, 


Valuable Special Features 


Fore-door ventilation—36x4-inch tires 
—120-inch wheel base — three-quarter 
elliptic springs—11-inch clearance—4% 
x54 -inchcylinders—Rayfield carburet- 
or—dual ignition— Brown-Lipe trans- 
mission—Timken full-floating axles— 
cellular type radiator—regulation trim- 
mings — demountable rims — English 
mohair top with side curtains and dust 
hood — self-starter — high-grade wind- 


shield — 12-inch acetylene gas head 
lamps — special design combination 
electric and oil side and tail lamps— 
storage battery for the electric lighting 
side and tail lamps—Prest-O-Lite tank 
for head lamps—one extra demount- 
able rim—complete set of tools—jack 
and tire-repair kit—pump. 

There is absolutely nothing lacking 
in this latest and greatest Case creation, 


“The Car With the Famous Engine” 


The Greater Case has all the elegance, 
luxury, style and easy-riding qualities of 
the highest-priced cars. It is big a@//over 
—big body—big tires—big wheel base— 
big springs—d7g value. With its straight 
line body, rich finish, upholstery and 
trimmings, fine appointments and snappy 
style, it attracts attention everywhere. 

It took 18 years to perfect the great en- 

ine for which these cars are famous. 
Righteca years of designing, refining, im- 
proving and simplifying, until perfection 
was reached. The result is an engine so 
silent and powerful that it stands in a 
class by itself. 

The engine—rated a ‘40’’—actually de- 
livers 52 horsepower. 

This excess power—proved by the brake 
tes/—is one of the many ways in which 
we give full measure of honest value. 


Investigate This Great Car 


You know the J. I. Case 70-year reputa- 
tion for fair dealing and honest values. 

We want you to know the Greater Case. 
Send for the catalog. See the 
car at the nearest Case Agency. 





The Case Eagle 


On Your Car 


This emblem on an automo- 
bile has the same significance 
as the STERLING MARK on 
silver. It stands for highest 
quality and a guarantee that 
protects. It places at the dis- 
posal of the owner of a Case 
Car our 


Nation -Wide Service 


We have 10,000 Case Agents 
and 65 big Branch Houses 
scattered throughout the 
United States and Canada. 

Wherever youcarry the Case 
Eagle you will find friends. 
Case agencies everywhere. 
No other automobile concern 
in the world can duplicate Case Service. 














Compare our quality and prices 
with others. Ride in it—at our 
expense—as fast and as faras you 
wish. 

Catalog FREE! 


Write for it TODAY. At the 
rate orders are coming in, we 
will not be able to meet the 1912 


demand for GREATER CASE NAME 


40 cars. Better act at once. If € 
interested in a lighter, less pow- TOWN ....--0000002 200202222 ne nen n enone nee cone ence 
erful car, investigate the well- IVES ACES Ratan cd a9) ss Ce OEE he 





known Case 30. (22) 


J.1.CASET.M.CO., Inc., Dept.62 Racine, Wis. 


Please send me at once your latest catalog de- 
scribing 


**The Car With the 


Famous Engine’’ 








J. I. CASE T. M. COMPANY, 


Inc., Dept. -62, Racine, Wis. 





years to learn, and will prevent many 
expensive mistakes. 

The large amount of capital in- 
vested by prominent breeders has a 
tendency to discourage the young 
farmer of limited means. It should 
not be difficult to convince young 
men that the use of pure-bred sires 
(which need not cost the owner one 
dollar, as they can usually be sold 
for as much as they cost) on the 
common females kept on the average 
farm, together with more intelligent 
methods of feeding, would cause an 
enormous increase in the value and 
earning capacity of his farm animals. 


In the beginning of his work, he 
should be given a clear understand- 


ing of the principles upon which suc- 
cessful stock-raising is based, and 
that utility is the basis of value, not 
fancy breed points. It would be a 
good plan to place some inferior ani- 
mals and some good ones together 
to illustrate to him that the function 
and value of animals is the result 


of inheritance, feed, and training, 
and that undesirable characters are 
transmitted with as great a degree 
of certainty as are the desirable ones 
—that good animals and financial 
success are the results of intelligent 
selection, weeding out the poor ones, 


liberal feeding on home-grown pro- 
ducts and working with a definite 


purpose in view, and that in this busi- 
ness he has every opportunity to 
gratify his highest ambitions and de- 
velop his intellect to fullest ex- 
tent, 


the 


of livestock in 
farming requires more skill and 
brains than the growing of crops. 
The farmer is then dealing with live 
animals, and the breeding, feeding 
and care of them require constant 
thought and attention and constitute 
a job for all the year and not only 
for the crop season.—Lem Banks. 


The proper use 


Good farm books are good investments. 
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Our Progressive Young People. 
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CORN PLANTIN’ TIME. 





HE fresh turned fields are grey 
and bare, 
The sunbeams 
lowed light, 
The violet’s breath is in the air, 


fall with mel- 


The dogwood gleams a mass of 

white— 
Corn plantin’ time. 

The fish are swarming in the 
streams, 

The buds are swelling in the trees, 

And ‘round the busy hive there 
gleams 


The myraid flash of humming bees—— 
Corn plantin’ time. 


The doves are cooing in the grove, 
The hens are cackling in the barn, 
The angler in the shaded cove, 

Is hatching many a fishing yarn—- 

Corn plantin’ time. 
“Blue Darters’’ nest among the pines 
And watch the gourded martin pole, 
While truant lads with rods and 
lines, 


Are hieing to the fishing hole— 
Corn plantin’ time. 
With sightless eyes and nerveless 
hands 
And garments ragged with decay, 


Midway the field the ‘‘scarecrow” 
stands 
frighten thieving 


Corn plantin’ 


birds 
time. 


To away, 


Across the mellow, yielding soil, 

Straight to the slender white- 
crowned stakes, 

The plowman guided in his toil, 








Girls’ Canning and Poultry Clubs 
Explained. 


W* HAVE published a number of 
times references to 


the Girls’ 


Tomato Clubs—or the ‘Girls’ Can- 
ning and Poultry Clubs” as they are 
called-—but we still find that many 
ef onr readers have only the haziest 
idea as to how these clubs are or- 


ganized and what they are trying to 
do, although last year 3,000 girls 
were enrolled in them and this vear 
several times as many expected. 
In a recent address at the University 
of South Carolina Mr Bradford 
Knapp, of the United States Depart- 


are 


ment of Agriculture, gave a brief 
stalement of the matter He said 
that very early after the Boys’ Corn 
Club work was started, Dr. Seainan 
\. Knapp declared that it was nec- 


essary to have something 
helpful to the girls, 


“Hence,” said Mr. 


equally 


we 


Knapp, 


have organized a club which 
is similar to the Boys’ Corn 
Club \.ork, carried on on almost 
the identical lines, and one 
Which is so associated with 





home and home-making as to 
bring out the greatest interest 
on the irt of the girl and 

On ft ¢ Tarm. 

“Enthusiasm for this branch 
of the work is as great as it has 
been for the Boys’ Corn Clubs. 
It siv:ply consists in teaching 
girl iormed together in clubs 
throneh the schools, how to 
raise one-tenth of an acre of to- 
Matoes or some other garden 
product and then how to can 
the product of the garden, mak- 
ing it available for winter use 
or for the use of the family at 
times when such fruit or vege- 
tables are not available. It also 
furnishes an opportunity for 
some income on the part of the 
sirls. The lessons in canning 
given through experts are sim- 


ple means of introducing domes- 
tie science teaching into the 
home. The expert teaching can- 
ning goes into the homes, comes 
in contact with the life and soon 
becomes the target for thou- 
Sands of questions on the part 
of the wife and daughter. She 
also becomes a necessary acces- 
sory at every farmers’ institute. 

‘Through this farmers’ insti- 
tute work in the home-making, 
the ‘Girls’ Canning and Poultry 
Clubs’ organized for the pur- 
bose of teaching girls the value 
of these necessary adjuncts to 
the farm economy, we seek to 
Place the home and its sur- 





With shining steel the furrow 
breaks— 
Corn plantin’ time. 

The barefoot boy with measured 
pace 

Drops in the row the glistening corn, 

And listens oft with anxious face 

To hear the welcome dinner horn 

Corn plantin’ time. 
—-W. A. Clark in Southern Cultiva- 
tor. 
roundings on a par with the 


balance of the farm in building 
for a permanent and prog 
rural citizenship. The house has 
been as greatly neglected as the 
farm. Indeed, |] find that few 
farmers, who have been aroused 
themselves and are purchasing 
modern, labor-saving imple- 
ments, are doing those small 
things which are necessary to 
do in order to make steps less, 
work lighter, and the entire ar- 
rangement more convenient.’’ 


ressive 


Entertainments for April. 
little 


ae 
color 


umbrellas from water- 
paper and write your invita- 


tions on them. Use either one of 
these verses: 
rhough the day be dark or 


bright, 


To have vou come 


is my delight, 


Dont stay away for fear of rain, 
For that will give me awful 
pain 

April 18, 8-12. Miss Jones.’’ 
‘Though the day be dark or fair, 
Cone to my party, I want you there, 
Kor April showers care not a feather, 
Come no matter what the weather 

Date. Name, 


Have seven tables in the seven col- 


ors of the rainbow. Red, orange, 


yellow, green, blue, violet and indigo. 
At the first write a list of all the 
naturally red objects of which ycu 
can think. Have papers with lead 
pencils attached. ; 
At the orange table answer these 


questions: 
1. April’s Gift and an Indian Weap- 
on. (Rain-Bow). 


2. Needed in Summer and to Let 
Fall. (Rain-Drop). 
3. The Period of a King’s Rule. 


(Reign). 
4 What Animal comes Down From 


the Sky. (Rain, dear; Rain, dear). 
5. A Wet Adjective. (Rainy). 
6. For Guiding Purposes. (Reins). 
7. Longed for in Dry Weather and 
a Season. (Rain-fall). 
At the third table write a list of 
yellow natural objects. 
At the fourth or green table an- 


swer these questions on green things. 


1. Begging Permission Lettuce. 
(Let us). 
9 


2. To whirl and to sting—Spinach. 
(Spin itch). 
3. To take 
Cabbage 
4. A 
kK-ale 
5. The first a 


without permission— 


eonsonant and ae drink— 


liquid, the whole 
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74% of All Carriage Builders 
Now Use Goopsvear Rubber Tires 






























cent. 


The Goodyear “Wing” Tire in z¢s field is 
quite as sensational a success as the Gooa- 
year No-Rim-Cut Tire is in the automobile 
world. 

The Goodyear “Wing’’is far the most pop- 
ular tire in existence. And only sheer superi- 
ority could have made it so. You'll get the 
utmost in service and satisfaction if you put 

“Wing” Tires on your carriage. 


The Goodyear “Wing” Tire 


Note this patented wing. How it presses against 
the channel, thus pre venting mud, dirt, grit or 
water from ‘getting in and quickly rusting the 
rim and destroying the tire base. This tire re- 
mains sound. Won't creep or get loose. Gives ut- 
most wear. Will protect your carriage and greatly 
le nethen its life. Being of tough, springy rubber, 
it is exceptionally easy-riding. 


(538) 


So many carriage users have now asked 
for Goodyear “Wing” 
every 100 makers of carriages are putting 
Goodyear “Wing” Tires on their carriages. 

Thus the demand for Goodyear “Wing” 
Tires in the past season has increased 24 per 


Tires that 74 out of 


And the present season indicates an in- 


crease, we estimate, of 81% over the one just passed. 
More carriage dealers now 
“Wing’’ Tires than any other aoe 











oodyear 


Cushion Tire 


is especially de- Q 
signed for light- 
er vehicles—runa- 
bouts, etc. Note 
the wire hole is 
éclow the center, 


“Eccentric” Tire 

This increases the wearing depth of the tire 
over half and the life of tire by same proportion. 
This tire stays firm in the channel. 


resilient rubber used in the 

Eccentric’ sonia Tire makes it remarkably 

easy-riding. Always gives satisfacti on. 

W it a postal now for our latest Carriage 
FICE Tire Booklet_and name of dealer in 

your town who sells Goodyear Carriage Tires. 


The high- grade, 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 
Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Citics 











hat grows in it—Waiter cress. 
6. A pit and an end vowel—Cel- 
ery. (Cellar-y), 
\t the fifth or blue table, play | 
soie game with blue cards or figures. 


At the sixth or violet table, play 


hearts-dice, but instead of having 
“hearts” on the dice, have ‘‘violets’”’ 
on them. A letter on each face of 
the cube. Score on cards of water- 
color paper shaped and colored like 
violets. 

At the seventh or indigo table, 
\.rite a list of words made of the 
leiters in “indigo.” 

As souvenirs give little paper para- 





sols, made of two squares of tissue 
paper, fringed and folded from the 
center. They are mounted on handles 
of lamp lighters, | 


Have seven 
seven different 
white frocks, 


girls with sashes of | 
colors with 

serve seven 
1() Salad, (2) sandwiches, 

pickles, (4) olives, (5) 

(6) coffee, (7) mints or cream 

cake. LUCY M. 
High Point, N. C. 


their 
things. 
(3) | 
crackers, | 
and | 
COBB. 


That Disgraced Corn Club Boy. 
to him in his 


M Y HEART goes out to hi in his | 
IVE loneliness and disgrace. Of 


course, it is right to drop him 
the Corn Club, but 
it! We don’t know his temptations 
Perhaps he had no mother to help 
him do right, and if he did, how it 
hurts her. If only children reali- 
how every wrong hurts 
mother (and father too, only he 
doesn’t show it.) I don’t think he 
ought to be ) from school 
end shunned by companions. He 
is so young and they ought rather 
to help him do better. 

I knew one young man to be ex- 
pelled from college in his freshman 
year for drinking, and he felt the 
disgrace so keenly, that he told me 
if his father had said one word of 
censure he expected to leave in the 
night for the West. But his father 
said, ‘“‘Well, Jack; what did you let | 
them catch you for?’ He said he 
threw his arms around his father’s 
neck and begged him to forgive him 


from 


oh, the pity of 


zed step 


expelled 
his 


and his father went with him next | 
day and begged them to take him 
back. He graduated with honor and 
is now a loved and honored man. So 
don’t be too hard on the boy. Let’s 
give him 


sad mistake be a warning to all other 
boys A MOTHER. 


another chance, but let ner | 
| 


throat | 


A nervous woman went to 
specialist in New York to have her throat 
treated. The specialist used a laryngo- 


scope 

As he was adjusting it the specialist 
said to his patient 

“You'd be surprised to know how far 
we can see with this instrument.’ 

“If that is the case.” said the woman, 
‘before vou begin I want to say I just 
hadn't time to darn that hole in my 


stocking before I came here.’’—Saturday 
Evening Post. 
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: ADDRESS Keio Sie se 


EASY. $5 a Day—$10 if You 
- Try —all or Part Time 
Entirely new plan—our swell clothes 
on you will sell your friends— orders 
rollin—we back you—our Agents 
the big no hit and $30 to 360 a week, 





We e ply everything — 
Art Fashion Plates in Colors 
of Fabries — Wonderful 
Novelties—Full Directic P 
Big Easy Profits tor You 
‘ Our Suits, Pants, Vests, do the 
 \ talking—wear them and take the 
ea Orders Fit, style, workmanship, 
" Soin guaranteed. }xpress prepaid. 
Send Us No Money 
Just your name and address 
brings everything — Free —in- 
cluding our Greatest Free Suit 
Offer ever made. Don’t pass 
this—be first in your town to 
grasp it! The very first time 
you appear on the street in 
your swell new suit, orders 
will come your way. 


eve SAN? 


Very TH 


Mail Coupon—We Do The Rest = 





B Progress Tailoring Co. 1isNHarrison St, Chicago 


Send me Complete Free Outfit. 


TES ccc cccccccccccccccccccccsescocssessssesassssaeress 











The working man of the 
South is a mighty big factor 
in the wonderful growth of 
our section. On all things his 
opinion is worth considera- 
tion. He has given the stamp 
of approval to our line of 
“Work-in-Comfort’? Shoes— 
they’ re $3.50. 

This Shoe is all that the 
riame implies; built of strong 
but soft chrome tanned leath- 
er with heavy flexible sole. 
Made in three colors and sev- 
eral different styles. 

Ask your dealer for ‘* Work-in- 
Comfort’* Shoes, made in Georgia. 
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J. K. Orr Shoe Co., 
Red Seal Factory, Atlanta. 









BOYS! This Ball Glove and 50¢ 
The Boys’ Magazine (6 mos. ) 


We will also include, without extra cost, 
a book entitled ‘‘ F « Aik babe for me Sees to 
te 










Earn Mon w edits 
ahe Boys ‘ieee. bac issue 
this magazine is filled with 


» fascinating stories and in- 
structive articles, of intense interest 
to arery live boy, Departments devoted 

e Boy Scouts, Electricity, Mechan- 

Mthisties Photography, Carpentry 

Stamps and Goins. Colored covers an 
beautifully illustrated throughout. This fielder’s glove is made 
by one of the fo: it American manufacturers, of finest tan 
leather, felt padded, oaer lined, web thumb, "dee eep pocket. 
Guaranteed, Satisfaction, or money refu nded. Order today. 


rr q 





The Scott F. Redfield Co., 954 Main &t., Smethport, Pa. 
The Boys’ Magazine atalt news-stands, 100 @ copy. 
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Sterilize Your Milk Pails 


Pans and Cans, and Bottles 












































































If you only saw them through a microscope, dairy 
and creamery utensils washed in the ordinary way 
wouldn’t look so comfortably clean. For ordinary 
washing passes over whole hidden nests of little wig- 
glers, the kind science books call ‘‘germs of putrefaction, 
fermentation and decay’ —and they’re every bit as bad 
as that sounds. Soapy dish water at best only redis- 
tributes these germs. 


Gold Dust is an antiseptic washing powder that not 
only removes the visible dirt and grease, but goes deep 
after every minute impurity—every trace of germ life--— 
sterilizes your milk pails, pans and bottles—leaves them 
clean, pure, wholesome, safe. 


And Gold Dust is the greatest labor saver, help and 
comfort about the dairy farm you ever knew. 


No soap, borax, soda,ammonia, naphtha, kesosene or 
other foreign ingredient needed with Gold Dust. 


For washing dishes, 
scrubbing floors, cleaning 
j woodwork, oil cloth, silver 
ware and tinware, polish- 
ing brasswork, cleaning 
bath room pipes, refrig- 
erators, washing clothes, 
etc., softening hard water 
and making the finest soft 
soap. 











- —— 
‘‘Let the GOLD DUST TWINS 


do your work’”’ 





Made by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago 


Makers of Fairy Soap (the oval cake) 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
_ Paints €&VARNISHES 


FOR THE FARM 


In the S-W Ene of Brighten-Up Finishes there is a 
special product for every household use. By the use 
of alittle paint and varnish occasionally everything 
around the home can be kept in fine condition. Old, 
worn floors can be made bright and fresh, old furni- 
ture as good as new. Tell the local S-W dealer what 
you wish to paint, varnish, stain or enamel, and he 
will give you the products that wili give you the best 
results for your purpose. 
- - Sold by dealers everywhere. Ask for color cards 
Address all inquiries to The Sherwin-Williams Co.,732 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Known the world over for its serving qualities. 


The only Sewing Machine which is a life asset at the price you pay. Purchase the 
NEW HOME and you will not have an endless chain of repairs. It is better made, does 
nicer sewing, easier to operate, and more silent than any other. Guaranteed for all time. 

Write THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., iene: cd Mass., for booklet F. 
“RANGER” BICYCLE 


0 DAYS FREE TRIAL = veg or 


prepaid to any place in the United States without a cent deposit in adv ,and 
%) allow ten days free trial from the day you receive it. If it does not suit : you in 
every way and is not all or more than we claim for it and a better bicycle than you can get 
anywhere else regardless of price, or if for any reason whatever you do not wish to keep it, 
ship it back to us at our expense for freight and you will ot de out one cent. 


LOW FACTORY PRICES rem a hower erete bic ycles direct from wg 


an any other ho 

4 Save you $10 to $25 middiemen’s profit on every bicycle. Highest grade mode 
; pusctars-3 Proof tires, Imported Roller ch ains , PE ee ;, etc., at price 

1 order bicycles; also reliable m« dium ¢ y 


PRIDER AGENTS WANTED @~-jcj00rs fof 


I 
astonished at the wonderfully low prices aud the propositions special offer we will 
give on the first 1912. sample going to your town. W rite at once for our pecial offer. 
DO NOT BUY: bicye le or a pair of tires from anyone at any price until you receive ou ur catalogue 
# and learn our low prices and liberalterms. BICYCLE DEALERS, you can sell our bicycles under 
Wi your own name plate at doubie our prices. Orders filled the day received, 
pom SECOND Apryda ety ty sated number taken in trade by our Hinge retail stores will 
a af be d out al ch. Des viptive barg pain list mailed free ‘ 
rear wheels, innertubes, lamps, cyclometers, parts, repairs 
TIRES, COASTER “BRAK andev erything i in the bicycle line at half at prices, 
DO NOT WAIT but write today for our Large Cata/ogue beautifully d and c t fund of 
Write it owe 


/ interesting matter and useful information. It only costs a postal to get curing. 
‘MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept.,.,; CHICAGO, ILL. 
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We will ship you a 











with 

; no higher than cheap 

rd of low prices. 

nd district to ride and exhibit a sample 

ti mnie r’* Bicycle furni iby us. You will be 
ral 









































THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
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THE HOME-CIRCLE = 











‘*MY SPRINGS.” 





(This poem of Sidney Lanier's is 
ful ever penned by a Southern 
month, for example, Rey. Dr. 
‘My Springs,’ the most perfect 
tells the whole story. * * * 
her soul and find such im: 


writer. In 
song that 


aning there, the 


N THE heart of the Hills of Life, I 


know, 
Two springs that with unbroken 
flow 
Forever pour their lucent streams 


Into my soul’s far Lake of Dreams. 


Not 


larger than two eyes, they lie 
Beneath the many-changing sky 
And mirror all of life and time, 
—Serene and dainty pantomime. 
Shot through with iights of stars and 
dawns, 
And shadowed sweet by ferns and 
fawns— 
Thus heaven and earth together vie 
Their shining depths to sanctify. 
| O Love, O Wife, thine eyes are they, 
—My spring from out whose shining 


gray 


Issue the sweet celestial streams 


That feed my life’s bright Lake of 
Dreams. 
e 
Oval and large and passion-pure 
And gray and wise and honor-sure; 
| Soft as a dying violet-breath 
' Yet calmly unafraid of death. 


| any 
of raising our 


unive 


Washington Gi 
was ever 
When a husband 





rsally regarded as one of the most beauti- 
one of th at Northern magazin S$ 
adden says: “That poem of Sidney Lanicr’s, 





sung b a 


can look 


husband to his wife, 
through his wife's eyes into 
bond ought to be a deathless one."’) 


Thronged, like two dove-cotes of 
gray doves, 

With wife’s and mother’s and poor- 
folk’s loves, 

And home-loves and high glory- 
loves 


And science-loves and story-loves. 


And loves for all that God and man 
In art and nature make or plan, 
And lady-loves for spidery lace 

And broideries and supple grace 


And diamonds 
round 
Of littles that large life compound, 


and the whole sweet 


And loves for God and God’s’ biure 
truth, 

And loves for Magdalen and Ruth. 

Dear eyes, dear eyes and rare com- 
plete— 

Being heavenly-sweet and earthly- 


sweet, 
—-I marvel that C 
For when He 

shine! 


rod made you mine, 
frowns, ‘tis then ye 


—Sidney Lanier. 








SCREEN THE HOUSE AT ONCE. 





You Cannot Afford to Run the Risk of 


Flies and Mosquitoes. 


Screens Do Not Cost Much and May Prevent Sickness and Death. 


By Mrs. 


HILE we are thinking the 

blessings and beauties of 

warm weather, 
side to it, 


over 


there is 


another not so. at- 


tractive, but far more import- 
ant and just as serious as the 
possibility of a short crop owing to 
the backward growing season. That 
is the diseases the summer time 
brings. The first thing we ought to 
think of right now is ‘clean up.” 
Not so much the regularspring house- 





cleaning that 
with but clean- 
outside The mud 
winter old 
barrels with a little wa- 
ter left in them; all of them fine 
breeding places for mosquitoes. Get 
rid of the piles of refuse around the 
house and barn that furnish a hatch- 
ery for flies. The slogan for farmers, 


some of might be 


very well dispensed 
ing up on the 
holes left by the rains, the 
tin cans or 


“raise everything at home,’ is a 
good one, but I don’t think there is 


use in carrying it to the extreme 
own flies and 
toes as so many of us do. 
We country folk have the advan- 
tage of our town neighbors, in that 
we do not have to suffer much from 
anybody’s dirt but our own. Town 
people, especially in small towns 
where there is no strict enfo 


mosqui- 


rcement 


of sanitary ordinances, may be ever 
so clean on their own premises, and 
yet have to endure the flies and dis- 


ease germs of their 


either side 


neighbors on 


I believe most authorities settle on 





the fly As our most deadly enemy and 
if we would but exercise the com- 
monest care, we could mini ze this 
danger, and with constant vigilance 
and energy, could do away with it al- 
together. The dreaded ‘° imer 
complaint” of babies is nerall 

carried by flies, id so «6«C6few 
mothers seem to take any precau- 
tions to keep them away from their 
babies. [ am almost ashamed to say 
right here that all milk bottles, nip- 
ples in fact, anything used about 


a baby’s food should be scrupulous- 
ly kept from flies—-for that 
seem that I am crediting the 


would 
moth- 


Lillian Brooks Gatlin, 





Atmore, Ala. 
ers with a total 
[ have seen in 
sick room 
ing from 

to his milk It 


lack of sense. Sut 
more than one child's 

swarms of flies, crawl- 
the child’s soiled clothing 
is no wonder so many 
babies are sick and 





so many aie 
when they are “teething 
things are laid on 


ror many 


teething which 








many times are only negligence or 
ignorance on the part of the motl 
With all the precautions we can take 
to keep from raising flies ther Il 
be a few, d never tell from 
What putrid feast they fly, straight 
to the face of sleeping child o ) 
the dinner tabi 

So, the best t » do mE ) 
them out witl ‘reens. How eople 
ever got long without sereen I 
can’t imagine, but they did, and 
far too many people do yet. Per- 
sonally, I don’t want any patent 
screens with folding or sliding de- 
vices. They are expensive and have 
never given me satisfaction. I want 


good piece of wire si 
outside over the 
the sash can be 
bottom. Then it 
nobody can 


reening nailed 
entire window, so 
opened from top or 
is there to stay, and 
leave a out acci- 
dentally, and if put on, 
there are no cracks for flies to get 
in. Then, I want good, tight-fitting 
screen doors with a strong spring to 
make them close quickly every time 
they are opened. It is true this en- 
tails some inconvenience when one 
is going in or out with full hands, but 
it is nothing to be with the 


screen 
properly 


compared 





trouble caused by flies and mosqui- 
foes 
Aft ire put 8 l 

done in cold weather, ther il still 
be son flies in the house I 
have tried many things for getting 
rid of tl e straggler i 

stick ver vel rood, | 

there at wall chiens it is hard to 
keep the from getting it stud yn 
them, a it is always blowing about 
and getting on tables and floor { 
have tried tormalin, but for me it 
would never work It was like the 
old adage of driving a horse to 
water and making him drink I 
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Saturday, April 13 1912.] 


could never get the flies to go near 
it after I got it fixed up. I have 
recently read that 20 drops of car- 
polic acid sprinkled on a hot shovel 
would kill them, and this summer, 
| shall try that. A very good way to 
get rid of them is to go round the 
screens in the morning with a paper 


or heavy cloth and kill them. In the 
mornings, especially on the sunny 
side of the house, they all cluster 


on the screens trying to get out and 
it is easy to kill them. For the 
pestiferous mosquito, I have never 
found anything so good as oil of cit- 
ronella. It is inexpensive, has a 
pleasant odor and a little of it goes 
a long way towards making the 
“skeeter’ keep his distance. 

Besides being a health preserver, 
screens are very nice in other ways, 
such as keeping out vagrant dogs and 
cats, and at the same time admitting 
plenty of fresh air. If you have never 
enjoyed the luxury of a_ screened 
porch, try one this summer. I have 
a screened back porch, and as soon 
as 1 can I’m going to have the front 
one screened in, too. I do like vines 
around the porch in summer, but I 
emphatically do not like the bugs 
and lizards and other’ creeping, 
crawling things that infest a vine- 
wreathed porch. So I’m going to 
screen them out and then I can enjoy 
my book and rocking chair in peace. 
ain, at whatever 
yourself, screen 
You can 
rather 


screens. 


But let me say ag 
cost and trouble to 
your house, and do it now. 
afford to make any sacrifice 
than risk a 


ithout 


summer 


AUNT KATE’S HOUSE-CLEANING. 


She Takes One Room At a Time and 
Doesn't Turn Everything Upside 
Down. 

spring the young mans 


T° THE sp 
iancy may 


turn toward love, but 
we all know the thoughts of the av- 
erage housekeeper turn towards 
house-cleaning. I have known a few 
rare souls who were never bothered 
with such a ‘“‘bug-a-boo”’ as house- 


theirs were always 
such as they, or to 
mortals who have 


cleaning time 
kept clean. To 
the other favored 


servants to do the work, this letter 
will not appeal, but to the rank and 
file—those who, like me, have a 


children and absolutely 
no help but what is given by two 
litle girls of ten and 12 years—per- 
haps it will be found helpful. 

Experience has taught me two 
very valuable points: First, never 
undertake more than one room at 
the time; and, secondly, have every 
thing ready before you tackle the 
job. When I was younger and green- 
er, I cleared the whole house for ac- 
tion ‘“‘at one fell swoop.’”’ Result, 
confusion reigned supreme and not 
very much accomplished. 

Take a bright, sunshiny day. Last 
week I began my cleaning on a day 
that would delight any housekeep- 
er’s heart. While the little girl of 
ten built a fire around the wash ket- 
tle, I sent the other maid to the 
turnip patch to cut salad for dinner. 
I cleaned up the kitchen and dining- 
Toom and also put the dinner pot on 
with the meat, so it would be ready 
for the salad. After this was done 
and while the scouring water was 
heating, the little girls and I took 
the things out of the room to be 
scoured. The beds, however, were 
taken apart and left in the room. 
The bedding, of course, was taken 
on the porches. By this time the 
Water was ready and the older girl 
Was given the baby and the smaller 
children to amuse and tell tales to, 
and with strict orders to keep them 
on the front porch in the sunshine, 
and off the damp ground. I have 
seen many children left to shift for 
themselves on scouring days, but the 


house full of 


babies here must be looked after. 
The little girl of ten was then my 
sole help in the room-cleaning. She 


brought hot water as I needed it 











w= have had something 
to say a good many 
times about 
at large over the country, 
we have nothing to take back of 
all we have said. We 
never meant, however, to in- 
clude all dogs in our condem- 
nation of the worthless and 
harmful ones. Indeed, we be- 
lieve in dogs. We believe that 
child — every 
town child, too, for that matter 
—should grow up in intimate 
association with both plants 
and animals. The child will 
be all the better and happier 
for learning in his youth the 
lessons of care and _ patience 
and tenderness such associa- 
tion will teach him, and _ the 
companionship of these friends 
will in many cases brighten 
many an otherwise lonely hour. 

Yes, let the boy, and the girl, 
learn to live with and 


the dogs that run 
and 


have 


every country 


care jor 
animals. Almost any animal 
will do, but there is none better 
In fact, the boy 


1 


who hasn’t a dog to play with 


than the dog. 


and feed and pet and love is 
to be pitied. Give the youn 
boy—let him have a « 





LET THE BOY HAVE A DOG 





ster a chance to get the fuil benefits of 











Courtes) 


Our Dumb Animals 


beings a 








ant faithful helper she preved 
herself to be. 

| thoroughly scalded the beds, and 
though I saw no pests, yet right here 
und now is where ‘the stitch in time 


ives nine.’’ Then with a stiff broom 
(no back-breaking mop in mine) and 
plenty of Gold Dust in the water the 
floor was soon cleaned. 

While I was scrubbing the floor 
the little helper was beating up the 
whites of eggs to be used with quick- 
silver on the beds. This is a very 
sure remedy for the abominable bed- 


bug. One cunce of the silver with 
whites of three eggs will do for two 
bedsteads. Take a feather, and, after 
the bedateads are thoroughly dry, 
appiy to every crack and cranny. 


If your beds are thus attended to in 
March or April you can most assured- 


ly rest in peace on hot nights in 
August. 
When I finished with the beds I 


opened wide the blinds and windows, 
shut up the doors to keep the chaps 


out and left a clean room. As it 
was then about half past nine, I 
went in the kitchen, after I had 
changed shoes, of course, found the 
meat boiling that very helpful 
little girl of mine had kept fire in 


the stove for me. Therefore, it was 
not a very hard job to finish up the 
dinner. When the farmer came in 
at 12 o’clock from a strenuous morn- 
ing’s work of harrowing, instead of 
the makeshift dinner that it is the 
delight of the comic papers to pic- 
ture on house-cleaning days, he 
found his salad done to the ‘‘queen’s 
taste,’ and the dessert that usually 
goes with it—-bread pudding with 
meringue on it, 

The only discomfort he _ experi- 
enced was that he had to go to the 
boys’ room for his noonday nap. 

While the little girls cleaned up 


the dining-room and kitchen, I (hav- 
ing put the baby to sleep) got out 
the varnish, that I had _ waiting, 


thinned it with turpentine and with a 
small brush applied it to the bed- 
steads, and they were soon looking 
like new 
It does not take the varnish 
and before 4 o’clock 
IT had my beds up, clean linen on, 
fresh curtains hung at the window, 
and while a cheerful fire crackled, I 
sat in the comfortable old rocker 
secure in the consciousness of the 
fact that I had one room cleaned up. 
AUNT KATE 


long 


to dry, came, 


A MUSIC CLUB. 


A Charming Organization Such As 


Many Another Country Commrt- 

nity Might Have. 
DERHAI ome of The Progressive 
Ek Farme? saders would like to 
hear about our Music Club. 

\bout two years ago I organized 
my music clas into a club called 
the ‘‘Mozart Music Club,” after the 


great musician, Mozart, 
pianist as a child 
ident, a secretary 
and meet every two 
home. Each child is 
bring a written 
of a musician, 
ceeding meeting, 
something. 

The president 
ect 


who 
We have a 
and 


was a 
pres- 
a treasurer, 

weeks at my 
expected to 
paper on the life 

studied at the pre- 
also to play or sing 


takes up the sub- 
and brings out any new points 
that have not been mentioned before 
and also plays a piece written by 
the musician studied. This has done 
much toward creating in the children 
a fondness for classical music. 

On holidays we often give a party, 
the children doing the planning and 
the decorating. It is wonderful 


what artistic taste is displayed. We 
have fines for non-attendance and 


failure to perform duty. These help 
to pay for refreshments on holiday 
occasions. This year we had a Val- 
entine party. The children got En- 
glish ivy with pink tissue paper roses 
for the parlor. The dining-room 
was decorated with ivy and red roses, 
with red hearts. 
heart-shaped. 
Progressive games were played 
and a prize was given for the highest 
score. I hope many of The Progres- 
sive Farmer readers are studying 
music. It is such a pleasure when 
you are lonely and sad, and you can 
give so much pleasure to others by 
its aid. Ss. 
A New 
long ago I 


Word. 

was driving through the 
country, and as usual, what the 
best talk about was his horses 
was talking. 


Not 
remote 
driver could 

and he 


Giddap,’ 
in telling me a story 
ing in that same 
laboring through 

“And what did they do?’’ I asked, just 
to be saying something to show interest. 


I say to um, ‘giddap,’"’ he said, 
about a case of stall- 


mud road we were then 


“Oh, they goddap, all right; they was 
good hosses,"” he responded.—New York 
Times. 





The only right you need is the right to be 
useful.—Elbert Hubbard. 





Cornish 


Under Bond to Please or No Sale 


(17) 


Sent On 


Year’s Trial 


49 




















instrument and you will know whether it will please 





Cash or Credit from One to a 
= ee Oe 
Four Years — As You Like. 
— ——— 
Send today for the handsome ¥ 
| Corn ish Book, which explains 
fi iberal terms of 
£ 1 and shows the 
latest styles Of pianos and or- 
gaus. You shor uld have this 
beautifully il trated book, 
whether you buy x r not. pes a 
| Cornish go _Washington, New Jersey 
eg Established Over Halfa Century 
F lars worth of f 
wasted in 3 yorhood anni 1 
nto a prc ourself. Qur i St ; pamphlet 
**Secrets ofthe yiengenesine Business” 
tells the story. It explains canni 1s, what t 
do and how to do it; shows how to > revenu 
from fruit and vegetables and how 1ake money 
canning at home Pamphlet is Fr 3o our 19) 
Catalog. Farmers save $100 each 3 in grocery y 
bills. Orchardists and: vegetable gard ¥ f 
$500 to 3100 
fruit and vegets 
otherwise would go to waste. 
Agents Wanted 
We want active agents 
tosell this outfitin every 
locality. Write for ovr 
liberal proposition t« 
agents. 
bist NORTAWESTERN STEEL 
m 6 6& CURONW 
626 boone rd 
Eau Claire, Wis. 
RANEY HOME CANNER 
Practical, success- 
ful, profitable for 
housekeepers, farm- 
ers, fruit and truck 
growers. Goods put 
up with Raney Can- 
ners have a quality 
and flavor secured 
in no other way. “ 
Complete outfits J 
from $5.00 up, with } 
daily capacities 
from 200 


Refreshments were | 
' 


| 





chase money, and aseuming all fre 


Pian’? you buy intelligently, save 
one-third or more of regular retail 
price 
nowned quality and superior tone. 
manship guaranteed for years. 
You Choose Your Own Terms 





























































































Don’t buy hastily—insist that the maker prove 


a 
you and is all the 
seller claimed. 
Cornish pianos 
and organs are sent 
on trial (freight t 
paid if desired) t 
demonstrate 
ality with t 
ating prosp- 
ve buyers tokrep 
them and are sold 
on a binding ba-te 
that, if not exaciy 
as represented or 
in any Way unsatis- 
s factory, the instr 








ment will be tal 
back at any tin 
within a year, ree 
funding ai 
ght charges. 


pat 
e 
put- 


Sold At Factory Prices 
By the the Cornish * ‘Year 's Approv al f 











», and get an instrument of re- 


Perfection of material and work- 

























































to 10,664, , 
cans. The best, low - om 
est priced and longest lasting canner on tie 
market. Write for illustrated catalog and 
detailed information. We have a full line of 
canners’ supplies at right prices. 


THE RANEY CANNER CO., "¢2%,,2. Ghatte- 


pubeds oniy 97-40 


Por a limited time we ofter full S€- 
Ib. New Feather beds $7.40 each ¥ 
New feather pillows $1.20 per pair, \ 
f.o. b. factory, cash with order. “ea. 
All New Live feathers, best AC A 








Ticking. Guaranteed as_ repre- 
sented or money back. Prompt 
shipment. Order today or wr he 


for particulars and order blanks, and take Zk antage 
these reduced prices We give bank references. 
Southern Feather and Piliow Co., Dept, G. ‘Me SEarie, N.C. 


e NF A 


z 4 Republic Ornamental Fence 
combines beauty and utility. 
Ty Never sage or bulges, many 
beautiful patterns. Easily put 
up. Also fullline Higb Car- 
bon, tubular steel Farm Gates. 
Secure Free Catalog. 
fay Fence € Gate Co., 
8t. North Chicago, 11). 


Fish Will Bite 


like hungry wolves, fill your nets 
traps or trot line if you bait with 
Magic-Fish-Lure. 
Best fish bait ever discoyered. Keeps you 
pulling them out. Writé to-day and get a box 
elp introduce it in your neighborhood. Agents 
J. F. Gregory, K-19, St. Loui s,Mo 
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“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 
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7 OU would like for that 
Y up with a love for good livestock, 
you? Then give him a pig or 
terest in one at least 


| a 15. a 
this 


week, 
1iiord to neglect. 


boy of yours to grow 
wouldn’t 
a calf—a half in- 


writes about 
one of the matters you just cannot 

Next week a Virginia corres- 
pondent will write on the equally important sub- 
ject oft air in the bed-room Screened 
doors and windows and fresh air of nights would 
result in doing away with lots of the sic 
and ‘‘bad feelings’’ of folks on the 


Mrs. Gatlin 


timely subject 


fresh 


ness 
farm. 
rT IS°A good definition of education which Mr. 
Bradford Knapp “Education means 
preparation. It is the multiplication table of ca- 
pacity.’’ Equally good is the definition we once 
heard from Gov. Wm. H. Mann, of Virginia: ‘‘Ed- 
ucation is training for the mastery of environ- 
ment.’’ And both definitions emphasize the pres- 
ent revolutionary idea that education is to train 
tor practical things. 


gives: 


RASS and good livestock go together. Where 
G one is found, the other is almost certain to 
be. The farmer from other sections is very 
likely to comment unfavorably on the poor stock 
of the South and the bare or brush and weed- 
grown fields. Probably no other one thing has 
done more to discourage immigration from other 
sections than has the endless stretch of bare 
fields which the winter traveler sees throughout 
the Cotton Belt. Yet the cotton-tarmer has 
to fight grass with all his might to keep it from 
growing. Isn’t it time for a change of policy? 

OU , would like to have better stock, wouldn’t 

you? Well, this is the best time you will 
ever have to begin the work of improvement, and 
there are two things of prime importance which 
you can do, whatever else you may be unable to 
accomplish. You can grow feed crops for your 
stock this year, and you can refrain from breed- 
any animal of yours to a scrub sire. Even if 
it does cost a dollar or two more and require a 
little extra effort, don’t fail to breed to the very 
best sires Within- your reach. If there are no 
good ones within reach, go in with your 
neighbors and get what you need. You can do 

ind it will pay. How is the livestock of the 
South to be improved if you keep on aiding scrubs 
of all sorts to perpetuate their kind? Don’t do 
it any longer. 





HIS pathetic 


ribers: 


note comes to us from 
“This is second year | have 
your paper. { enjoyed reading it 
much while I could see, but am sorry to say 
[ cannot read it now as I am almost blind from 
nerve atrophy, caused by rheumatism. I want 
to thank vou for exposing the patent medicine 
fraud ! have suffered for years, have spent many 
dollars have taken almost all kinds, but have 
continued to get worse all 


one of our 
subse the 
been takins 


very 


the time. Only wish 
I had tried a hospital at first instead of patent 
medicin There are thousands of just such 
ases all over the country About the greatest 


il of the patent medicine fraud is that it not 
ynly fails to benefit the sick, but it prevents them 
from getting the aid of a physician who would 
reallv help them 
W * Fy R that in many families The Progres- 

: Farmer is onl hal ised hat is to 

i | t famil vets only half the good out 

hat they should get In many cases where 

e farme himself reads it, he probably fails 

get his wife interested in the Home Circle 
pages, tl Poultry Department, and the ‘Orchard 
1G page. Again, in other homes where 


er is interested ‘in all the agricultural 
d the wife tn the departments we have 


mentioned, the older people fail to get the 


features al 


boys and girls to reading our Young People’s 
Department. It is our aim to have The Progres- 
sive Farmer appeal to every member of the fam- 
ily. and we believe that the women and children 
are being cheated out of something if they fail 
to give it the same attention as the farmer him- 
self. 





E ARE always anxious to serve and help our 

readers, but it is not fair to ask us to repeat 
information over and over again after it has al- 
ready appeared in The Progressive Farmer. File 
your papers. Mr. Bailey’s articles explaining the 
Torrens System, for example, cover this subject 
very thoroughly; yet we shall doubtless have a 
dozen inquiries within the next six months asking 
for just the information that these articles give. 


Take as another example Professor Sherwin’s 
article about harrows. We have never seen an 
article in any other farm paper giving so much 


information on the subject, and it is information 
which is difficult to give in a brief letter. 
fear 95 per readers will throw 
paper away and write us when they wish 
tion about the best 
of work. The same 
Professor Niven’s 


Yet we 
cent of our the 
inftorma- 
kind 


regard to 


harrow for any special 
true with 


spraying 


thing is 


article on machines 


in our issue of March 2 Again we say, file your 
paper The Progressive Farmer will furnish a 
free index, and we can furnish binders at cost— 
twenty-five cents apiece. 


F YOU 





are not certain just what is meant by 
“beef type,” ‘dairy type,’ ‘‘bacon type,” 
“lard type,’ and so on, you will find a study 


of some of the pictures in this issue of consider- 
able help. Look at the pictures of the different 
breeds of beef cattle—Shorthorns, Herefords and 
Angus. They differ in many points, but there is 
about them all a certain similarity of form. All are 
square-built, blocky, with lots of flesh on hams 
and ribs. Compare any or all of them with the an- 
gular, sharp-boned, thin-flanked Jerseys, Guern- 





seys and Holsteins. The difference in general 
make-up, in ‘‘type,’’ will be at once apparent. So 


with the chunky, rounded Poland China hog and 
the long-nosed, long-legged, slab-sided Tamworth. 
One has been bred for fat production, for lard; 
the other for the production of ‘‘streaked”’ bacon. 
It is the beef cow’s business to lay on flesh and 
it is the dairy cow’s business to convert feed into 
miik. Each has been bred for a particular work, 
and each is a success, or a failure, as she does 
this work well or poorly. This is the reason, too, 
why the ‘“‘scrub,’’ the animal bred for no particu- 
lar purpose, is so likely to be good for no par- 
ticular purpose. 





Feed The Calves and Colts. 


OUNG calves and colts will soon be numerous. 

It is a common custom to pay no attention 

to the feeding of these while they are 
ceiving milk. This is a 





re- 


mistake. Both should be 


given other feed as,soon as they will eat it. The 
calf should have whole corn and some good 
legume hay, or corn and wheat bran and some 


good grass hay, early in life. By the time the cali 


is a month old it will eat these 


the 


begin to 


things 


freely. Don’t put corn meal or bran in milk. 


Feed whole corn and dry bran or oats in a box 


and only put in what will be eaten during a day 


The hay should also be given early, unless the 
calves have good pasture. 
With the colts the hay may be omitted at 


first, but early in life, a little whole corn or oats 


or wheat bran, or a mixture of these, will be 


found profitable. Later the hay should also be 


given. [t either does not pay to raise and feed 


colts and calves at all or it pays to feed them lib- 


erally when young, because this is the time at 
which they make the best use of feed 
Ten-Cent Cotton 
ITH ott 10 cents ag ti vhole 
South smil gut don forg iat cot- 
ton at 10 cents pays > b r than corn 
or meat pay at present prices 
\nd you have no assurance that cot li be 
10 cents next fall. 
Go ahead with your plans for diversified farm- 
ing 
If the rise to 10-cent prices now should stop 
acreage reduction, it might easily prove a collossal 


disaster instead of a blessing 


Cut your cotton acreage and raise feed crops. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Be a “Quality Farmer’ This Year. 


E DO not know of a better resolution that 

any farmer can make here at the begin- 

ning of the 1912 crop season than just 
this—that he will have something this year, or go 
as far and as fast as he can this year toward hay- 
ing something, a little bit better than anyobdy 
else in his neighborhood. 

It may be the best strain of Plymouth Rock 
chickens, or Berkshire hogs, or Jersey cattle, or 
Percheron horses—or any other breed of 
kind of livestock or any kind of poultry. 

Or at best 


any 


may be the acre of corn; or the 


best field of cotton; or the best garden; or the 
best crop of hay, or the best crop of tobacco 
Or it may be the best arranged barn; or ie 
most satisfactory lot of farm too!s; or the farm 
freest from gulleys and hedge-rows and galled 
places, and the other breaks and patches ! 


disfigure nine-tenths of our farms in the Sout 

Or it may be the best painted and best cared 
for home and outbuildings; or the prettiest ird 
and grounds; or the best roads through und 
around the farm, 

It does not matter so much what it t 
so you decide to have the very best thing of its 
kind. There is a wonderful tonic and inspiration 


in such an ambition. There is also a singular 


quality of contagion about such an ideal. Leta 


man resolutely set out to do the best work in any 


one line, and he presentiy discovers that he is not 


satisfied to do poor work in any line. From 
finding that he can be a leader in his neighbor- 


hood in any one thing, he presently develops an 


ambition to be a leader in a number of things. 
Consider for example, the man who pulls out 
of the old ruts and shows progressiveness enough 
to buy a good breed of hogs or cattle. Because 
he has to pay more money for them, he straight- 
Wa) 


begins to take interest in 


more their care 
and management and teeding. Because he begins 
to give them intelligent care and attention, he 
begins to get more money from them. The in- 


creased profits then give him increased self-con- 
fidence. He begins to know the profit of learning, 
and the joy of learning, and gets a taste for 
scientific, modern, and economical methods. In 
learning how to manage his hogs or cattle, in an 


up-to-date manner, moreover, he soon develops 


in more up-to-date methods of growing 
crops and managing his land. 


interest 
£ Finding that good 
stock pays better than poor stock, he is the more 
ready to investigate and discover that good tools 


and implements pay better than cheap ones. The 


little leaven begins to leaven the whole lump. 


Then, too, his improved breed of hogs or cattle 
presently attracts the attention of the community 
to him. Consciously or unconsciously, his neigh- 
bors begin to think of him as a progressive man, 
and him They buying 


of him; and this increases his knowledge of bus- 


treat accordingly. begin 


iness aifairs. Next he begins to advertise, where- 


upon he has indeed definitely joined the ranks of 


“business farmers.’’ He must answer his letters 


he will lose 
The 


business fashion or 


promptly and in 


the money spent for advertising space. 


more thoroughly he applies the methods of mod- 
ern business to his own case, the more thoroughly 


will he 
And 


succeed. 
work 


spri 


so the good goes on That commen- 


able pride that I 





iving done any- 


igs rom 


thing well breeds in the farmer a desire to keep 
and increase his reputation for ‘‘quality’” of pro- 
ducts and for all-round progressiveness Be- 
cause he is known to breeder rood 

and cattle, he canno ifford to be know i 
poor general farmer and crop-make And b 5 
a good stockman nd good tarmer, he . 
not afford to have r hackle barns or an il- 
kept, unpainted farm house From point to po 
the passion for qualit the worthy and comme 


able ambition for doing things a little better t! 
the other fellow, grows and goes on until 
farmer beco! i ill-round successful man and 





makes iration to all the com 





around him. He lives to see the time when every 
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iarm house for miles around his shows some 
good effect of the enterprise and progressiveness 
he has put into his work. 

We repeat, therefore, that it does not matter so 
much in just What respect you propose to excel 
in 1912, provided you only do resolutely and 
have something 


hole-heartedly determine to 


a little better than your neighbors. If you have 
never had the ambition before, it will give you a 
new meaning of your life—perhaps, indeed a 
new direction to your life for all the years to 
come. Pity the farmer or any other man, who 
has not worked out some one thing that he can 
be proud of, and which all his neighbors know 
that he has a right to take pride in. 

Resolve now that the end of 1912 shall not 

ne without finding you in at least one respect 


juality farmer.” 














inks > ( i and t ‘ 

breeders of pure-blood animals for breeding 

pUry it South are not getting rich. It costs 
more ‘ t average man Suspects to raise pure- 
bred livestock. In the first place, good animals, 
fii to produce animals tor breeding purposes, st 
big prices Inferior pure-bred imals may be 
bought cheap, but good animals are sufficiently 


rare to make them cost good money. 


Then, to breed animals and grow them out, so 
t! fit for breeders and satisfy purchasers 
also i1uch money for feed and care. 

ly there is the registering, the ship- 





ping, the keep of more males than would be neces- 
sary in breeding stock for farm use, and many 
other expenses generally overlooked by the farm- 
er who buys. 

But good breeding stock is usually worth all 
it costs. While inferior stock usually costs more 
than it is worth. 

No farmer who buys a male to breed on grade 
stock, nor one who knows nothing of the pure- 
bred stock business should pay fancy prices; but 
it is a serious mistake for him to set his price so 
lew that he can get only culls. He may some- 
times buy a pure-bred boar old enough for ser- 
vice for $20 to $25; or a bull for $75 to $100, 
but the risk of getting inferior animals at these 
prices is too great. Good animals are worth 
more. A good boar, even for breeding to grade 
sows. is worth $50, and a good bull to breed to 


cows is worth $125 to $150 and cannot 


u be bought for less This is not too high 
or them, if they are good enough to use 
ou 6) oO e, be folly for the average 


fancy prices, like $100 for a boar 





5200 to $250 for a bull and then treat him 
armers do. Until we learn how to bet- 
Ce or and feed our livestock we cannot 
rd to pay fancy prices; but on the other hand, 
1 vreatest obstacle to a better appreciation of 
d livestock in the South to-day is 
! oO nimals that he been purchased 
aus ¢ refused to pay the price ol <ood 
us raise the limit that we are will- 
pure-bred sires, for this is necessary 
of sufficient individual merit, and 
them better feed and care and 
n of pure-bred animals will in- 

1 in the five y 





thought for the Week. 


oul is nothi 








y powers be 
head, but eternal 
heart There I breathe at this 
When I go dowr 
others, ‘‘I 


‘ance of the lilac 
ve T can say, like so many 
my day’s work.”’ But I cannot say, 
hed my life.”” My day’s work will 
next mornii 


is a thoroughf 


The tomb is not a blind 











opens with the dawn.——-Victor Hugo. 








“What’s The News?”’ 




















re. “It closes on the twi- 


The Death of Ex-Governor Aycock. 


HE sudden death of Ex-Governor Charles 

B. Aycock, of North Carolina, at Birming- 

Ala., on the night of April 4, bereft his 
State of one of her most distinguished, most use- 
ful and best beloved sons. 

Probably no man in public life in the State 
had as many devoted personal friends and as few 
enemies, and certainly no public man of our 
time had done more tor the people of his State. 
In every State Governors come and go, most of 





hem leaving but little impression upon the lis 
nd thoughts of their people, but Governor Ay- 
k was a real leader in a campaign of mo 
far-reaching elect than any political cam- 
paign this generation has seen. He saw that a 
great State was possible onl When every chiid 
in the State had a chance to develop his pows 
to their full extent When illiteracy and its at- 


is of pove superstition and ine: 





ere banished from the land and every bo: 


c1enc) 


and girl were trained tor a life of 


usefuiness. 


aspiration i 


This gospel of the education of the whole peo- 


ple Governor Aycock preached with untiring zeal 








r 

ind notable effect. With his unusual gifts as 
public speaker he was able to bring to the peo- 

ple, mien have been, the conviction that 





‘duty to educate their children, and that 
instead of poverty being a reason for neglecting 
the education of the young, it was only one more 
reason for making every effort to see that they 
had a chance to learn and to become useful. There 
have been other “educational Governors” in other 
States, but he was the pioneer, and, we think it 
only just to say, the greatest of them all. It was 
not inappropriate that he should have died making 
a speech on ‘‘Universal Education’’ to a teachers’ 
assembly, and that ‘“‘education’’ should have 
been the last word he spoke. 

There is always a demand for real leaders of 
the people—for men who have a message to their 
fellows, and who are more intent on their de- 
livery of that message than on their own personal 
triumph, or the gratification of any purely selfish 
ambition. Charles B. Aycock will live long in the 
heart of North Carolina and of the South, not 
because he was Governor of the State, not be- 
cause he was an orator, not because of his lovable 
personal qualities, but because he was really a 
constructive statesman—that is, a man who saw 
the great need of his own people and strove to 
supply that need. 





Floods in the Mississippi Valley. 

HE Mississippi River is at this writing 
pouring over a dozen broken levees, Two 
thousand square miles of land have been 

ttooded; 30,000 people are homeless; thirty are 

known to be drowned, and the damage is esti- 
mated at $10,000,009. The crest of the flood has 
at this writing, not yet reached Memphis. Greater 
damage muay result in the more southerly States. 

some time the United States will take in hand 
harnessing the Miss- 


big problem oft mighty 


ippi, make it a sate high for commerce and 





















prevent the almost annual ‘urrence of destruc- 

tive floods. It will be, of course, a Herculean task, 

mubracing forest reserves, storage reservoirs, 
and irrigation projects at the head waters of the 
river, as ell as canals and levees further down. 
cost ill run into the hundreds of millions, 
and tl ngineeri. difficulties may be so great 
i i 1 s to make the Panama Canal seem 
a simple |] lem; but it ill be a profitable work 
ind one o ch ery Ameri vill have a right 
1, if the ma millions of dol- 

I 1 isted in p barrel’ 

yn fo yractically use or 
d river i irbor projects had bee 
ste itic effort to conserve the energy of 
xreat rivers and prevent damage by them, a 
rinni toward this stupendous task might 
1 1 ; > de 
foid In Little Space. 

“ IDENT TAFT’S reno 1ation is 
renerally regarded as almost a certainty. 
Roosevelt is making a fierce fight, howe, 

‘ ai vith his old-time vigor and ass 

ine Mr. Taft’s record with much bitterness. 

é LaFollette won a signal victorv over Mr. Taft 

i Wisconsin primarie While Governor Wilson 

¢ ed mos Democratic delegates, two 


or three districts going for Mr. Clark. In Alaba- 
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ma’s primary Mr. Underwood’s name was the only 
one on the ballot. 
* x 

President Taft has sent to Congress a. message 
urging the adoption of better methods in the 
different departments in Washington. He re- 
commended measures which he estimated would 
save $11,000,000 annually, and these are but be- 
ginnings in the work. Some idea of the gross mis- 
management of Government affairs may be had 
from the following examples given by the Out- 
look: 

“If a bureau’s supply of stationery runs 
out, and its quarterly limit of expenditure 
1as already been reached, there is no official 
alternative but to allow clerks to idle for as 
many days as the quarter may yet have to 
run, Buying stationery necessary to keep 
them at work would put the chief into the 
penitentiary. * if a department execu- 
tive finds a labor-saving device of system 
which would at once make the labor of a 
dozen clerks unnecessary, he is prohibited 
from acting, at least until the next quarter. 

le is compelled by law to hire a specified 
number of clerks at a specified salary, coiie 
what may. Though an executive real- 
izes perfectly well that he might save 5 
per cent of his supply costs by purchasing a 
year’s supply or more, he cannot act He 
is compelled by law to buy just 
the current quarter.” 


enough for 


secause no direct taxes are paid to the National 
rovernment, such abuses have been permitted to 
continue, but the people are beginning to realize 
that indirect taxes may be as heavy as direct, and 
they are becoming interested in the way the 
Government’s money is spent. 


t 
ri 
4 


In an article in the New York Outlook, Will 
Allen White, the famous editor and author de- 
clares that prohibition is being rigorously en- 
forced in Kansas, even the law prohibiting the sale 
of liquor for medicinal purposes. He says: 

“Save in three or four border counties, 
where the campaign for law enforcement is 
continuing with vigor under Attorney Gen- 
eral Dawson, the question of the enforcement 
of the liquor law is not in politics. It isa 
finished job. * * * There is an ouster law 
Which permits the Attorney-General to pro- 
ceed in the Supreme Court against county 
and city officers who are not enforcing State 
laws, and the ouster proceedings are given 
inimediate hearing. Under this law several 


resignations have been secured and one 
ouster.”’ 
* 


Southern individualism has run to a dangerous 
and unjustifiable extreme in the neglect of socio- 
logical work. Governor Ben W. Hooper of Ten- 
nessee deserves the thanks of our entire section 
for calling a Southern Sociological Congress to be 
held in Nashville, May 7-10. The Congress will 
give special attention to child labor in factories, 
feeble-minded children, public charities, young 
criminals, prison work, public health work, ete. 
{t will be creditable to the South if there is a 
great attendance. 


The Suffragette tactics in England seem to have 
alienated public sympathy. A _ provision to add 
suffrage for property-owning women to the Gov- 
manhood suffrage bill was defeated 
in the House of Commons a few days sinee. Last 


ernment’s 


year it passed by over three to one, 
Senator Cummins has introduced a 


bill that 
ought to pass in some form. He would |} 


lave a 
National primary on the second Monday in July 


each presidential vear, letting the voters in each 


party themselves nominat their candidate for 
President. 
Two excellent 1 Ss passed by Congress are the 
one es Diishing ; Children’s Bureau in the De- 
( of Comn ( Labor and the one 
a heavy tax ont manufacture of phos- 
itches 
sident \ Abercrombie, of the 
U1 rsi of Alabama as nominated for Con- 
gressman-at-Large fron that State. All the 
present Congres ! renominated. 
I iting in M ¢ still continues. The con- 
flicting reports t udicate that the rebels 


are gaining ground 


said Davi¢ 
won't actually steal ’s a 


ace 18, 





‘the kind of honesty that 
nd of fool honesty that’s 
common enough; but the kind that keeps a fel- 
ler’s mouth shut when he hadn’t ought to talk 
’s about the scurest thing goin’.’’”’—David Ha- 
rum. 
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Berkshires for April Sale 


Price $15 each 
Price $8 to $10 
and ready to 


4 pigs around 5 months old. 
12 pigs around 3 months old. 
each. 5 young sows, bred and 
be bred. Price $25 to $35 each. The young 
sows are all registered and will make fine 
brood sows. The pigs are all entitled to 
registration, and can be if desired. All of 
the above are choicely bred, and are offere d 
at low prices name dto make room for pigs 
coming in every week. 

2 Berkshire boars, one year old. Onea 
son of STAR VALUE, sold for $4000. Dam Wil- 
lowdale Dutchess H. by Young Premier ye 
69940. 2 dam Dutchess of Willowdale 2 
Lord Premier 5001. 

One ason of Lee Premier 108883, (one of 
the champion boars), sired by Premier Long- 
fellow 68600, out of Lee’s Artful Belle 62d. Sold 
at auction for $1575. This young boar’s dam 
is Star Masterpiece Fairy by Star Masterpiece 
Duke, a son of Star Masterpiece, that sold for 
$5500. He is ason of the mighty Masterpiece 

77000. 


No better pedigrees can be written than 
these young boars carry. They are nicely 

marked, good headed and good all over. 
First check fer $50 vets choice. 


B. P. WILLIAMS, 
SPOTTSWOOD FARM, . Raleigh, N. C. 

















Cc ALHOUN BERKSHIRE F ARMS 








We now offer pigs out of dau ante rs of Master- 
picce, Berryton Duke, Jr., Rival’s ampion,Duke’s 
Masterpiece Maximus, Imp howd? c ompton, Artful 
Premier, Clemson Premier, They are sired 
Berryton Duke’s Model—a_ priz: winning son < 
Berryion Duke Jr. Mastery iece Sueces s0r, Master- 
piece Champion 2nd, a so of Masterpie¢ 00 and 
winner o AUS: C. State Fai SU 
mer’s Dul 7th. a full brother to} i g 
boar, Charnier’s Duke 4 

These pigs are just as good as their 1} 

We sell noti ‘but the choicest for breedi 
absolutely int isfactior Yr 
funded. 

At S. C. State fF 1911, Y to f 
and one red out ©! six enivie 

Our pri reasonable—$1 aout 
guiries cheerfol i ered 


J. R. FAIREY & 1. C. MOSS, St. Matthews, N. C. 














SELWYN FARMS 3 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Chariotte, ®. ©. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 








Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1100, his sire sold for i560. hi 
dam sold for $1500 
Keystone Baron Duke, 


the Grand Champion Boar at 


MAKING CHEAP PORK. 


Southern Farmers Can Raise Hogs tor Three Cents a Pound if 
They Properly Combine Grazing Crops With Corn and Cotton- 


seed Meal. 





By Dan T. Gray. 


Alabama Experiment Station. 
































F THE experiments of our experi- of feeds are maintained at the pres- 

ment stations and the experience ent high level. 

of careful farmers demonstrate If pork is to be made at three 
any one thing, it is that cheap pork cents a pound in the South,—and 
cannot be made when the hogs are many farmers are making it at this 
fed corn alone, or even corn when fig good 3ermuda pasture 
combined with other high-priced must be established. This pasture 
concentrated feeds. In Alabama Sta- -will save from 50 to 75 per cent of 
tion Bulletin 148 is found a table the grain feed during the summer 
' which summarizes the results of months. Bermuda pasture should 
| many tests in fattening hogs where be made the most prominent crop, 
corn was fed alone; this table shows should be made the star actor in the 
that, when 70-cent corn was fed, the play. To strengthen and reinforce | 
hogs will cost, on the average, seven the star, several temporary crops 
cents a pound; that when 80-cent should be employed. For summer 
corn is used the hogs will cost eight and fall grazing, such temporary 
cents a pound; that when 90-cent crops as cowpeas, peanuts and soy 
corn is fed the gains will cost nine beans should be used. For late fall 
cents a pound; and when 100-cent and early winter grazing, such crops 
corn is fed alone, the pork will cost as the large peanuts, rape, and velvet 
ten cents a pound. The farmer who’ beans should be grown. For winter | 

ee: 
o 
POLAND CHINA SOW—THE LARD TYPE. 
». 

undertakes to raise or fatten hogs on and early spring grazing, such tem- 
corn alone will surely make his meat porary crops as rape, rye, oats, bar- 
| at a loss. The farmer who uses ley, and bur clover should be em- 
tankage, or shorts, or skimmilk, or ployed. No one farm will, of course, 
meat meal (all high-priced feeds) be suited to the growth of all of 
along with the corn very materially these crops. It is the business of 
reduces the cost of the pork, but the owner to pick out the ones best 


























the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. | even when these supplementary feeds suited to his conditions. The fol- 
Fe ted farcey and tiolatein Cattle. are employed the resultant gains are lowing table taken from Alabama 
. Calves of either sex or breed for sale. too expensive for satisfactory profits Bulletin 148, gives some useful in- 
oe ee BESS ee ee IN THE SoUTH | tO be made. The farmer who shuts formation: 
| Number Days From 
— y . "ws 
‘ | € a rime lant. Seed to the Acre. [Planting to G x 
I have for sale April and May ae rop ime to Plant e¢ » the Pap ing to Grazing 
livery 
COMBO (04.555. dk ais oes BePt, 1 to Nov. } 144 to 2% bushels.. ore 90 to 120 
50 Nice Pure Blood EBC ies se ‘ ; ...Sept. 10 to Oct. 20. 6 to 7 pounds, drilled. 60 to 90 
BRAPIS piece hisiave bia-ss ck ee pt. 1 to Nov. 1 2% to 2 buehels.....4% , $0 to 120 
Berkshire Pigs ts me e % bushel, drilled...... - 
g COWDCER 6 iv0i86ockeaccs see 2 FO-SUy 107.5 1% bushels, vroadcast.|''** 70 to 90 
Sired by Carolina Masterpiece and a Sou Heath | eee Aneilde tommy Me bush a drille d. -er--1 «675 to 90 
sow of. Lee's Artful Premier 12th, : z ; is 114 bushels, broadcast.. 
and whose dams are splendid daugh- PCQRGCH eos ccna’ April 15 to July 25... 0% to 2 hughelg@...........< ove te 60 2ae 
ters of Rival’s Last, Rival’s Cham- Chufas seas Mech, 15 to June 1 HO: © DOCKS y 65. 5605.42 ‘ 120 to 150 
pion and other noted boars. These Velvet Beans.. May 1 to June 1 1 peck. dil hahdict a ade 100 to 130 
pigs are nice individuals and no bet- 
ter breeding can be had. Only the . ‘ 7 . y 
best pigs shipped on mail orders, the his hogs up in a dry lot and feeds When the permanent pasture of 
others being kept to house the soy corn alone is sure to lose money; 3ern is iz ste ic 
MMECGEEE anh Acid peas nd cone J one is ~! Bermuda is thoroughly established, 
verted into pork. the farmer who encloses the hogs in and the system of temporary pas- 


C. M. THIGPEN, Tarbo.o, N. C. 
3 a 


RIVERSIDE STOCK FARM 


Berkshire Boars ready 
gilts, 5 to 8 months 
$25. Simpkins’ 
pounds per acre—$1 
L. M. COOPER 
AUTRYVILLE, - NORTH CAROLINA. 














Registered for 
and young 
$15 to 


1,000 


vice 
Price, 
made 


old. 
cottonseed 
per bushel. 





NANTAHALA FARMS. 


Four months old Berkshire pigs for sale. 





Only one generation from Lee’s Premier 3rd. 
For breeding and individuality, cannot be 
beaten. Price, $15 each. 

Cc. C. ALLISON, Prop., - - Hickory, N. C. 
To make room for spring litters we are offer- 
ing registered Berkshire pigs of the very 
best breeding out of 500-pound sows at $10 
a piece. Cleveland's Big Boll cottonseed $1 
per bushel. Sunny South Berkshire Farm, J. 


Cc. Broome, Hephzibah, Ga. 





Ohio Blue Ribbon Herd of Mulefoot Hogs—/! arg- 
est-winning show and breeding herd in Ameri- 
ca. Foundation stock of all ages for sale from 
big growthy litters. 
Sohn H. Duntap, 





ser- | 


a dry lot and supplements the corn 
with shorts, tankage, skimmilk, or 
meat meal will surely fail to secure 


satisfactory profits 
Pasture Crops and Cheap Pork. 


Then what ts it 
impossible for the Southern farmer 
to make pork at a profit? Yes,—if 
he employs the same methods that 
are used by our neighbors of the 
Northwest, who have 40 to 50-cent 
corn. 3ut the farmer of the South 
who makes use of our chief agricul- 
tural asset—-pastures——can produce 
pork much more cheaply than our 
friends who live in the Corn Belt. 
Pastures, both permanent and tem- 
porary, are the keystone to cheap 
pork production. With them it need 
not cost more than three cents a 
pound to raise and fatten hogs; 
without them, the same hogs cannot 
be raised and fattened for than 


is to be done? 


less 


Box J, Williamsport, Ohio. | Eight cents a pound when the prices 


tures is well understood and in prac- 


tical working order, the farm is 
then ready for the introduction of 
the hog, and not until then. For the 


greatest profits the corn should also 
all be grown on the farm, but can 
be purchased on the market and fed 
at an excellent profit when a good 
pasture system is employed. 


Rape a Great Winter Crop. 


In the space of a short article it 
is not possible to call attention to 


all the crops which have proven to 
be valuable for hogs, so only three 
will be mentioned. 

One of the very best crops for 
hogs is the rape crop. In the South 
it should be used as a winter crop, 
as more useful crops can be grown 
during the summer months. The 
Alabama Experiment Station, two 


winters 


land in rape September 21st. 
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500 POLAND CHINAS 
SOLD IN 15 MONTHS 














The Progressive Herd of Blood RKoyal 
Poland Chinas. 
jast 15 months I hay sok 
out orth of Poland Chinas at 
‘ $51 per head B 
rs in vorid. Big sows with 
ters, wi quality and st 





at the greatest fairs in 
nominated in the great 5,00: 
China Futurity Stake. Prices nab 


YOUNG SOWS FOR s AL E. 


Am+s 





These are bred to seven of the greatest 
herd boars living. Write for pric:s 
LINC LUKENS , - DISKO, IND. 











BIG TYPE POLAND 
CHINAS 


Easy Feeding Big Type Polands 
With show-type quality. Write 
wants and sre I have got them 
isfaction guaranteed. 

Golden Rule my 
A. R. BRIDGES, R. 3, 


your 
‘Sat- 









Motto. 
Monticello, Ind. 











Seuthern Hog and Stock Farm } 


oO. P. BARRY, 
Alexandria, Tennessee. 
POLAND CHINA bred gilts: vigs of 
of } sexes, sired b Ma i 

the bige+st-bon boar in ~ 














POLAND serine HOGS. 


Pigs out of 


boars. All pure-bred 


E. BROWN 


POLAND CE 


large prolifie SOV bh y 





_Murfr ees shore, fe: 











OOD FAKM 


Raleich, N. ¢ ~ R 


EDENY 


at 
eR! 


SO TELE STE BE EIN ROR 





POLAND 
bred froin prize 
#vsin1911. fF 
ing 1911 gilt Hye 


CHINA HOGS 
inner I won 104 pri 





bi dy service and t 
Ww AINRIGHT LEA, . - Bros ckevtt 


Registered Poland Chinas 


for service; gilts bred and open and fine summer 
tall pigs. 








_— 
ty 





and 
W. J. Gwen & Sons, R. 1, Hardinsburg, Ky. 








HILLCREST 7 ae 






Duroc-Jerseys for sale; bred sows 
and gilts and s cight washes i 
sired by i Pilot No. 33759 
Reserve Ch pion and first in class 
at Virginia ate Fair. My herd 
six first premiums and two revs 


championships at Virginia 


HENRY PATRICK, - 


State. 


Rustburg, Va. 














Duroc-Jersey Pigs 


Of the most fashionable breeding, from such an- 
cestors as Ohio Chief, Cherry King, Good Enuff 
Chief and Colonels. Bred gilts and service boars 
a specialty. Write for prices. 


L. M. Whitaker & Co., Mulberry, Tenn. 
S. C. HERD OF DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 











_ Bred and open gilts, service boars and pigs, 
from Ohio andS_C. State Fair ‘Blue Ribbon 
Prize winners. Write for wants and prices 
WALKER T. GREEN, Shilch, S. C. 
REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEYS 
Sterling herd. Bred or open gilts rvice 
| boars and pigs. Not akin. Expect litters 


ago, planted an area of poor 
On | 


in March. 
Rk. W. 


Highest quality. 


WATSON, - Forest Depot, Va. 





REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEY 
few real nice ones for sale. Also i 
slaughter. Duroc and Poland China 
Grandsire of these weighed 1,024 pounds. 
Write me for prices. J. F. WARD, 
Mocksville, N. C., R. 2 





cross. 





DUROC JERSEYS AT DOUBLE BRANCH 
FARM. 

A few young sows, fourteen to sixteen 

months old bred to farrow the second time 


L. L. MILLER, Prop., Mocksville, N. C., R 2 


G. T. Schooley 


HAMILTON, VIRGINIA, 


The 0. I. C. HOG MAN 


Wants your orders for spring pigs 
Two sows and one boar, October far- 
rowing, for sale. 

















Maple Dale Stock Farm, Bunker Hil}. Ui. 
has for sale three yearling boars; one herd boar H 
Diamond; several spring boars; one import: shro - 
shire Cooper ram and ten yearling rams; 5S. C. White 
Orpington cocnersis. eggs $2. per sitting of 15;S.C. R.V 
Red eggs $2. pe 








File them 


friends. 


your papers or give to your 





























en 


rié 











x fiona s 


learned 


April 138, 1912.] 


Saturday, 


irch 9, small shoats were turned 


nto the crop and given a half ra- 
yn Of corn as a supplement. The 
1rea was grazed twice, as the rape 


srew up behind the hogs after they 


it the first time, and as 
both grazings it was 
one acre of the rape 


id grazed 
result of 
that 


pasture was equivalent to 61.9 bush- 
is of corn (assuming that 580 
pounds of corn was equivalent to 


100 pounds gain); or, leaving out 


which 
with a one-half ration of corn 
two big ears) as a supplement, 
an average 
and a 
grazed another 
a three-fourths’ 


ment, 





corn (about one big ear) as a sup-| 
plement, made an average daily gaiz 
of 1.1 pounds; the third tot of hogs, 


grazed a soy bean pasture 
(about 
made | 
daily gain of 1.0 pound; 
fourth lot of hogs, which 
soy bean pasture with | 
ration of corn 
(about three big ears) as a supple- 
made an average daily gain 

















TAMWORTH SOW BELONGING TO ARCADIA FARMS. | | 





i consideration the expense of mak- 
the crop, each bushel fed at the 
st grazing was worth 95.8 cents 
(hogs at five cents) and each bush- 
el during the ,second grazing real- 
ized $1.36. If it cost $8 to make 
an acre of rape, and this expense is 
charged against the gain, the corn, 
during the first grazing sold for 67.8 
cents a bushel, while that of the sec- 
md grazing sold for 91.6 cents. 
Remember that these results were 





of 1.3 pounds. When corn is valued | 
at 70 cents a bushel and the cost 
of making the crop at $8 an acre, it 
cost $7.61 to make 100 pounds of 
pork in the corn lot, $2.09 in the lot 
where the pasture was supplemented 
by a fourth ration of corn, $3.36 in 
the lot where the pasture was supple- 
mented by a half ration of corn, and 
$3.17 in the lot where the pasture | 
was supplemented by a_ three- 
fourth’s ration of corn. The use of 

















DUROC-JERSEY PiGs—GOOD 


GRAZERS AND GOOD FEEDERS. 





ired months— 
when the 


no returns 


during the winter 
$s he time of the year 
erage farmer is getting 
1) his lands. 


ill fror 


soy Beans and Peanuts, 


One of the very best summer graz- 
hogs is the soy bean. 
related to the cowpea, 
at least two respects is better 
the pea when used as a grazing 
the soy bean pro- 
r vield of seed and has 


ing crops for 
't is closely 


bieyt i? 


for hogs; 


right manner of growth 
vypea. The crop can be 
time from April 15 to 
the seed are planted 

op is ready for grazing 
25 The Alabama Ex- 
tion has used this plant 
several vears, and 

less than three cents 
result of its use A 


ympared 


ther lots which received 
mounts of corn along with 
astur The corn-fed hogs 
average daily gain of only 


pound; the second iot of 
: hich grazed a soy bean pas- 


th a one-fourth ration of 


. the 


the pasture more than the ex- 
penses in half in every 

Farmers who are acquainted with 
various grazing crops seem to be 
almost unanimously of the opinion 


eut 


case. 


that peanuts afford the best and 
cheapest feed of any of the hog 
crops. Many sections are now rais- 


ing peanuts on a very extensive scale 


and grazing them off by hogs. In 
one Arkansas test one acre of pea- 
nuts proved to be equal in feeding 


value to S86 bushels of 
er test to 53 
third test to 51 
$s TO 


eorn; in an- 
bushels, and in a 
bushels. If it 
acre of 





cost 


make ar peanuts, pork 





cost 623 cents a hundred in the first 
test, $3 a hundred in the second 
test, and $3.02 in the third test. In 
an Alabama test one acre of peanuts 
took the place of 57 bushels of corn; 
( ! orn is value 70 cents 

b } und the ) i crop of 
peanuts at oS an acre, it cost 95.15 
to make 100 pounds of pork In a 

cond Alabama test one acre of 
peanuts took the place of 78 bushels 
of corn, or each 100 pounds of pork 


cost $3.07 These 


oO! poor 


results were all 
sandy lands which 


made from 10 to 30 


secured 


would have 









































THIS AD WILL ONLY APPEAR ONCE—KEEP IT. 
Herd Boars: Lady Lee’s Masterpiece and Longfellow’s Dutchess 7th’s Locksley. 
1. Longfellow’'s Duchess | - net Wibatirettccie Both Grand Champions of 
ith, 102610 jDam, Duchess 279th, 73000] International. 
Sire, Lord Premier's Rival 
92805 
S Rival’s Lord Premier 
s100 Dam, Premier Belle 54th, 
2, Belle’s Rival 9th, 159548 wie ci 
Sire, Lord Premier 50001 
bam, Artful Belle 30th, 
1447 Dam, Artful Belle 24th, 
50023 
Premier Longfellow 68600. 
Sire, Oxford Premier 101022}Dam, Oxford Duchess itith, 
3. Lady Lee 2nd, 109687 CAE 
Sire, Premier Longfellow 
vam Charmer'’s Nina, 68600 
| 07859 Dam, Charmer Belle 10th, 
92702 
2 , es : Sire, Union Jack Belmont 
1s Loyal Mason 89002 69851 
1. Princess Kate 89004 | Dam, Danesfield Kate7576 
| 
|Da 1 lroval G ) Bilt- Loyal Mason 51665 
eee oe Highclere Gem 8th, 51660 
Sire, Lord Premier's Rival 
92805 
= airfield Rival 112412)}Dam, Longfellow’s Dutchess 
t 26 
5. Fairfield Empress 10th, Ab A, 
mr it Sire, Lord Premier's Rival 
Dam, Rival's Empress 4th #2805 
1148 Dam, Aux Vasse Empress 
znd, 87660 
men o wat ! Masterpiece 77009 
; King's Masterpiece! nam Premier Girl 2d, 
p25 00 90759 
6. King’s Lady Masterpiece 
i6th, 149305 | Premier Longfellow's 
tDa King’s Lady Master 105500 
4 Lith Dam, Lady Masterpiece 
105059 
| sin Lougfeliow’s Charmer|Premier Longfellow 65600.. 
Lo264y harmer 65th, 600383...... 
7. Lady Trena tivit2 
|Da Irene 2d, 93465 ,jOzark Chief 732725........ 
Irene 81879 
Sire, Lord Premier's Rival 
[Sire Rival’s Lord Premier 92805 
; aoe 100 Dam, Premier Belle 54th, 
$. Lord Premier's Nellie 109783 
ith, 161444 
Dam Rival’s Nellie 3a,] Sire Lord Premier's Rival 
4 105431 92805 
Dam, Nellie Lee 4th, 102409 
BRED GILTS, BOARS AND PIGS FOR SALE. 
= 
| A- WwW. SMITH, Americus, Ga. 














JOHN BULL, No. 3609 


arrowed atMontcombe, 
England. 


erd of 





and owned b 











‘Thos. Whit THOS. 
b els of corn to the ae fn the 
South the peanuts can be mmade ready 
for grazing by July t, and re t! 
large varieties n ob 
grazin in be «¢ ) i 
out the early nt I 
One Practical Plan on Most Pai 
i! lifferei . 3 
be pl d, ( { la 
| of so i 
recoil H owin 
one practical crop system 
farmer can follow out to 





great profit: 

Have a permanent Bermuda pas- | 
ture. Plant soy beans and peanuts | 
from May 1 to June 15. The soy | 
beans will be ready to graze by Au- | 
gust 15. It is possible to graze them | 
for 50-70 days. \s soon as the soy | 
beans are exhausted the peanut crop | 
is ready. Turn the hogs onto the 
nuts and graze until the crop is con- 
sumed Use some corn to supple-. 
ment the crops. When the peanuts 
are exhausted the hogs should be 


inclosed in a dry lot and fed ona 
full ration of two-thirds corn and 


one-third cottonseed meal for 21 to 


28 days. The gains during the short 
dryv-lot period will be made rapidly 
and conomically, the cottonseed 


ieal rapidly 
ird Do 


! il for more 


rendering the meat and 
not feed the « 


dangerous feed when used for moi 


t that length of time If the 
hog must be carried longer thar 
28 days, discontinue the use the 
cottonseed meal and continue 
ing corn, or corn and shorts, unt ‘il 
killing day. 
If ‘ t y tarmer in your neigt borhood 
took Tt Progressive Farmer would it be 
bette worse plac to liv in? 








+ 





ottonseed | 


than 28 days, as it is | 


F ANCY BERKSHIRE HOGS 


Royal 


Berkshirs 





Ss is composed of the most famous, 
popular and most aristocratic strains in the world, such 
1 imported Sir John Bull, Lord Premier No. 50001, Master- 
1» No. 177000, ete. 
M qui k sales é profits is notto Sales almost 
i o New Y¥ xico Express car coolest place ever 
oO Ww ath r 


. WHITE, Fassifern Stock Farm, Lexington, Va. 








Tamworths 


Members of our herd won more 
than 125 prizes in 1911 at Amer- 
ica’s principal shows and fairs. 
a ae _— Sows for Sale -———— 


it OF 


| ae (DIA FARM, Cok Jambi Ga. 





























ae 
J a 
TAMWORTH BOARS ONLY 
FOR SALE. 
WESTVIEW STOCK FARM. 
D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr. 
RK. Ff. D. 1, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
SOME — AT VAL t E Ss IN BERKSHIRES. 
First heck for $35 a nice r 
boar 4 tei old. On boar at $ 
bred sow at $75. Some nice young pigs, $10 
up Registration free. If Berkshire is what 
you t, writ t< 
A. ¢ we DANIEL, 


China Grove, N. C 





mr ~ The hog that puts vigor, pro- 
Tamwor ths lificacy, size and quality into 
the chunky lard breeds. I sell more Rg betes 
than any other two breeders in U. Descrip- 
tive literature free. Mention this aaa 
W. WARREN MORTON, Russellville, Ky 














Registered Duroc Jersey for Sate 
choi s i abl Roar “Gilts 
Best br nd ar 
i} S Aiso choi o te 
mnths old Pricea loa your 
Claude Jenkins, Shelby wale, renn. 

SOUTHDOWN 
and Poland China at- 
1 Collie dogs. So tuck for 
in diate shipment 
L. G. JONES, 


Tobaccoville, N. C. 





Our advertisers are guaranteed to 


do what they promise. 






























































Single Comb 


Rhode Island 


are the undefeated and 


Reds 


undisputed 











CHAMPIONS OF THE WORLD 
You want Single Comb Rhode Island 
lie ds and you want good stock. 

You get just what you pay forwhen 
you buy from us Prices vary ac- 
cording to quality We guarantee you 
xo0od value. Write for particulars or 
send your orders and depend on our 
sending you good values. 

15 Eggs from $1 to $5. 


No stock for sale. 
Indian Runner Ducks, 11 eggs, $1.25. 


Armeega Poultry Farm 
T. H. Crudup. Prop. Kittrejl, N.C. 











Barred cee Rocks 





iso I offer this chance to 
11 ny stock eggs, now so wel} 
known in the Special low price 
on Eggs while my hens are laying fast. 
Write quick for special prices per 15 


and 100, New York, Washington and 
Richmond winners in exhibition and 
GEO. H. MORRIS 


Ashlind, - - - ~ Virginia. 














Mammoth Bronze Turkeys 


or toms Weighing 45 to 48 pounds 
id from hens weighing 23 to 25 
pounds ch 
Jersey Red Service Boars. 


Leicester and Oxford Down Sheep, Rams 
and Ewes. 
Werld’s Fair winners. For sale at all times. 
WM. EMPIE, Amsterdam, N. Y. 








SINGLE COMB RHODE ISL AND REDS 
“Eggs For Hatching.” 





From business birds on free range 1 
place to get vitality in your young chic i s. 
Eggs, per Fifteen. 

If less than r cent fail to hatch, 

Will replace them. 
Three cockerels for sale at $3 cach; 


pullets, $1 each. 
Reds Exclusively. 


R. PD. REDFERN, - Peachland, N. C. 












































=| THE POULTRY YARD |F | 
TIMELY WORK FOR THE POULTRYMAN 
Set Hens Now—Give the Young Chicks Special Care—White- 
wash and Disinfect, and Go After the Lice, 





By Loring Brown. 


F IT has not already been done, nervous hen. This care and atten- 

every poultryman should white- tion should not be neglected under 

wash and thoroughly cleanse his any circumstances during the first 
poultry houses before hot weather two weeks of their lives. | 
comes on. Use crude carbolic 


or any good 
infectant in 


dis- Strong chickens can only. be 


the hatched from mature parent 


acid eaeeor | 
stock | 





whitewash. The that has been properly ted and had 

roosts should be plenty of exercise. Weak-hatched 

painted at least chickens come from immature par- 

every month ent stock and fowls that have not 

during the sum- been properly fed or had the proper 

mer with thin tar exercise. The recent severe winter 

or a mixture of has kept many flocks of fowls from 

one part crude taking the exercise that they could 

carbolic acid to and would have taken if the weather | 

five parts kero- had been good and many weak chick- 

‘ sene oil. Nests ens are being hatched this spring 

| te cian where hens are to from this one cause. Do not neglect 
| be set should be treated likewise. this any longer, feed your grain tood 
This should be done several days be- to the old chickens in straw, hay or 
fore setting your hen. Coarse pine litter of some kind and make them 














































trains of W. 





I ocks Rocks, S. 
Wyande s, White Leg- 

ors Buff Orpingtons 

St.50 per 15; 30 Eggs. $2.50 





GRAND VIEW FARM, 
Lexington, Va. 


Wallace’s } one “<— mets 











are blue ribbor 

sweep stake specials ¢ 

lumbus, Griffin, Ds 

Chattanooga, Tent 

plains their merit 

to win at next fall's shows, bu our s 
from me Write me for free illustrated cat- 


aloyv 
JOE L. WALLACE, - - Dalton, Ga. 





, nite Orpingtons. 


aan 


Runner Ducks. 


Hatchable 


MUNNIMAKER POULTRY FARM, 
NORMANDY, TENN. 


"A vant them. We have 
some fi bree ng stock in “both Decks 

nd Whi Orpingtons for sale cheap 
ees of both these at very close prices. 
Wri us to-d W will reply prompt- 


EGGS von HATCHING 











Prize- Winning s. ©. RHODE 








BUG GABOO F ARM, - 


ISLAND RED 


EGGs—$1. $1.50 25 and $1 per 15. 
India Runn: yr duck «g $1.25 and $1 per 
12 r rite Fou Far Prolific Corn, fleld se- 
lected bi peck, 60c.; % peck, 35c. 


Dimmett, N. C. 













SINGLE 


gred 


COMB WHITE 
for early fal) 
an laying in 
ees. St for Fifteen 
ALTAVISTA POL L TRY. *¥ ARDs, 
Altavista, Va. 


LEGHORNS 
Our 
poss 


layers. 


August year. 


pullets be- 


50 for Fifty. 
















Ringlet Barred Rocks. Rose 

Reds. Eggs $1.50 and $3 per 15. 
surpass:d in state. Winning many 
and 5 specials in leading shows last 
Circular furnished. Satisfaction 
Mumford’s Poultry Farm, 


Comb R. I. 
Quality un- 
prizes 
season. 
guaranteed. 
Ridgecrest, N. C. 
















Indian Runner Ducks—“ 


YARDS, Dalton, Ga. 


Harshbarger’s’ fa- 


mous white and fawn, 240 egg strain, snow 
white eggs. pen 1, $2: pen 2, $1.50 per 13 
eggs. Guarantee safe shipment. Instructions 
free on care of ducks. DALTON DUCK 











8. C. White and Black Leghorns 
ly), Wyckoff and Young strains, 7ic 
per 15. Black Leghorns, the new 
breed, $1 and $2 per 15 eggs. Bred to lay 
show. Satisfaction guaranteed in every 
Cc. C. Ramsey & Bro., Crouse, N. C. 









(exclusive- 
and $1 
and coming 
and 
way. 









Eggs for hatching 
high-class poultry. 
N. C. 


from five varieties 
D. J. Simpson, Beaufort 









| ‘ 
of | save hundreds of them 


| shavings, cottonseed hulls and clean take plenty of exercise by working 
straw are the most suitable things for it. You will get a larger quanti- 
to make the nest out of. With clean ty of eggs from the old birds. 

nests, many eggs can be kept from * 


becoming soiled and it is a bi 





& saving Watch out for lice and mites on 
at the end of the year. the old hens and little chicks. Ex- 
amine them closely at least once a 


Set every hen possible during the week and if any are found, thorough- 
next two months and get off as many ly disinfect or whitewash their sleep- 
early chickens as you can as they will ing quarters and either use some in- 


make your winter layers As the sect powders, grease or dip on both 
season has been unusually late the the old and young chicks, after the 
young chicken crop is small this young ones are feathered they can 
year. It is best not to set your hens be dipped, as neither young or old 
among the layers as they will often chicks can possibly thrive and do 
disturb them and make them break weil when they are infected with in- 


eggs. Sitting hens should be 
moved to a room or ina 
themselves where they 


re- sects. As soon as the weather is 
nest off to warm enough the grown fow}]s should 
can be quiet. be dipped during the middle of a 


Many fine sittings of eggs are ruined pretty warm day in a solution of 75 
by being smeared from broken eggs to 100 parts water (to which has 
in the nest and not washed imme- been added a small amount of Pear- 
diately. You can not expect a good line or washing powders of some 
hatch from eggs that have been kind) to one part Creso or some | 
smeared by the contents of other other good dip. Two men can dip | 
eggs. 500 fowls in one-half day. The 
* 


thoroughly and 
nits will be 


done 
well as 


work will be 
insects as 


Little chickens should be placed in all 


a comfortable dry box after they are killed. 

36 to 50 hours old. The hen should After the young chicks are feath- 

be confined in this coop for at least ered out they can be dipped. 
| three weeks, but allow the little chicks To do this properly, ‘the chiil 


to have their liberty after 


they are should be taken off of the water, the 
| one week old. Their sleeping quar- forefinger and thumb_= should’ be 
ters must be kept dry and comfort- placed over the nostrils of your 
able. Some dry sand kept on the chicken and the second finger under 
floor of the nursery coop will keep the lower beak. Then by taking the 
| it sanitary. A small amount of lard chicken with the left hand and plac- 
| or vaseline on the head of each lit- ing finger around the leg above the 


tle chick and under the throat should knee joint, the entire chicken, head 
always be applied when they are re- and all, should be dipped into this 
moved from the nest and once each solution. The head should be lifted 


week thereafter. Be careful not to out of the water, the feathers lifted 
get too much as a very small amount from around the body and wing and 
will do the work. Above all things, thoroughly saturated. The water 
do not use any sulphur or kerosene can be squeezed out of the feathers 
oil on little chicks. It will be fatal and the chicken turned loose. They 
to them, especially if applied during will be dry inside of two hours if 


damp weather. Little chicks should 
be fed every two or three hours just 


this is 
day. 


done during a pretty warm 


This is the only absolutely safe 


what they will eat up clean with method to rid your fowls of insects, 
coarse grits, crushed wheat and oat- which have caused more losses in the 


meal mixed equal parts, or any of the poultry business than all diseases 
prepared chick feeds that are sold combined. 

on the market. It pays to give them aan eee renee ae 

close attention the first two weeks The old closed-front poultry house 
of their lives and get them started ghouvld not be seen in the South. 
off right. Never feed your little where any exist, they should be 
chicks on the naked ground. They promptly changed to open-fronts, 


should be fed on a plank or 


* & & 


atrough. taking the precaution to have them 


face the south. A movable curtain 


|} eight years. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


ak Ridge 
S.C. White Leghorns 


The most economical 
egg producers. Eggs 
for hatching $1 per 
setting. 


Address 
MANAGER, 


OAK RIDGE, VA. 








Single Comb White Leghorns 


Exclusively 
“THAT’S MY BUSINESS."’ 
The finest exhibition and laying strains on the 
South Altantic coast. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. 


HAYDEN CLEMENT, Box F, — Salisbury, N. C. 
EGGS $2.00 PER SITTING OF 13 


W yandottes, 











White and Brown Leghorns, White 


B 8 noe Sh Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas, 
C. 1. Games and S. C. Rhode Island Reds. Large Pekin 
and Indian Runner Duck Eggs, $2.00 for11. Send for fol 


des li's free 

Exhibite ad 10 birds atthe great Atlanta, Ga., show and 
won 2 firsts, 3 seconds and 3 thirds, 4500 birds competing 
Also won at Baltimore, Md. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
Uncle Joe and Ned, Props., R. 7, Box 48, Chariotte,N. C. 


WARREN PARTRIDGE 
WYANDOTTES 





Have won more firsts. and 
seconds in four lading 
shows (besid: Weepstakes 
and specials) than ai! othe 
exhibitors combin« a stock 
and eges for sale. Write for 


mating list and prices Sat- 

isfaction guaranteed. 

B. R. WARREN, Koute 1, 
Box D, Candler, N. C. 


RUNNER DUCKS 








No tter layers, first at Greenville exhibit. 
Eres, $1 for 1 Special prices on three or 
o si = 
The ANCHOR DUCK FARM, 
J. WH. Gass, Prop., - Afton, Tenn., R. 1. 


Shipping Point, Greenville, Tenn. 











ROSE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS 
Heavy Winter Layers. 

Won silver cup; gold special; specials for 
shay} color, best red; many firsts, in lar: 
shows. Eggs $1.25, $2.50, $5 per 15 Cock- 
erels, $2 to $5. Gem Incubator che a 
alog and ‘‘How to Feed"’ free. ied 





MRS. J. C. DEATON, 
Landis, N. ¢ 
EN OIAN 


RUNNER DUC KS 


Tie greatest layers on earth; 300 
«vgs per year. Send 10 cents for 
‘ autifally illustrated booklet No 
ane ells s how to raise ducks suc- 
MAN'S COL- 

tece, ‘Meridian. Miss. 











PRIZE WINNERS 


hl hans, White Indians, Houda: 


Black Langs 








Bronze and White A a turkeys, Tou lor é 
Pekin, Indian Runner and Muscovy duck \\ 
can guineas and fanc y pige yd Winners at R 
Charlotte. tock and eggs f sale. Circular 
FLYNN ELLIOTT, Ratite 6, Charlotte, 
Great Bargain—Price within ra: 
finpa e yo poultry Ss. C. Buff 
eggs fro high quality stock 
1ou ‘ nore sittings at s ’ 
1.25 for Orpington Poultrs Yard, Cam- 


cron, N. C. 





15 EGGS $1.25 30 EGGS $2 
can Lomeees prorat Bea anil ote ; hers el ‘$1 


eand S.C. Rhode Island nese Ss iver 
dcttes; S.C. Black Minorea cock 


oO. F. ELLER, MILLER’ s° CREEK, N.C. 





rtURE-BRED s. C. RHODE ISLAND REDS 
Exclusively Farm Raised. 
Shoemaker strain. Heavy winter rs 


Eggs, $1 per 15. 


W. P. PAGE, - - - Valdese, N. C. 





Kellerstrass White Orpingtons. wae 


Onoingtanss Db. W. Young White Leghorns Or 








eyys, $2 and $4 per 15. Leghorns, $1.25 per 15; #1 + 106 
Prize stock reasonable. Some utility pullets and coc! 
erels at a bargain. Clover range Orpington Farms 
Route 7, Charlotte, N. C. 

Eeges—From Prize Winning Dark and 
White Cornish Indians, $3 and $1.50 per 15. 
My stock is the _ best. Also White Ply- 
mouth Rock Eggs from exhibition stock, 


$1.50 per 15 
BY RON L. 


Cireular free 


OSBORNE, - Greensboro, N. C. 





Ss. C. WHITE LEGHORNS. 
Win?7 prizes on? encries at Shelby Also 

nners at North Carolina State Fair and 
Morganton Eggs for hatching $1.50, $2 and 
$23 per 15. Write for mating list. Satistaction 
guaranteed on all orders. 








w. B. COBB, - - Chapel Hill, N.C. 

| An ordinary barrel with a piece of may be used in severe storms, or so 

av naman tonic Fate 2 F RE SIN ace F = as : Ss. €. WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS AND 
ye Rng 8 Mpeg over the poe of it arranged to eae, in bey as an COCKEREL FOR SALE. 

and a lath sun coo w eet wi awning in very weather 
| in coop, two pet vide PWRINS Ul VOry BO Also a White and Buff Orpingtons. 
| and four feet long placed in front — - - Eggs, $1 per 15 from Leghorn Stock. 
| of it makes the best coop I know of If you happen to have some really ¢. 1. HIGBEE, - - Greensboro, N. C. 
| to take care of little chickens in. good layers you don’t wish to get rid 

A little care and attention for the of, buy at any fair price a good, vig- CHOICE YOUNG BREEDING STOCK FOR SALE 
first few days will enable you to orous male. The season’s young , Best Barred Plymouth Rocks and S. C. Brown 


chicks will be more uniform and in- 
herit some of the sire’s qualities. 


that are of- 
ten drowned or run to death by a 






Leghorns, in trios, half dozen’s and Aaa 
what you want and get my prices, please. 
H. B. GEER, Nashville, Tenn, 


Say 


j 



























Saturday, April 13, 1912.] 


Eggs for Hatching 


S.C. W. and S. C. B. Leg- 
horns and Anconas. Also 
Mammoth Bronze Turkeys. 

COLUMBUS 
POULTRY FARM, 
R. K. MOORE, Prop., 


CHADBOURN, - N.C. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 
Barred. Buff and White Piymouth 
‘ks, White and Columbian Wyan- 
oe S C. White and Buff Orpingtons, 
S.C.R.1.Reds, $.C. Black Minorcas, S. C. 
White and Brown Leghorns, $1.59 per 
setting of 15. Alsocockerels and hens. 
4. & M. COLLEGE & EXPERIMENT SvATION, 
Poultry Department, West aalei.h, N.C. 
WHITECREST FARM 

BEEEDERS OF 
LEGHORNS EXCLUSIVE 
Lakewood 














Strain, Young Strain; 
strains on Earth, 


Finest 





umber of sittings for 
1iteerest Leghorns a 

v while other tn ds sleep. 
rs, $1.50. Address, 


J. A. NUNN, New Bern, N. C. 





SINGLE COMB REDs. 

















; My Reds won at the Columbus, Ga., Show 
ia De nber, 1911: lst pen; 2nd and d pul- 
let 2nd cock el; 5th cock: Special rest 
display of and Color Specia! for male 
and femal In Atlanta, in January 1912, 

er pen which took second place in 
arse 

$1.50, $2, and $3.50 per 15. 

Also in 100 its Send for mating list. 
Cc. L. PIERCE, - - - Columbus, Ga. 
Ss. C. WHITE LEG HORNS—M: stra has 
been bb 1 nearly a quarter of a c tury for 
heavy X } uction. They a t 








n s in every it gs fr 
Ainners grea Internatio t <At- 
lanta. $1.50 per 15; $2.50 —T. £B. 


LILES, White "Leghorn Spec ialist, 2o0c king- 


fam, N. 





PURE-BRED POULTRY. 
s. Cc. Black Minorcas, Whit Brown, and 
Buff Leghorr 
Eggs—PFifteen for 
D. K. FRYE. ~ - - 


s 
~~ 


Cents. 
Wickory, N. C. 


Eggs SINGLE COMB RHODE ISLAND 





RED EGGS, and pu vhit wes 
ad white Indian Rut lucks 
Hea laying strains. hees 1.23 5 


JOSEPH LEE, Jr., - - Landrum, s. C. 





ROSE COMB RHODE ISLAND RED EGGS 
Prom Choice Birds. 
; er F een, Express F a 
Hatch Guara 
GO. J. MeCONNE LL, - 


Royston, Ga, 











CHOICE ere ns YARDS. 







5 White Wy: indotte C. Buf O-- 
ingled Hamburgs an at Bivuk : Br 2asted 
32 . Eggs either \ ari and $3 
faction guaranteed. Catalout » 

Jd. P. SETET & SON, WAYRESVILLE, Gc, 














i «ts ation 
GREEN. L WN, POULTRY YARD, 
‘Tarboro, N. 





LANGSHANS 





Comt Biack Minorcas, Reds, and 
Stock For Sale. 
Wf. LOGAN, - KKines Mountain, N. C. 





EGGS FOR SETTING, 


=. ¢. White Leghorns: D. W. Young 
Kimball Parm, Oxtord, N. ©., 
: ai : of 15 


ft? i 
1 si 








BULLE AND WHITE ORPINGTON 
EG EGGS 


EGGs, $1 for 15. 


a . B. BAGWELL 
LORAY, 





15 EGGS FROM PRIZE PENS, $1.50. 


s from Utilit Pens, 3 0 





Ss. ¢ 5, oe Ce W hits Le S. ¢ 
1orcas Silver Wvyandott \ 
cks di. Tb: YODER, 
Hickor) 





ar Devil pit games are of 
Guaranteed ar 
so good for gen 1 





PIT GAMES—W 


bes 





a fi Vs 


0ses On ar old, $2; hens 3} Ezsss 


0 


FLOYD H. UZZELL, Goldsboro, N. C. 





EG GS AND BABY CHICKS 
i ize-winning Orpingtons Buff, Biack 
and Whit 
atin list it , 
MILLET'S OR2?INGTON PARM, 
Jolinson City, Tean. 





WHITE wi aN DORTES: AND S. ( 


i iG HORNS—Won silsy , 
; second pen, for is iz-s, 10 
sbons Cockerels $1.50 > Eegs 50— 


& per 1 Write for 1912 ¢ sting lis 
PLEDMONT POULTRY YARDS, Henry, N.C. 





EGGS.—¢1.75 1 15 Express » rai Six 
bes ‘ tics Write for illus ad folder 


fhe Hahn Poultry Yards, Wie mide ng a, 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 


When you write any advertiser of this paper 

for zoods, catalogs, or price-lists be sure to 

“IT saw your ad. in The Progressive Farm- 

jer, whe h guarantees the reliability of all ad- 
vertising it carries.’ 














| WHY WE SHOULD RAISE MORE 


subject, 





; |} sentence, by saying: 
SINGLE COMB WHITE | 
LY 


SHEEP. 


The Greatest of All Land Improvers | 


and Makers of the Largest Profits. 


r DOr seem like that it should 
it be unnecessary in this day of en- 
lightenment, to write upon the above 
when we consider that from 

ime immemorial the sheep has been 
considered of all animals the one with 
a “golden hoof.’ This is no misno- 
mer; yet the fact remains that we 
do not raise ‘by far the number of 
sheep that we should raise. We 
could answer this question, ‘‘Why 
should we raise more sheep?” in one 
“Because they 
most profitable animal the 
farmer can raise.’”’ This answer, it 
seems, should be satisfactory to every 
one, but when we take into consid- 
eration the comparatively few that 
do raise sheep, and the 


are the 


vast number 


who do not raise them, it seems best | 


to go more into detail. 

There is not another domeStic an- 
imal (except the Angora goat) that 
will return as great a percent of 
profit for the money invested as will 
the sheep. They consume less feed 
than any other animal with the above 
exception, in a given period of time, 
especially such feed as costs the 
farmer money or labor to produce. 
All through the grazing season much 


- 


| of the browse consumed by sheep is 


NORTH CAROLINA... 


. WHITE | 


such as would be a pest to the farm- 
er rather than a profit. Hence their 
ability to destroy noxious vegetation 
is an asset of 
ers have never given the sheep prop- 
er credit for, and they are surpassed 
in this respect by no other animal 
except the Angora goat. 

They require less attention and 
care than most other animals. But 
do not get the idea that they 
no attention or care, and that one 
could make the raising of sheep prof- 
itable without care and 
the proper time. They need a good 
dry shed to protect them from the 
cold rains, snows and sleet of winter, 
with plenty of good hay, alfalfa, 
clover, sav bean, or pea hay, with a 


ill feed of grain during all severe | 


eather This feeding period lasts 
but a short time, and the feed per 
animal costs less than for most other 
animals. At lambing time the ewes 
need to be looked after carefully, but 
there is no burdensome labor at- 
tached to same. 

In April or May, 
location, they yield us a fleece of wool 
that is as ready money at some price 
as is cotton or anything else raised 
by the farmer, and this fleece nets 
the grower from $1 up, depending cn 
the price of the product and the 
amount of the yield of the fleece. !¢ 
is indeed a very sorry sheep, even 
at the present low prices of wool, that 
will not yield a fleece worth $1. 

Again in June or July, the crop 
of lambs is ready for the market, 
giving the farmer another income at 
a time of the year when, as a rule, 
he has little else to sell. 

Another very profitable feature of 
sheep-raising is their manure. This 
is the best of all animal manures and 
is quoted by fertilizer dealers at $25 
per ton, pulverized. The sheep scat- 
manure well, and, unlike 
horses and cattle, do not drop enough 
in any one place to scald out the 
vegetation. Being light in weight, 
they can be run without injuring on 
land at times when heavier stock 
would damage the land far more 
than their droppings would be worth 
to it. Even in the coldest weather 
if the weather be dry, the sheep pre- 
fers not to stay in the barn at night, 
but will seek an elevated place to 


ter their 


sleep at night, and as a rule those 
elevated places are the ones that need 
manure, 

Twelve years past, we purchased 
some land that had been cleared for 
perhaps 75 vears, and, being hilly, 
had been worn-out and abandoned. 
We paid $6 per acre for it. We 


value that many farm- . 


require | 


attention xt} 


depending on the |! 











from first pen Hickory Fair, 1911. 


Son mating, $15 per 15 eggs. 
sent with order. 


CHARLOTTE, 





MECKLENBURG WHITE WYANDOTTES 


INDEPENDENCE STRAIN 


ROYAL WHITE—Headed by first cockerel in first pen Asheboro, 
N. C. Fair, and four pullets in first pen Asheboro with four pullets 


WHITE FEATHER —First cockerel Hickory, N. C. Fair with six 
pullets mated especially for winning puilets. 
PRINCE PERFECTOR—Fifth 


show, mated to eight hens almost perfect in all points. 
should produce prize-winner cockerels in any show in the South. 


PERFECTOR’S SON—First cock Hickory, N. C.. 1911 show, 
mated to eight hens, four of which were in first oe at above show. 
These hens have perfect combs—long back with 
correct number of feathers on each side of the tail. 
this mating to produce prize-winners 


Price of eggs from pens, $5 per 15 eggs. 
Cash or postoffice’ money order to be 


Mecklenburg White Wyandotte Farm, 
NORTH CAROLINA. 








cockerel at Boston, Mass., 1911 


This mating 


cushion, and the 
We guarantee 
in any large show East or West. 


Eggs from Perfector’s 

















Leghorns, $1.50 


cock, 2nd pen. 








IGLOE FARM, 


PURE BRED STOCK 


Eggs from bred to lay, White Wyandottes and S. C. White 
and $3.00 per 15. 
more. Day-old chicks, $15 per 100, ready for delivery March Ist. 
A few choice Cockerels, $3.00 each. 

burg Poultry show, January 9-12, 1912: 
cock, 3rd and 4th hen; third cockerel; ist pullet; second and 
fourth pen; also, special for best display. 


75 Berkshire pigs; also afew young boars and gilts. 


bred in the South, our stock is acclimated, and you run no risk. 
ALL STOCK GUARANTEED. 


One of the Largest and Best Equipped 
Poultry Plants in the South. 


R. E. CRADDOCK, Manager, 
Lynchburg, Va., R. F. D. No. 1. 


Special prices on lots of 100 or 


Premiums won at Lynch- 
White Wyandottes, ist 


White Leghorns, Ist 


Being 





Write today for full particulars. 














'FOWLS THAT LA 


Black Orpingtons 

Buff Orpingtons 
Imperial Buff Minorcas 
s. C. Black Minorcas 
Barred Plymouth Rocks 
White Piymouth Rocks 
Bull Piymouth Rocks 
s. C. White Leghorns 


“lav-low” all winter. 
AFTER APRIL IST, Eggs 





pingtons and Butf Minorcas, at 15 for 


Sixteen Varieties of Trap-Nested, Bred-to-Lay Fow!ls. 
We Know the Egg Record of Every Hen on the Job. 


You can’t “gather figs of thistles,”’ 
s from all varieties of our heavy layers, except Or- 


| eae POULTRY FARMS, Inc., 


Ss. C. Buff Leghorns 

s. C. Brown Leghorns 
White Wyandottes 
Columbian Wyandottes 
Buff Wyanidottes 

S. C. Rhode Island Reds 
R. C. Rhode Island Reds 
Buckeyes 


nor eggs from hens with a predisposition to 


2 


$2.50. 


Montvale, Viegas 











We have one pen of White Ws 
s. €. Rhode Island Reds—ten hens and 
817.5 gets either pen. Also | ha 
months old IT will sell at or 

Kellerstrass Crystal White 
Thompson Ringlet jarred Rocks. 
Eggs From First Pen, 2 











EGGS AND STOCK FOR SALE 


andottes, one of Butt 


e about 100 chicks of those kinds from one 
asonable prices. 
Orpingtons, U. R. Fishel White 


; Second Pen, $1.50 per Sitting. 


GOLDSBORO POULTRY FARM, F. M. MAYE, Manager, GOLDSBORO, N. G. 


Orpingtons and one of 
one cock ta the pen. The first check for 
week 


Rocks, and E. B. 


Satisfaction guaranteed, 











have brought this land up by run- 
ning sheep and goats on it, and the 
past year some of this land produced 
more than one bale of cotion per 
acre, and 75 bushels of corn per 
acre, and we have recentiy sold some 
of the land for $50 per acre. This 
included the roughest and most 
worn part of the land, and the sheep 
and goat manure is to be credited 
altogether for the productive power 
of this land and hence largely for its 
increased value. 

It is surpassingly strange that 
farmers do not raise more sheep. 
They are good browsers, good for 
wool, good for money crop of lambs, 
good for food as mutton, good to en- 
rich the land, and will make the 
grower more ctear money than any 
other kind of stock grown. More 
sheep will reduce the fertilizer bill, 
rid the farm of noxious weeds, fur- 
nish a delicacy for the table, in- 
crease the bank account. Then, why 
not raise more sheep? 

H. ©. 
Tenn. 


DAVIDSON. 
Obion, 


In considering any sort of live- 
stock farming the fact should be kept 
in mind that this is the only kind of 
farming that allows us to take both 
the stock feed and plant food values 
from plants.—A. L. French, 


Get at It and Stick to It. 


HEN hogs go high, some of our 

farmers buy a brood sow and 
by the time the first litter of pigs 
are old enough to sell the price is 
down; they become discouraged and 
quit. The other fellow quits too, 
and soon the price rises again, Those 
who understand hog raising will pre- 
pare to keep their pigs and fatten 
them. The same is true of cows. Two 
years ago good Cows brought $75 a 
piece and scrubs brought all the 
owner would ask for them. This 
gave the farmers a scare and heifers 
were bought at high prices. Last 
year everybody had cows to sell and 
the few that sold brought very low 
prices, They got seared at the low 
price and almost gave their cows 
away. This spring men are hunting 
the country out and can find but few 
and they are high priced. We had 
better take The Progressive Farmer’s 
advice and buy stock when they are 
cheap for one extreme follows an- 
other as night follows day. 

MRS. JULIA RUSSELL. 
Winfield, Ala. 


“Where Half the World is Waking Up” 
en received and I have to thank Mr. 
for a sleepless night in consequence. It 
intensely interesting book. I could not 
put it down until it was finished.—E. . 
Branson, President Georgia Normal College, 
Athens, Ga. 
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ROYSTER FERTILIZER 





The explanation is simple; 
they are made with the great- 
est care and eg! sor" 
ient. has to pass est 
of our own laboratories; | 
theres no hit or miss’about |. 
Royster Fertilizers. 

Sold By Reliable Dealers Everywhere , 
F.S.ROYSTER GUANO CO, 


SALES OFFICES 


Norfolk, Va. Tarboro, N.C. Columbia,S.C. 
Baltimore,Md. Montgomery, Ala. Spartanburg SC. 
Macon,Ga. Columbus, Ga. 


HOOVER 




















Irish and Sweet 
Potato Diggers. 


Guaranteed to work. 


All up-to-date features 
patented. — 











‘oe > 


Send for illustrated catalogue desavibing our 
complete line of Potato Diggers and Pickers. 


The Hoover Manufacturing Co., Box 108, Avery, Ohio. 


GANTT’S ALL IN ONE PLOW 
















It is strictly afirst —“S 
class Steel Beam Plow, 
with detachable turner. 
Can be changed in a mo- 
ment’s time from a turn plow 
to acultivating plow, using the 
different size steel points, 
shovels, sweeps, scrapes, mid- kinds of plowing for the 
dle-breakers, sub-soilers, etc. entire year. 
Call on merchants handling our plows, planters, guano distributers, grain drills, etc., or write 


GANTT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Macon, Ga. 


YOU NEED A WILLTAMS orc aii Re ae 


. manship and service it is supreme. From 
PORTABLE the strong, rigid frame to the pebble stone | 
grit buhrs—the very heart of the mill—it’s 
built with the one idea of grinding more 
CORN Mill meal and grinding it better than any other. 
Automatie adjustment of the grinding 


buhrs is secured by four heavy spiral 
springs back of the stationary buhr, so that hard sub- 
mj stances cause no injury. Noother mill has this feat- 
ure. Buhrs cannot drift or run together when mill 
runs empty. These and other points make ae ary 
? the best and most economical in operation. Sold @n 
PDA & money back guarantee. 


Write for Catalogue and set yourself right. 


Williams Mill Manufacturing Co., Ronda;-Ni-C. 


IF YOU HAVE ANYTHING TO SELL, IT WILL PAY YOU TO ADVER- 
TISE IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. WE FEEL SURE ‘IT WILL 
PAY YOU BECAUSE IT PAYS SO MANY OTHER FARMERS. 





At a glance, you can See | 
that the ALL IN ONE is 
the only plow that you will | 
need to do any and all 










———— 
— 












| tracts 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 

















ORCHARD AND GARDEN 

















SPRAYING FOR THE POTATO 
BLIGHT AND BUGS. 


How to Make Bordeaux Mixture 
and How to Kill the Bugs. 








NE of the most serious troubles 

the Irish potato grower has to 
contend with is the blight. It at- 
less attention than the pota- 
to bug. but does far more damage, 
even though the bug does sericus 
damage when left alone. This blight 
is a fungus disease and causes the 
leaves to turn brown or dark-col- 
ored and they die. Of course, any- 
thing that kills the leaves kills the 
whole plant, as the 
essary to manufacture the food ior 
the plant. There is no cure for the 
disease. in fact, very few plant 
diseases can > cured, but they can 
be prevented if you get to work 
soon enough. You have, no doubt, 
noticed 





¢ 


leaves are hec- 


your potato leaves turn dark 
and die early in the season and have 
wondered why they should die so 
early. The majority of our people 
taken it for granted 
that it was just time for the plant to 
die and give it no further attention 
The result is that the crop of pota- 
toes is very often less than half what 
it would have been had this disease 
not appeared. This has been proved 





seem to have 


| to be the case time and again by 


many of our State experiment sta- 
tions. 

Commence to spray for this dis- 
ease as soon as the potatoes are five 
or six inches high, as spraying is the 
only method of preventing it. Don’t 
wait until you see signs of the dis- 
ease before commencing to spray, as 
considerable damage will then have 
been done. You will not lose any- 
thing by spraving for this disease 
even though the blight shouldn’t ap- 
pear, as it has been proved that the 
sprayings given Irish potatoes for 


| the prevention of the blight increas- 


es the amount of starch in the po- 
tatoes sufficiently to pay for spray- 
ing. So the checking of the blight is 
clear profit. 

Bordeaux mixture is the substance 
used to prevent this disease. Give 
the first application when the pota- 
toes are five or six inches high and 
repeat the dose at intervals of two 
or three weeks until the plants are 
about grown. An ordinary barrel 
spray pump is needed for the work. 
A bucket or knapsack spray pump 
will do if you have only a few rows 
of potatoes, but the barrel pump is 
necessary if you are growing more 
than a very few rows. Just put the 
pump in a one-horse wagon and 
drive down the rows, straddling two 
rows with the wagon and the horse 
walking in between these two rows. 
Attach a piece of hose on either side 


| of the spray pump and a double noz- 
| zle on the end of each piece of hose. 


Let one man pump and drive and 
two men carry the two lengths of 
hose, each man spraying two rows 
of potatoes and walking along be- 
hind the wagon and not to one side 
of it. In this way a large field may 
be sprayed in a very short time. On 


| an average two barrels of the mix- 


ture will spray an acre of potatoes. 
Bordeaux mixture is made as fol- 
lows: Put 5 pounds of ccpper 
sulphate (bluestone) in a coarse 
sack and suspend it in a vessel con- 
taining 4 or 5 gallons of warm 
water. Suspend it in such a way that 
it is barely under the surface of the 
water, as it will dissolve more rapid- 
ly this way than if allowed to rest 


on the bottom of the vessel In an- 
other vessel slake 5 pounds of 
stone lime and then add enough 


| water to make it a thin, milky sub- 
| stance. Now pour these two sub- 
| stances into a barrel. Three persons 
are needed right at this point, as 
the two solutions should be poured 


into the barrel at the same time, 
and the third person should stir the 
solution vigorously while they are 
being poured into the barrel. After 
this is done, pour in enough water 
to make 50 gallons, stir it thorough- 
ly for a few minutes, then strain 
intO spray barrel or tank and it is 
ready for use. 

Practically every one knows and 
has been troubled with the _ Iris! 
potato bug, and all will agree that 
very Httle good can be done by pick- 
ing them from the plants. It is so 
easy to control them by spraying that 
there is really no excuse for anyone 


to allow this insect to do much dam- 








age, This insect being a biting ons 
may be easily killed by putting some 
kind of poison on the ieaves of the 
potato. The two common poisons 
used are arsenate of lead and Pa 
green. Both are good but the arsen- 
ate of lead is the best on account 
the fact that will not burn 
foliage as easilv as the 

Will. Mix three pounds of arseni: 
of lead with each barrel of the Bo 
deaux and the spraving will cont: 
both the blight and the bugs 


ou are not spraying for the bli 
just mix the arsenate of lead \ 
50 gallons of water and four pou 
of lime. The lime should be sls 
and made into a thin whitewash and 
strained being 
the barrel of water. 








before poured into 

If you wish to spray only a few 
rows of potatoes for bugs, 
mixture as follows: Dip out the ar- 
senate, of lead with a _ teaspoon, 
and with a knife or some other hard 
instrument scrape off the lead, leav- 
ing the spoon exactly levei full of the 
poison. Add two such spoonfuls to 
each gallon of water. For each gal- 
lon of water add the milk of lime 
produced from the slaking of a 
lump of lime about half the size of 
an egg. The arsenate of lead should 
always be made into a milky solution 
before being added to the water in 
the bucket or barrel. The best way 
to do this is to put a small amount 
of water in a vessel and rub the 
lead between your hands until it is 
all thoroughly mixed with the water. 
It will not hurt your hands, but you 
should be very careful not to get 
any of it about your mouth. 

If you haven’t a spray pump you 
can sprinkle the liquid on with an 
old broom. Of course, you couldn't 
afford to do this with more than a 
few short rows. 

The Bordeaux mixture used for 
this spraying of the potatoes is the 
same kind of mixture that is used for 
spraying apples in mid-summer, and 
it will be well for those who do not 
know how to make it without fol- 
lowing directions to keep this article 
where it will be handy, as space will 
not be taken up again in the paper 
this summer to tell how it is made. 
L. A. NIVEN. 


make the 


Paris Green Can be Safely Used on 
Cabbage. 


HERE is a very common miscon- 

ception prevailing among truck 
growers and farmers generally that 
Paris green used in the strengths 
usually applied to vegetables is a 
menace to the health of human be- 
ings. This is not founded 
to Dr. Chittenden, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Bureau of Ent 
ogy, on the record of a single au- 





ccording 
. 
omol- 


thentic case of poisoning fro the 
consumption of cabbage 
vegetables treated with an arsenical. 
Prof. Gillette, of the Colorad 
iment Station, makes the st 
based on careful determination, that 
28 cabbages dusted in the ordinary 
way would have to be eaten bv a hu- 
man individual at one meal in order 
to produce poisonous effects. 
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Paris green can be supplied to' 
cabbage at the rate of about one 
pound to 150 gallons of water, and | 
ther applications should follow as | 


frequently as required until the 

ads are about half formed, Even 
then it is considered safe to spray 
some two or three weeks before eat- 
ing or cutting for shipment, since 
the Paris green, under ordinary 


conditions, is gone in this time. How- | 
ever, at this stage, hot water, about | 
130 degrees Fahrenheit, can be ap- | 


plied without injury to the plant and 

ill rid the plant of practically all 
insect pests. especially if applied 
with a fair degree of pressure. Leav- 


ing the stalks from which the cab- | 


buge have been removed is a bad 


practice, unless the sprouts on these | 


are sprayed frequently to serve as 
a trap for the worms. 
WILSON P. GEE. 


Don’t Get Scared by Low Prices. 
‘is prices of hogs are lower than 

year or two ago and feeds are 
still high-priced. The usual results 
of these conditions are already ap- 
parent. Some of those who were 
liberal buyers of hogs at the highest 


prices are now talking of relaxing | 
their efforts. This has always been | 


the greatest fault of the Southern 
farmer in livestock raising. He has 
gone into or bought his stock on a 
high market and quit or sold out on 

low market, which is always dis- 
astrous in any business. 

There is no reason for the discour- 
igement of the Southern hog breed- 
ev. The demand for breeding stock 
is still fair and promises to continue 
such; for as the cotton boll-weevils 


make their progress east, more hogs | 





must and will be raised. With the. 


man who makes hogs for pork the 
prospect is also reasonably’ good. 
Hogs are still selling well above the 
cost of production if produced right. 
Feeds are high-priced it is true, if 
they must be bought, but they need 
not be bought. It may as well be 
realized now as later, that the man 
Vho largely buys feeds is not going 
to succeed in the livestock business. 
Even if the producer of feeds does 





not make a large profit out of them, 
their bulk nature means high 
‘eight rate and these, with the 
1iddle man’s profits, make them cost 
buver 1 much to enable him 

to make the business of feeding these 
yensive 's generally profitable. 
en all t ome-grown hog feeds 
icticab!] are grow! on the farm 

l ha ] y b ie hogs 

| hog ¢ n oO ibout 
ev ar 10 selling 

oO or the countryv 
sis p ugh, especially hen 
conside the soil i ro ment 

ich i] follow. But the 





old metho 1g hogs on corn 


* purchase feeds can mean nothing 


losses r the general run of 

hog raisers If there ever as a 

1e when the South should grow 

re hogs and grow them right it 

just n , When the boll-weevils 

1 the ] mrice of cotton cause 

to h less money for buying hog 
Lu 

increasing Interest In Hogs. 

¢ ) Dy ns importance of the 

South rn section of the Unit- 

ed States a pork-producing region 

shown by an analysis of the live- 

stock tatistics. The estimates of 





ultural Department sho a 
$10,000 hogs on farms 





ran n the United States on 
ir , 12, a decrease of 210,- 
), as compared with January 1, 
On January 1, 1912, the num- 
f hogs in the nine Southea rn 
he increases in each 

rere as follows: 
"irgini $0,000, an increase of 
‘00; North Carolina, 1,495,000, 
iner of 54,000; South Caro- 
I 797 \, an increase of 52,000; 


( rgia 098,000, an increase of 





(25) 497 








His Masters Voice 
Victor-Victrola IV, $15 
because 


cares and worries of every-day life. 
because 


standing of the masterpieces of the great composers such as you 
can acquire in no other way. 

because 
the Victor-Victrola places at your command the services of the 
world’s greatest opera stars, who make records exclusively for 
the Victor, besides a host of famous instrumentalists, celebrated 
bands and orchestras, and well-known comedians and entertainers. 

because 
the Victor-Victrola is universally recognized as the world’s greatest 
musical instrument, occupies a place of honor in homes of wealth 
and culture everywhere, and has awakened millions to a proper 
appreciation of music. 

because 
with Victor-Victrolas ranging in prices from $15 to $200 and 
Victors from $10 to $100 no home can afford to be without one of 
these wonderful instruments. 

because 
any Victor dealer in any city inthe world will gladly play any music 
you wish to hear and demonstrate to you the Victor-Victrola. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., 441h& Cooper Sts., Caraden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramoplone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 





Always use Victor Records played with Victor Needles— 
there is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 











Victor-Victrola IX, $50 


Every home should have a Victor-Victrola 


this instrument satisfies the love of music that is born in every one of us; touches the héart 
strings and develops the emotional part of our nature; freshens the tired mind and lightens the 


the Victor-Victrola brings to you the best music of all the world and gives youa Sain Soa under- 


Victor-Victrola XVI, $200 
































225,000; Florida, 954,000, an in-’ Mie@n’s Fine All Wool Suit and $ 


crease of 87,000; Alabama, 1,533,- | 


000, an iacteuss of 114,000; Miss- BEAUTIFUL GOLD-FILLED WATCH 


issippi, 1,577,000, an increase of 


156.000: Kentucky, 1,724,000 an in- HE suits are well made from good weight, fine all wool fabrics, 
< ’ ’ 7? , = ’ 


crease of 98,000; and Tennessee, 1,- 
574,000, an increase of 75,000. The 


total number of hogs in the nine Case Co., and has 7-jewel movement. 
States on January lst, this year, was 


neat selected patterns that can be worn all the year. Splendid 
for $15. The watch is 16 size open face, screw back, bezel edge, thin model, 
dust-proof tase. Made and guaranteed for 10 years, 


and 
suit 


by the [Illinois Watch 


To introduce our clothing through the Southern States, we will fill the 


12,542,000, an increase over January | first 500 orders at $15, .and include both suit and watch. Let this ad ac- 
1, last year, of 887,000. | company your order. State the size you wear and color desired, etc. We 
Lurge as these figures are they | § don’t pay expresssge. Money returned if you are not pleased with suit. 

do not measure the full progress of | " is 
the Southeast as a hog-raising sec-| ff FOWLER & COMPANY, Elizabeth City, N.C. 
tion, for, with the more extended 








raising of pure-bred hogs, there is a 








corresponding advance in the aver- |} 
age quality and weight of South- 
eastern hogs. —Southern Railway 
Press *Bulletin 





HAVE a pair of Duroc-Jersey gilts 
that are due to farrow soon. I 
want to put them on clover. When 
will be the right time to put them 
in? Will it be all right to let them 
run on it while pigs are young? 
M. K. McK. 















er is ; i i i P : trop Alon GENERAL CATALOGUE FREE, 
Editorial Answer: If the sows are Mg = as ~ er it oeens elt tee — ml aug with Razor, or on request, giving 
not accustomed to green feed it Could we make you a fairer offer? Wholesale Factory Prices on Sew- 
é ‘ m gre ng Machines, Buggies, Bee- Hives, 
é | TOUR DIXIE RAZOR 'S,,£XTRA._HoLLow Grounn, Tg ord ge 
might be well to cut a little clover | : HAND FORGED from Genuine Shef- | Bru, Ete ee 
for a day or tw and give them | field Steel, tempered by our New, Secret, Electrical Process, ullers, Cc. ; 
é ay ¢ Wo and giv to 1emM | giving it the smoothest and keenest shaving edge known. We Free Hones, Fountain Pens, Etc. 
before turning them on the clover, use it and know it is the best Razor made and we want you After ordering one of our Ra- 
. ; é to find it out by giving it a fair trial. zors, if your wish, you may, by 
but there is practically no danger in ' whe Norschide Strop, Free with every Razor sold, will keep handing ous a ye saree we will 
seven Sinan ye ‘ erie y «ee t in perfect condition This Strop is 2 in. wide, 23 in. long, send you, Earn a : one, or 
turning a hog on clover at any time. made of specially prepared Leather and Canvas, and is sta your choice of Fountain Pens, 
We would prefer to keep a sow and worth $1.00 Don’t delay. Send coupon at once. Write plainly Senet an wae ee 
: ; . s ° ° uns, . 5 0) 
her pigs up for a week or ten days DIXIE MFG. CO., Box55 , Union City, Ga. Knives, etc. 
after farrowing, if a little of the Consolidation of B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS & CO., DIXIE DISTRIBUTING CO. 
J 
clover could be cut and given to the cCowrornr 
pack AAT A sac p -Sb ts. ae DIXIE MFG. CO., Union City, Ga 
SOW each _ Ay If, however, it is dry Gentlemen:—Send me _ by ail one of your DIXIE RAZORS for 10 days’ FREE TRIAL. 
and the pigs are kept out when the I agree to give it a fair trial. and to send you your special Wholesale Factory Price of $1.45, 
nin” 3 ; or return the Razor within 10 days. If I keep "Raz or, m to have the $1.00 Strop Free. 
dew is on, there is no particular ob- wide — 
jection to letting the sow and pigs eva ircacassunndeenskeseene nesses BI8GS BE. ka sobacntasescecdhs benbnensasenne Point 
7 . ! Darrow quare 
tay in the clover fie ‘ he ne as 
NS lo ield all the time as aD 5 VR Ss ghia k sad aboadndoucs od a toaneuee I Sau tes ovaveeeoe Boa 


soon as the pigs are able to follow 





THEN, IF YOU ARE PLEASED, SEND US ONLY $1.45, 
and you will own one of the best Razors made. Guaranteed to 





TRIALS GaP} qm 


Pigs in Clover. ~~ ea THIS $ .00 STROP 
























































you satisfaction. 


Box 300, 


cotton stands in a straighi line. 


It has the most accurate dropper. 


season may require. 





COLE No. 7 PLANTER 


Here is the Best Cotton Planter. 


It plants any depth to suit your soil and season. 
planter, drilling the seed one after the other, thick or thin, so that the young | 
Thus it is easier and cheaper to chop and to culti- 
vate. The Cole throws the trash, clods, and dry top soil into the middles, mixes 
the guano with the soil, opens again, drills the seed, and covers them nicely, all 
at one trip. Part of the guano is placed close under the seed so that the young 
cotton is stimulated to quick and vigorous growth. 
makes the crop much cheaper. 


Get a Cole Now--- 


Then when you are ready to plant you can do it quickly and do it right. 

We guarantee every machine and our authorized dealer will also guarantee 
If you do not know our dealer, write for his name. 
treat you fair and square. You will also receive our free catalogue giving lowest 
eash prices of the best planters and guano sowers on the market. 
you can order direct, freight prepaid to your station. 


THE COLE MFG. CO. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


This increases the yield and | 
The Cole is surely the greatest cotton planter on 
earth. It is easy to run on straight or creoked rows, or among stumps, either on 
the beds or between the beds, or on land broken flat. 


The Cole is the Best Corn Planter. 


He will 


If you prefer 





It is the original one seed | 


| 
It covers every grain uniformly at the 
depth set, and the depth is easily adjusted as deep or as shallow as the soil and | 
It smoothes out a nice seed bed so that the young corn can be | 
cultivated better and quicker than after any other planter. | 
stand and it all comes up at the same time. 
best Corn Planter on the market. 


The Cole is the Best Planter 


A For Peas, Beans, Sorghum, Velvet Beans, Cantaloupes, Watermelons, and other 
“ seeds. In one simple, convenient, and durable planter you find everything 
mecessary to plant all these crops in just the right way. 


The Cole gets a better 
Beyond doubt the Cole is the very 


























oroughbred Seed 
and Nitrate Fertilization 


There is always a big demand for the 
best grades of cotton. 

Grow the best lint from thcroughbred seed 
and fertilize your plants properly with 


Nitrate of Soda 


It is just as easy and twice as profitable to feed 
a thoroughbred cotton plant as it is to feed a low- 
grade lint producer. 


I want you to have a valuable book, Free, which 


I have prepared on the Cultivation of Cotton. Send 
for it on a post card. 


Dr. William S. Myers piss pot, ches 17 Madison Avenue, New York 


NO BRANCH OFFICES 




































IT SURELY IS “SOME CUTTER” 


The Haynie Cotton Chopper CHOPS. It works with the precision of 
Q a@reaper. This year it embodies new mechanical features 
which make its operation and control perfect. It does the 
™""“avork of six hands at one-third their cost. Every cotton 
Taiser interested in cheapening his production cost should 
write us for economy figures on the price and operation- 
cost of the Haynie Cotton Chopper. Write us at once 

and make cotton at a greater saving THIS year. 


The Cotton Chopper Co, Bex “is § | 


Box 491— Fert Worth, Tex. 















Our advertisers are guaranteed to do what they promise. 





HE hog, like all other animals, 
| has certain fundamental 
points as well as special char- 


tHE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


HOW TO JUDGE A HOG. 





If You Are Buying for Breeding, Consider the Family as Well 
as the Individual—Good and Bad loints of a Hog. 


By R.S. Curtis. North C 


a 


acteristics which should be adhered 
to closely in passing judgment, what- 


ever the purpose 
in view may be. 

lf a prospective 
buyer goes to a 
swine tarm to 
| judge and select 
}an animal for 
himself, he would 
be wise to note 
first the general 
up-Kkeep of the 
farm, its buildings 
and the livestock 
thereon. The uni- 
formity of the swine herd in size and 
type should be carefully noticed, as 
well as the health and vigor of the 
animals. Tnese points tell largely 
what can be expected from the ani- 
mals selected, either for breeders or 
for the fattening pen. 

The individual animal brought be- 
fore the buyer, its quality, strength 


PROF. CURTIS. 


iolina Experiment Station. 

cided upon only aiter care 
ination which will eventuall 
o the quick, keen eye of 
rienced judge. 


Where to Begin. 


If a regular system of judging is 
iollowed, the examination 
made more quickly, more acc: 
ly and with greater satisfaction, fo 
this reason the judge will us 
stand squarely in front of the a1 
and from that position note the pe 
of head including its width, lene 
style and general outline. The 
of the muzzle, nostrils, eyes and set 
of ear can also be determined om 
this position. Glancing back o} € 
head the width and smoothness of 
shoulders, width and squareness of 
back and loin, and the wnifornity 
of carriage from shoulders to rear 
quarters can all be determined. Good 
width and compactness in the head. 
neck and shoulders is important, and 
any tendency to narrowness bac} 
the shoulders is most undesirable 
The square, compact form is the 

















A GOOD BERKSHIRE. 


The Hog Can Be Seen Better 


From This Position Than 


From Any Other. 





of frame, style and vigor should be 
carefully noted. By quality is meant 
fineness of bone, straight, glossy 
hair, fine, clean skin, and clear-cut 
lines throughout, especially as indi- 
cated in the head and ears. Strength 
of frame and vigor are correlated 
in that the latter depends on the 
former. If the bone as seen in the 
legs is large, straight and strong, 
the nostrils open, the eyes keen, and 
the chest capacity, measured just 
back of the shoulders and fore legs, 


| large with no inclination to being 
| tueked in, it is safe to say that the 
| animal is a vigorous individual. If 


the exact opposite of this is true, the 
individual is undoubtedly weak in 
constitution and an undesirable 
specimen to select for any purpose, 
no matter how good the other points 
may be. 

If the animal is being selected 
for a breeder, conformation to the 
general accepted type of the breed 
is important. The much-worn ex- 
pression that “like begets like” 
should be carefully retained in mind 
at this time. Even though the an- 
imal may be an exceptional individ- 
ual in many ways, if the type is such 
that the offspring will not meet with 
a ready sale, it would be unwise to 
select this animal. To the keen eye 
the foregoing points can be decided 
upon almost at a glance. Even the 
more detailed points can quiekly be 
determined by an apparently casual 
examination. With the beginner, 
however, these things must all be de- 


ideal, and this should always be 
kept in mind. Still, from the same 
position, the set of the fore legs can 
be seen. It is important that they 
be placed squarely under the body 
and that they are short, straight and 
strong. 
What Side and Rear Views show. 
From this former position the 
judge should start to the right and 





from every position taken, size up 
the parts of the animal in view 
From a broadside position the entire 
length of the animal can be seen. It 
is important to have length and this 
should be largely back of the fore 


legs instead of in front as often seen 
in hogs with a long head and a thin 
neck. This is a point of special im- 
portance. The depth of body can 
here be determined, the arc! the 
back, length of underline, d 
smoothness of the body throug!out 
The easy feeder has a short | 
and neck, a full jowl and well-filled 





flanks. Any deviation from this de- 
scription as seen from the side vie 
is undesirable. The rear quarters 
should be long, the rump level j 
the tail setting high and the ham 


should carry full and plump down 
to the hock. If there is inc] 
nation for the animal to break down 





in the pasterns and bear the weight 
on the dew-claws, severe discrimina- 
tion should be made. A fault of this 
kind in a young animal is especiall) 





bad as it is likely to become worse 
the age and weight of the anima! in- 
creases. In a mature animal doing 
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regular service in the breeding herd 


this fault can be overlooked some- 
what, although it is far better to 


have an animal with bone sufficient 
to bear the weight and still remain 
well up on the tips of the toes with 
advancing age. 


From the rear position which is 
now taken some of the points as 


seen from the front can again be ex- 
amined. The general width of the 
animal can be seen, and in addition 
the width of the buttock, the plump- 
ness of the thighs, the filling in the 
quarters, and set of the rear legs 


From the right side of the animal 


the same points as seen on the left 
can again be examined, and with 


ertain parts of the animal this is es- 
So 
ntial I 





sen he feet for example should 
) ‘ight in every detail, as here, 
more likely than elsewhere, there 


might be a chance of overlooking an 
‘tant matter. 


a ‘ule 


n judging an animal, 


prospective purchaser is likely to 


go ») one extreme or the other. In 
show-yard judging ring, as be- 
fore stated, the individuality of the 


nal only can be determined, For 
combination of 


ethods used in the 


practical purposes a 
show-yard 
the breeding pen should be em- 
d. Not only should the show- 


| points be carefully considered 


he breeding and ancestral rec- 
ords of the animal as well. Too 
many men select from one viewpoint 


only. either the breeding alone or the 


individuality of the animal, receiving 
i consideration. Only when 


its just 


both are considered will the best re- 

sults be secured when selecting 

breeding animals. 

Don't Go Altogether by Show Records 
The high-priced animal 

on his show-yard winnings alone has 

two drawbacks; first, because of the 


absence of inquiry into his breeding | 


record; and second, because of the 
harmful condition in which he has 


been placed to win his 
laurels. Many such animals have 
proved practically worthless as breed- 
ers. 
take. Do 
momentary 


tations. 


not be carried away by 
laurels or breed exploi- 

It pays to take time and it 
pavs to fit vourself to judge a hog. 
Go to the breeder’s farm and do not 
depend on the judgment of some one 





unless you know him to be a 
good judge of animals and a square, 
upright man. 

if judgment is being passed in the 
show-ring the parentage of the an- 
imals der observation cannot be 


with the pro ctive 


yuyer at the farm it is wise and not 





at all out of place to inquire into 
the merits of the sire and dam of the 
inimal, and also the number of pigs 
irrowed in t litter. Such. things 
are alw helpful in deciding which 
may be the better of two animals for 


breeding purposes. 


may be 


Individuality is 
all that essential in the fat- 


tening animal. but in the breeding 


animal a glimpse into the working 
usually be- 


records of the parentage 
good or evil for the animal 


speaks 


under judgment. 








CARE OF THE YOUNG PIGS. 


Begin Preparing for Them With the Mating of Sire and Dam— 
Feeding the Sow Before Farrowing — Have the 


for the Youngsters. 


asture Ready 





By Frank H. Fuller, Secretary Tri-State Fair. 


HE proper care of pigs should 
begin with the selection and 
mating of the sire and dam and 

the provisions to be made for the ad- 
\ the youngsters. if one is 
breeding for the butcher alone, it is 
not necessary to have pure-bred 
sows, but by no means use any but 
« pure-bred boar of the best quality 
available. 


ent Of 


Raise two litters a year—February 
and March for spring (in the South) 
fall. 
flesh at 
and them gain- 
ing from then until the pigs are due 


and September and October for 


Have the sows in moderate 


breeding time 


keep 


at which time the sow should be 
strong and in good flesh. Do not 
allow the boar and sows to run to- 
gether indiscriminately. Keep the 


boar in a separate lot and when the 
season arrives turn the sows 





in the lot with the boar and in a 
w days they will be ready to re- 
eive his attentions. Do not breed 
sows too young and never keep a 


litter fails to 
eight pigs to a 
down in a book, kept 
the date are 
and be prepared to care for the 


that, after the first 
average of 
er. Mark 


for the purpose, 


sOoWS 


pis vhen they are due. When pos- 
ible, the pregnant sows should be 
given considerable range, as a range 


produces stronger pigs than one 


pt closely confined 
\bout 10 days before farrowing 
place sows in individual lots 
arrowing house for each sow, 
neve alic sows to farrow in the 


yrovide the house with a good 


I of clean straw. This, we know, 
: he advice of many breed- 

he nsist that the so should 

a small quantity of cut 

l ill lessen the liability 

shing the young pigs, but 


the sow to want lots 


or her bed and she is 
vithout a liberal supply 
writ- 
e contented sow is the one 


and we 


ience has taught the 


looks out for her pigs, 
any crushed pigs. 
sturb or feed sow 
hours after farrowing, 





the 
r 24 to 36 


then water and 
ally increasing 


feed lightly, gradu- 
until the sow is on 
full feed. The best feed for suckling 
sows is a slop made of wheat mid- 
dlings and skimmilk, supplemented 
after 10 days or two weeks with two 


or three ears of corn twice a day. 
When skimmilk cannot be obtained 
water will have to be used. 

As soon as the pigs show a dis- 


position to investigate the contents 
of the feed trough, provide them a| 
separate trough, placed inside a/| 
creep, and as they learn to eat grad- 
ually increase 


them and 


the given | 


decrease the allowance of 


amount 


slop for the sow, substituting ear 
corn. As weaning time draws near, 
scatter some shelled corn over the 


ground for the pigs daily, and by the 


time they are 10 weeks old they will 
practically have weaned themselves. 
Remove the sows at 10 weeks, per- 
mitting the pigs to continue to oc- 
cupy the quarters to which they have 
become accustomed. In this way 


they will not and 
will be spared losing his temper in 
trying to keep them in strange quir- 
ters. 


miss the sow, one 


There 


grower 


are two don’ts that every 
have firml fixed in 


Don't 


should 


his mind. attempt to grow 


hogs without pasture, and don’t at- 
tempt to grow them on _ pasture 
alone With this as an established 
maxim, the hog grower has prepared 


ahead of time the pasture for his 
voung nd early 
fall pasture nothing equals red clov- 
er and 


crimson clo\ 


For 





spring 


pigs. 


alfalfa; for winter pasture, 


fall barley or outs are 
the best. 


For grain, while there are 











many substitutes, there is nothing 
that wi tog er he place of 
cor! south we es the ad 
vantage of 1 y aluable hog 

that can be produced a 1 minimum 
of cost such as peanuts oy beans, 





cowpeas, chufas and 


but 


if one lives in sections that 
corn, 





grow 
clover and winter grazing crops 
he need not about 


pork economically 


worry being able 


to produce 


A grazing crop should be ready 


selected | 


coveted 


Seek to avoid making this mis- | 














PEANUTS 











Wilmington, Virginias and Spanish Peanuts for 
planting; can furnish in any amount. 
bushel; $1.25 in 10 bushel lots, f.o0.b. my place. 


DE LOACH FARM, > 


PENELO, NORTH CAROLINA 


Price $1.50 











Every cotton grower, large or small, rich or poor, write te 
B. W. HAWKINS, Nona, Ga., for history and descriptive 
circular of his EXTRA AND EARLY PROLIFIC COTTON 
AND PRICE OF SEED. It’s free and will be worth hun- 
dreds of dollars to 


Three Bales Per Acre. 


you. Quick Maturity and Will Make 








weed, 
staple, 


£00d BH 
little Bea 
; storm and a 

sy tO 49 pers 





! it p! 
PETERKIN IMPROVED fg 
COTTONSEED. 
The best originated, 
irt the best @ 


te 





‘ Mo .. oy, & 
J. BR. CROUCH, 
General Sales Agent, 
FORT MOTTE, S. CG. 


Cc 





's PEAS and SOY 

make big 

yields. Un- 
surpassed for soiling, hay or fertilizer. 
Will grow anywhere corn does. We 
are cow pea and soy bean specialists. 
Ask us about seed, planting, harvesting, 
etc. Booklet free. Write for it today. 
HICKORY SEED CO., 127 Trade St., Hickory, N.C. 





BRANCH’S GENUINE RATTLESNAKE 


ONLY PURE STRAIN | aerated ig oe ae pure 
orty years. o other variety 
IN UNITED STATES grown on plantation of 1500 
acres. Pure seed impossible where different kinds 
are grown. 10z. liec—2 0z. 25c—4 02, 40e—+ Ib. 60e— 
1 Ib. $1.00—5 Ibs. $4.50—10 Ibs. $8.50 delivered. 
Remit registered letter or money order. Send for Seed 
Annual. Manual on melon culture with all orders. 


M.I. BRANCH, Berzelia, Columbia County, Georgia. 





WATSON MELON SEEDS. 






160 pounds of Watson Melon Seeds from 
the choice melons from our farm No 
culls. No premature seeds; all perfect and 
guaranteed to be true. $1 per pound. 


FT. VALLEY FRUIT FARM, Ft. Valley, Ga. 








for the spring litter by weaning time 
and the pigs should be kept growing 


from the jump, supplementing the 
grazing crop with some kind of 
grain. Remember the largest prof- 


its are made from 


litters. 


quickly matured 


At Fairfield Farm (middle Ten- 





nessee) we aim to market the spring 
pigs between September 15 and Oc- 
tober 15, as the price is generally 
highest then and the pigs more easi- 
ly fattened. We ually arrange to 
have a smail field of early corn in 
hich turn fi pigs about the 
middle of August as we find they 
make economical gains in this way. 
We pen and feed corn alone about 
two weeks before sending to market 
The fall litters we handle somewhat 
similar to the spring ones, aiming 
to run them through the winter on 


some kind of green feed and finish on 


clover and corn for May or June 
market. If one is short of green 
feed for the winter, he can feed 


some tankage to gzood advantage 


In addition to supplying the pigs 


ith a good supply and variety of 
home-grown feed one must keep 
them free from 1 and worms and 


ee that they are supplied with pure 
water and hav ac plenty of 


feed- 


cess to 


shade in summer Tonics and 


ing powders are unnecessary All 
hogs are p icularly fond of soft 





coal and this together is all 
the will unless one 
should happen to be visited by chol- 
era which fortunately is rare. 


with salt 


tonie they need 











Cotton Growers Notice! 


Do not be fooled into 
seed by exaggerated claims, Buy the 
ones that have stood the test at every 
Experiment Station. 

Cleveland's Big Boll, first everywhere, 
Cook’s Improved, with equal record, 
Early Triamph, right at the top. 

Price of each, bu. $1.25; 5 bu. lots 
$1.00; 10 bu. or more 90 cents bu. 

Broadwell’s Double Jointed, first at all 
the fairs. Hasting’s New Bank Account, 
best for boll Weevil. 

Price of these, bu. $1.50; 5 bu. lots 
$1.25 bu; 10 bu. lots or more $1 bu. 

Uncle Sam, the Cleveland Triumph 
Hybrid or Tatum’s Big Boll Prolific, 
price bu. $1.50; 5 bu. lots $1.35 bu.; 
10 bu. lots or more $1.25 bu. 

All pure, true to name and the kind 
that make cotton. 10 per cent discount 
on all orders for $20 or over, 15 per cent 
on all $50 or over. Address all orders to 


R. D. TATUM, FAIR VIEW FARM, 


buying cotton 





Palmetto, Ga. 








20 BARRELS TO THE ACRE RALEIGH 
PROLIFIC SEED CORN 


Not 20 





barrels 


on one single 
prize acre, 
but over 20 
barrels on 
several acres 
in one big 
field. ¥ oa 


can’t buy 
ter seed. 
$1 per Peck 
$1.75, % bu. 
$3 per Bushel 

I also have 
200 bushels of 
3atts’ P ro- 
ligiec coreg 
Same price 
BETTs, Raleigh, N. C. 
Premium at N. C. State Fair for 

Prolitic Variety. 


bet- 











Most 








SHARP SUCCESS COTTON 





Double limb and large boll. Makes 
third more say fai rs who have 
tested it My plantings for the past 
two years averaged 21 bales per 
acre. For planting you should have 
the best. Nothing succecds like suc- 
cess. Write for descriptions. Price $2 


per bush f. 0. b. Elm City, N. ¢ 





SHARP, THE SEED MAN 











IMPROVED SEED FOR PLANTING. 


Improved Dongola and 
land Big Boll, two of the 


Improved 
very 


Cleve- 
best varieties 


of cotton to be found Have been improv- 
ing these varietics for the past ten years, 
and guarantee all seed to be pure and sound. 
it sa s and price Could not sup- 
iin 1911 
iriboro Seed Corn, $2 per bushel. 
Vi. BB. SPEARMAN, Social Circle, Ga, 








’s--Greatest Yielder of All 
Cotton 


bo sale—1.000 bushels of famous 
imp ‘ s iin of Toole’s Prolific 
Cotte i Greatest moncy-mak 
ing ‘ From cotton yielding 


A bales per acre 
Price, $1 
DENNIS 


per Bushel. 


GLEN DAIRY FARM, 


Meda, Ga. 


Excelsior Seed Farm 





Plant Mariboro Prolitie Corn. 
We origina i - We grow it pure. 
Pr ‘17 co a all the Experi- 
, us tions Send orders direct 
to ori 7 Price $2.50 per bu. 











EXCELSIOR SEED FARM, Cheraw, 8. ©. 
HOPE'S MEXICAN BIG-BOLL COTTON. 

Tt ¢ ierful vielder yet known. 
Does not requir instructions to grow two 
bales per acr It’s easy on common land. 
I have grown three Largest and earliest 
big boll know? Thirty bolls to pound. Ex- 
perimental tests show the yield 200 to 1,200 
pounds pe r over other varieties. Some 
selected seed to offer Peck, $1 bushel, $3. 
An investment to get them 3est of refer- 
ences 


J. D. HOPE, Sharon, 8S. C. 











500 (28) 
































































THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 



























































































































































































from B. P. Rock Ringlets, 15 fer 
Uraha Poultry Farm, Rich Square 





t once. Young 
. Willing to begin on il vy, 
share profits and grow with business. Ex- 
p rienced preferred, not necessary. Mill- 









salz 








Single Comb White and Buff Leghorns 


per 15. J. C. Isenhour, Gold Hill, 





























wood Farm, Reddick, Fla. ae AG: a : ae 
Wanted—One boy and one girl in each N. C. Route 3. Good and Cheap Virginia Homes For Sale 
township to writ ‘us at once and see how Tate ES 2 2 : 3 ea ies -\pply to J. S. Gordan & Co., Baskervil} 
to earn one of our twelve handsome pres- Pigs— Berkshire of richest breeding; | Virgina. 
ents, only one hour’s work required. Gra- | Pure stock from large, prolific sows; entitled - - 
hain Supply Co.. Box 15, Graham, N. C. ek dn A $15 pair. Groome & Sons, Indian Runner Ducks—Prolific layers, §1 
——<$—$—$ $$ — ——- reensboro, N. C. each. Ege $1 per 15. Roland Wright, Win- 
Wanted at Once—A man with a family : : : : zina, Va. 
to work on farm. Man to feed and !ovok Kesistercd Berkshires—Boars ready for 
after twenty mules, fifty hogs, cultivat: service; and a fine d bunch of pigs, be re ady White Wyandotte Egg For Sale—Write, 
pasture for hogs. State salary, also experi- ‘'° ship April 20. Guaranteed to please. W. | Up-to-Date Poultry Farm, (R. 7) Burling- 


ence Address Geo. G. French, Lumber- | Vaughan, Windy Heights Farm, Syca- | ton, N. C. 
ton 'N ¢c E more, Va. 
mn, N. C. 











Five Cents Each—For Single Comb Rhoad: 














Agents Wanted For The Progressive ,, Fifty Poland Chinas—Of the big and pro- | Island Red Eggs. Mrs. W. R. Craig, San- 
Farmer and our books, “Fertilizing for lifie type. I rice, breeding and quality guar- | ford, N. C. 
Profit,” “A Southerner in Europe,” and anteed. _ Service boars, | bred gilts, young accel 
“Where Half the World is Waking Up.” boars, gilts and spring pigs. Dunnlora Farm, | White Wyandottes—Excellent stock. Fine 
Liberal terms. Address, The Progressive C4rson, Va. | layers. Eggs, $1 per 15. C. E. Julian, Mill- 
Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. boro, N. C. 





For Sale—Berkshire and Duroc-Jersey 
Agents Wanted—Exclusive Territory. Good Pigs, 8 weeks old, $5. The Berkshires will High-class Buff Wyandottes—Eggs for 

chance to build up permanent business. Mail be 8 weeks old March 1%. Duroc-Jerseys, hatching, $2 per 15. Paul Powell, Rice 

us $10 for 36-pound feather bed and receive, 8 wee ks old April 14th, 20th. T. H. Crudup, Depot, Va. 

without cost, 6-pound pair pillows. Freight Kittrell, N. C. 



































on all prepaid. New feathers; best ticking. : % : a : B. Rocks, White Leghorns—Eggs, 50c., 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Turner & Corn- Berkshires of the Richest Breeding—One | baby chicks, $1.25 dozen. Marion Moseley, 
well, Feather Dealers, Dept. 35, Charlotte, 3 rkshire boar and one magnificent brood Jeffress, Va. 
N. C. Our reference: Commercial National | 5°W for sale. Am now booking orders for 
Bank. piss for May shipment. Write me at once. Bred-to-Lay White Leghorns, Light 
ea W. M. Berryhill, Charlotte, N. C. Brahmas—Eggs, $1, 15. Gordon Wilfong, 
——— Newton, N. C. 
LIVESTOCK, Berkashires—Half price. Both sexes. About 
65 pounds. $7.50. Fine young sows, $: Last Chance—S Reds from win- 
CATTLE. Shepherd pups: males, females, ners. 15 eggs, $ 





Corwin, Hender- 








Genuine Simpkins’ cottonseed, bushel, 


sonville, NC. 
Jersey Bull Calves For Sale—C. E. Finger, 5 bushel, 50c. Ed Smith, Fuquay Sprir 


























Hickory, N. C. N.C, Indian Runner Eggs—$6~ per hundred. 
Baby ducks. Brentwood Poultry Farm, 

Melville Farm, Haw River, N. C.—Three Duroc-Jersey Pigs—Choice two months old, | Claremont, Va. 

«xtra Jersey bull calves for sale; grandsons | $8 each, $15 pair. Pedigrees. Hounds, Walk- | 

of Eminent. R. W. Scoti. ers Birdson, English fox, coon, opossum | Buff Rocks—First Prize winners. Stock 
dogs. Pups registered. Fast, game, ambi- | for sale. Eggs, $1.50 and $2.50. C. Loftin, 

DOGS. ae Guaranteed. J. C. Rankin, Liberty, Asheboro, N. C. 
SS ee ee ee ee ’ ’ te NIv Wree ‘ats ry ope 
Bloodhounds—tIrish wolf hounds, Norwe- Will buy Berkshire pi Wait! Get My Free Catalog—Buff Leg 





gian bear dogs, fox hounds, coon, cat, dogs. 
Illustrated 40-page catalog 4c stamp. Rock- 
wood Kennels, Lexington, Kentucky. 


two to three horns, White Rocks. Woolley’s, Route 4, 
months old at $10 per pair, delivered in Charlotte, N. C. 


Asheville, N. C. No runts; sire and dam 

















must be registered. Give sex, weight and | Eggs—From very choice Kellerstrass 
| age. John M. Campbell, Asheville, N. C., Vhite Orpingtons, $3 for 15. R. H. Bowles, 
STOCK. Box 283. | Columbia, S. C. 
Ponies—Many breeds stock; dogs. Catalog. Poland China Gilts and Pigs With Pedi- Heavy-laying White Leghorns — Fifteen 
Stodghill, Shelbyville, Ky. gree —Registere d Shropshire Ram two years eggs, $1.25 Express prepaid. L. W. Hart, 
° . . old, to avoid inbreeding. White Wyandotte Norwood, N. C. 
i ” cockerels and hens. Eggs in season. All 
| For Sale—One of the best span large 7-yr.- 





stock guaranteed to be as represented. Marl 


old mules in county. One fine 7-yr. black ya} , I Sing!+ Comb Rhode Island Reds, exelu- 
yd es y e -yr. é 4 Talley -arm, Jisputanta, Va. ait , Ser ore ¢ 9F ‘r 5 y. y ‘ 
Percheron stallion. One gentleman's fine iv shail | sively. Eggs, $1.25 per 15. W. C. Wooten, 


é Pe St sville, N. C. 
driving mare, 5 yrs. old. One 5-yr.-old roan ate YH N 























ar ¢ > fine ree ste 1 One o" J y \f ‘ . 
mare in foal by fin Mor gan st allion yn POULTRY AND EGGS. | Ezes from the very finest Single Comb 
small mare in foal by same stallion, 8 yrs Whit I horns, $1 for 15 A. GC. Kerley 
‘e Sewvr.- ve i “4 mer vary <s i 7 ais als i ~ wail 
old. One nice 5-yr.-old gelding. Albert M. B. Turkey Eggs—Jas. N. Smith, Tay- | Mooresville, N.C. 
{ Schulze, Green Bay, Va. lorsville N. c . 














“od Plymouth Rocks—You can't find 
For Sale—Three well-bred, fast, regis- . ; 















ft secs Buff Rocks—Chicks, eggs, stock. A. H. | better ones. Eggs, $1.50 per 15. G. A. 
tered stallions. Write for cards showing rile x , Riggs, Apex, N. C. 
P Peper Kirk, Herndon, Va. £8, : 
cuts, tabulated pedigree and description. A _ = 
fast, good-looking bay trotting mare, valu- 























- Whi -Beeg i ¢ ‘ “ree 
able for family use. Will race in 2:20 this | | Buff Orpington Eggs—Fifteen, $1. Perry yanee. Kees, $1.25 aa 1. Ty. Fre an 

i year. Some registered saddle geldings broken | Yount, Hickory, N. C. burg, Wakefield, Va 

to harness. Two 3-year-old black Jacks. 

' Eighteen head large Black Jennets in foal. Famous Indian Runner Duck Eggs—15 for 


Mees--From the best prize-winning White 
| $1. Eggs are pearl white, Cantwell Price, Rocks, £1.50 for 15. W. Price, 702 W. Mor- 
Morristown, Tenn. ' gan, Raleigh, N. C. 


Our advertisers are guaranteed to do what they promise. {| WUWSVC!, Lene vero 


Berkshire hogs, Minorca chickens. Write 
Harry L. Heiskell, Sweetwater, Tenn. 








































- ~ | n Q t ca we Buft 
| mPa | 7 et Y fA l N. G 
BREEDERS WHY THE NEGRO IS NOT A GOOD STOCKMAN. ‘a 
AND Kellerstrass Crystal Whit 
By LEM BANKS, Memphis, Tenn. a ia ee 
, . > + . rd bie gn, Ns Ce 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
| ———— Indié } ier Ducks—Fine br 
We will insert ads for our Progressive | few iric and pairs for sale. Vor 
Farmer readers in this department and ’ o : er ' alling . . ; . : “a ege, P Miss. 
Er ahs atyie type at the rate of 4 cents & TI HE Southern farmer must be willing to put his hand to the plow in the | : _ 
word for one week; two weeks, 7 cents @ question of raising his stock. He cannot buy blooded stock and turn it tard Duck Eggs— gO 
word; three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, a : a 2 or eleven, mas. Ax Ox- 
43 centa, ctc. Each word, number or in- over to negro help if he looks for success. He must use his own head and his Route 7. 
itial (including name and address) count- | . . : " a “a r Tho Bea cos : . ae — 
Te scearcte qwacd, Sewh coin with own hands in attending to these animals, The negro is just what the —— White Plymouth Rocks, Anconas—Larg 
order. If the rate seems high, remember ||} farmer has made or failed to make of him. It is unreasonable to expect the Borage Eggs for sale. J. Arthu 
it would cost $1,600 for postage alone to ] | : 4 . a Re ; : _ » ° ee ) Bunce, Staiesboro, Ga. 
send your ad. by letter to each home to ||| Puptl to know more of the subject than the teacher. From the time the negro | | _ 
which we carry it at this low rate. came from Africa, what he has learned of agriculture he has gotten from | ae Fo GR ANS NEN % 
Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1. : a 5s, 5 Ber cord. 3 $1. Anchor Duck J 
caf the white man of the South. If we have not given the subject of livestock at- || H. Gass, Afien, Tenn. 
R BRI tention in our farming, and if we do not know all that we should in the selec- Orders Taken Now-ahor White Pivmor 
FEATHER cDS tion, care and use of livestock we cannot expect the negro to know these things. ot eg sae. we 10c each. Alb 
scn Ze, reen say, a. 
Feather Beds—Buyers wanted for nice, The problem of the introduction of better livestock and the use of them a 
new, 40-pound feather beds at $10. The . < 3 Pure-bread Barred Plymouth 3 exclu- 
Mines Surniture Go. Burlington, N. Cc must be begun and mastered by the white farmer before he can hope to teach sively-—Ex $1 per 15. Mrs. v. Mc- 
} ; : 4 u ° Keitha: wn Creek, N. C 
: ee ai tile negro tenant how to do this. In those sections of the South where the white oie POOLS DSR 
Feather Beds and Pillows—For $10 we will 5 } ; . i 7 : 2 ‘ 
ship one 36-Jb. feather bed and one 6-1b. man has given attention to livestock, as in middle Tennessee, and Kentucky, it winni White Leghorn Wh 
air pillows in the best A. C. A. ticking, all . ‘ : . ‘ — P ae t« Eggs—$1 per 15. Mrs. J 
DIET Sethivs Kever boot Gaed, guards has been found that in time the negro makes quite satisfactory help in handling ; Falls, N. C. 
te cruecd GF your mone) Ba k, a livestock. The same can be done elsewhere, but first we must inform ourselves = ; Sie a ae 
prepay al the freigt arges. Vrite or : } Whi bington—Eggs $2 per i5: fror 
Circulars and order blanks; we give bank and become better livestock farmers. best strains: yrize winners. Midnight Pc 
references. Address J. F. Mayfield, Box 112, | try Yards sheboro, N. C. 
Spartanburg, S. C. | _—- nine 
SS - _ - Crystal \ ite Orpingtons—Egee: : a 
ee . —, SWINE. Barred Rock eggs, 15 for $1. Amy Ben- per fift Stock for sal Treat-Y¢ 
FE ARM MAC HINERY. —— field, Stony Point, N. C. ae alkland, N. C 
— <: Send your orders fou ? ind a — -_— — 
iin —$ 250. OF pigs. G ll. Beavers Se es d Rock ‘ S. itiesn dollar. 
’ Ve eee - Barber, N. C. Sin nb, Kellerstr s i Ses 
I i Chinas — soms & | Windsor, N. C 
1 bo } ing ou i( \ i Ix ‘ a 
} _ shia Minor 
ac ——— --— i oO Northr s 
! i » 4 k 1 s Ss 
1 = H 7 ‘ Sa ) = 
plow 
ee ne tn ae ; 
I s - ashen ee = ” 
bre fis 
‘ 1 S ¢ 
z i ee aioe | NNER ETON to ROA plew fo fee: 
HELP WANTED. - -S0ee Ce 
v n : 
und: 
wa 
Ast ss 
- Re sae 
Tes 1 \ 15. v's Barred Rock Egg -for 
ments in Southern schoo dale pa eka Ot ee 
Full information free her s hers — 2 | 1 St Vinston-Salem, N. ¢ 
Aveney, Charlotte ms Tae 








Wyandotte Eg: 
ts and ten cockerels 
ip. A. P. White, Charlotte, N. 











j om select Buff Wyand: s—Fuli- 
1, yel v as gold, good s 2 
vr 15. B.-C. Holton, Newton, 5. 





ndian Runner Duck Eges—Faw 
ite eavy jayvers. One dollar P 
«lton. Route 4, Wilson, 











Prize-w inning Partridge Wyandottes— 
Tr tle ges, $1.50 to $3 per 15. 
Unecda Yard, Charlotte, > 





Single Comb Buff Leghorns—W 
: t «bore. E $1 per 15. Cot- 


ag Honie Poultry Yards, Millboro, N. C. 














Comb and Single Comb Buff Orping- 

t Buff Leghorn, Eggs from excellent lay- 

s » $1 @ for $2. A. B. Rutledge, Galla- 
n, nn 





Only—Won first 
second on pen, Irs 

$1.25 for 15. Mr 
sville, N. C. 












Pure-Bred Black Minorcas, Brown Leg- 
horns, Barred Plymouth Rock, Pit Game 





Fighters +d stock. Eggs, $1 for 15. 
I itry Yard, Gibson, Cc. 








i s For Hatching—$1 for 13. Silver 
Spangled Hamburgs, Light Brahmas, Rosé 
Comb Partri Wvyandottes, White Wyan- 
dotts. Ethel Fitzgerald, Linwood, N. C. 











Indian Runner Duck Eggs—From 
vhite-egg strain. 13 for $1.25. Duroc 
sey pies, $10. T. J. Davis, Eidson, Tenn. 











eoxperiment Station Strain Barred 
Rocks—Eggs, $1.50 for 15 
$2 Geo. H. Sparks, Mitchells, 





Cock- 








Indian Runner Duck Eggs—Great laying 
ané@ exhibition strains. Write for price list 
No. #2, Womans College, Meridian, 








. Buff Orpingtons Exclusively—oOr- 
omptliy filled for eggs and hicks. 
ilia | Jones, Tobaccoville, N. Cc. 

















Cc. Rhode Island Reds, Light Brahmas, 
Ss. C. White Orpingtons (Cook strain). $1 
per 165. Nannie Patterson, China, Grove, 
le 





Youngs Strain White Leghorn Hens— 


$1.40 each. Eggs, $1 to $2. Indian Runner 
ducks, $1.56 Taylor Poultry Yards, Stanley, 
Ef ‘ 





Ss. C. White Leghorn (Young 
White Wyandotte. Prize winners. 
birds for sale. Clarence Keever, 
VY @ 





Minorcas and Orpingtons going 
aQer guick Eggs, Minorcas, $1.50 
ton, $2 Midnight Poultry Yards, 








Ss «. White Leghorns—B. P, Rock 
ow? Leghorns and W hits Orpir 
s for hatching from prize-winning 
izes on 3 entries at Rocky 
ddress Elm ‘ity Poultry Yards 
Wood, Proprietor, Elm City, N. C. 




















pene 



















































































a 





Sat fr, April is, T9L2Z.4 
gscs For Sitting—Indiar Runner duck, 
rs for Comb R. I. Reds, best 
a 15 L. E. Smith, Appomat- | 
| 
— | 
Indig Runner 4 yer | 
Wi iy mor s p an } 
J. A. W R Nor- | 
White Leghorn (Williamson) Eggs | 
¢ and 100 pounds crushed oys- | 
s $2. E. F. Lachicotte, Waverly | 
s, Ss. ¢ 
i Ss. C. Brown Leghorn and 8. C. Rhode | 
ind Red Eggs For Sale—1 per Hill | 
sid Poultry Yard, J. M. Pierce Rocky 
unt, N. ¢ 
{ “‘hicks—$10 per 160. Famous | 
\ Blanchard Whit Leghorns. 
g 100. Little England Farm, 
| 
> Wt Leghorns Exclusively—Bred | 
ars for layers. 17 eggs, $ as 100 | 
ves, $6. Hens, $1.50 each. Ruth Wai- | 
: Sax | 
ig n—Only $10 for cight young 
oO hens and one good cockerel. | 
‘ 30, $1.50. J. M. Kelly, Gor- | 
ionsvl 
R ed greatest layers on earth—our 





Runner Ducks—Orders book- 




































































d ting, 15 eggs. Bellehaven Farm, 
Johnson ¢ Tent 
31 Per of Bight Indian Runner 
s—Ha aid 311 eggs last 50 days. 
his Eggs, $1.25 for 13. Chas. Bo- 
var tS Se Se 
Me a onas, Silver Spangled Ham- 
uurgs. R. I. Reds, Thompson's Ringlet and 
White Ro s-—Eggs, $1 per 15. S. E. Win- 
S Youngsville, N. C 
Cc. Rhoad Island Reds-—-Winners at 
ileigh, Charlotte, Morganton and Gastonia. 
sBSs "ha 1 Write fo Booklet. S. 
MI. Henley, Duke, N. C 
zs fro iy Sheppard's “Famous An 
nas’ "——} $1.50 for 15, or $7 per 100 
Mrs. I \ McCoy, Mgr. Picayune Poul- 
( Spring, Va 
‘or Sa Poultry and egg Brown Leg 
yrns Anconas. garred Rocks eggs, 15, 
1 tunner Duck eggs. 13 $1. Mrs 
Geo o Calypso, N. C. | 
segs from pure strain Indian | 
m Barred Plymouth Rocks, 
ac and Rhode Island Reds, 
is McColl, S. ¢ 
‘ :2 Strain Indian Runner Duck 
ss—1.50 for 11. Toulouse Goose eggs, 20 
ts eacl White Rock, $1 f 15. Oaks 
Farm, Newbern, N. C. 
z ‘ > | 
\g2s from Single Comb Buff and White | 
netons (Kellerstrass, Cook)—$1. Single | 


Tompkins), 75e 


Washington, N. ¢ 


sitting. Mrs. 
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s ts prize- ge-producing 
s of Rose Comt id Single Comb 
Ory} ns. onl vor sitting. For 
s it H Poultry Farm, 
Par Wvyvando s—Good 
Choi ) s, hens and 
Eges f s, $1.50 

Partridg 2 B. I Crute 
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Orpington Cor = ) 
fro oO i S 0 
3 ( Wr ' yarns 
1.25 p 1 a Ft @ 
Garden i 4 
lds La sha 
tor a it 1 
Orpington 3 : 10gs. 
Lumley, Tullahoma Tenn 





Madison 
prizes at 


Boston, 
special 


First Prize Winners at 
Garden; first and 





e, Tenn., and Indiana State Fair, 
r leading shows. Vrite for mating 


rs. Emily Gibson, Portland, Tenn. 







e—Cockerels and pullets of White 
Laced Wyandottes; White and | 
White, Buff and Brown Leg- |} 
horns Eggs from 35 leading varieties. Cat- 
aloe free. Clarence Shenk, Luray, Va. 





Orpingtons—White, Black, Buff. Best all- 

fowl. Pri winners. White Leg- | 
great laying strain: 153 prizes in four 
s Eggs and stock. Write for bargain 
No. 92, Woman's College, Meridian, Miss. 


purpos 
horns, 











Start. Right—Ward’s Leghorns are un- 
matchable as layers, dependable in qual- 


ity, absolutely. Eggs from select matings, $2 





rlandt Soy Beans—One mont! 
Mammoth Yellow. $1.50 
P. Ridley, Columbia, Tenn 











Soy Field Peas.—Clean new 
sample on request. Bur- 


New Bern, N. ¢ 


3eans and 
Prices and 
rus & Company, 


seed. 





For 


Sale—1,000 bushels swects 
yams, $3.7 Catawba County yams, $53.25 
yarrel. F. A. Yoder, Hickory, N. ¢ 








Ready Now—Tomato plants 1.50 per 
thousand. Cabbage, lettuce and beet, $1. 
jear's Head Farm, Pine Castle, Fia 








For 
50¢ 


Sale—Cottonseed, Simpkins’ Prolific, 
per bushel. Allen’s Long-staple, $1 per 
bushel. E. O. McGowan, Elm City, N. C. 





as can be 
Seed, $1 
inn, S. C. 


Toole’s Prolific 
found. 11%, bales to 
bushel. T. B. Duckett, 


Cotton—As pure 
the acre. 
Fountain 





to $5. $10 per hundred. Ward Bros. Leg- 
horn Farms, R. F. D. No. 2, Greensboro, N.C. | 

Rose Comb Rhode Island Red Eggs—Best | 
Reds we have ever had. Stock direct from 
Lester Tompkins’ prize select matings. | 
$1.50 per 15. Indian Runner duck eggs, 


white, $1 for 12. PrP. B. 


Va. 


fawn and Moses, 


Chatham, 





Business will be a pleasure 
if you will use the Philo 
twentieth century won- 
Our catalog contains valuable infor- 
tation; let us send it to you. Cycle Hatch- 
Dept. 30, Aulander, N. C 


Your Poultry 
as well as profitable 
m. wit <0 





COs 





Ss. C.. White 


Leghorns—200-egg strain. 








Won at <Ashboro, first cock, pullet, pen; 
s-cond cockerel, hen; sweepstakes cock. | 
Eggs, $1, $8, $5, sitting 15; $6, 100; $50, 
1.900. Indian tunner Ducks, ribbon win- 
rs, 11 eggs, $1. Mapleton Farms, Greens- 


buore,. Ns Gi 








Sale—From pr -winning stock 


Eges For 





ot White Wyandottes (Fishel strain), and 
DeGrafft’s strain of Rhode Island Reds, at 
$2.50 per sitting of 15 eggs. Nothing better 
for the money. Give me a trial order and 


L will Poultry Yard, 


Fionea 





please you. Knight 


rath, 8. C. 





best 
Fawn 


Indian Runner Ducks—I breed the 
laying strain which money could buy. 














and white. Pure white eggs. BE: dollar 
tifty to two fifty, thirteen. I refer to every 
preacher and bank in Norfolk for reliability. 
Dr. Livius Lankford, Norfolk, Va., Edge- 
water Poultry Yards. 

Eg and Chickens For Sale—Following 
arieties: Barred Rocks, White Wyandottes, 
White Leghorns, Brown Leghorns, (rystal 


White 
Island 
Blue 


Orpingtons, Buff Orpingtons, thode 
teds, Black Minorcas, Houdans, and 
Andalusians. 15 eggs, $1.50. Indian 


88s, 








Runner duck eggs, 12 for $1. J. T. Setzer, 
Hickory, N. C., Box 249. 

Closing Out Price—On Mammoth Bronze 
turkeys, Recleaned peas, Guernsey bull calf. 


Registered Essex service boars, sows in far 








row, and pigs, Poland China pigs, Berkshire 
pigs, Pork pigs, grade sows in farrow, An- 
gora goats. Right-hand and reversible disk 
plows. Seven leading breeds of pouliry. All 
cheap. Money back if not pleased. J. E. 
Coulter, Connelly’s Springs, N. C. 














POULTRY SUPPLIES. 











Feed Crushed Oyster Shells ‘or winter 

7S, 199 pounds 55e 500, $2.25; 1,000, $4 
Bresiauer, Lachicotte & Co., Waverly Mills, 
S ( 
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station. Lawrence S. Wolfe, Orang 





For Sale Chufas, improved Spanish and 
ther varieties of peanuts. J. F. 3arwick, 
L\yden, N. C. 
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For 
secd sweet 
f.o.b. Newton. J. 


Sale—Southern Queen 
potatoes, $3 per 
S. Wilfong, 


or Haymart 
3-bushel crate 
Newton, N. C. 





For Sale—A choice | 
“hand whipped” 


ally for seed. 


limited quantity of 
soy beans, selected 
Fred P. Latham, 


especi- 
3elhaven, 

















c*, 

North Carolina Seed Peanuts per 
bu. f. 0. b. Horse Tooth Ensilage Seed corn, 
$1.50 per bu. Order quick. Burrus & Com- 
pany, New Bern, N. C. 

| have about 30 or 40 bushels of pure 
Mexican big boll cottonseed to ll at $2 
per bushel, f.o.b. Creswell, N. C Ss. W. 


Woodley, Creswell, N. C. 





Christopher 
years selection. 


bushels, $1 per 
Ga., 


Improved Cottonseed 
Two bales per 
bushel. Scott 

Route No. 5. 


—Four 

acre: 250 
Davis, Ho- 
gansville, 





to 41 p 


cotton, more 


Improved Cottonseed—35 
More lint to the seed 
same land. Seed $1 per bus 

Skinner, Littleton, N. C. 


Cooks’ 
lint. 
cotton to 


John L. 








Privet Hedge—Two to three fect. 
ly rooted, well branched. California, 23 
Amoor River, $3 per hundred. Reynolds 
Nursery Company, Winston-Salem, N. C 











Cook's Improved Big Boll Cottonseed— 
Grown from pure seed, ginned on farm with 
no other variety. Seed pure. $1.50 per 
bushel. J. H. Barnett, Westminster, S. C. 












For Sale—Mixed Field Peas, $2 per bush- 
e) white peas with black eyes, $2.75 per 
bushel, f.o.b. Wilmington, N. © muel 


Bear, Sr., & Sons, Box 3, Wilmington, N. C. 





| 


| 


staple, 


Simpkins’ Cc 
dad seed. Thir 
one 
ae, ave 


(29) 501 
from select- 


ottonseed—Grown 1 
acres. Two 


ty bales from 20 


| or more bushels, fifty cents per bushel. Long 
dollar. E. 


O. McGowan, Elm 








s For Sale—Irish Cobbler and 


ne second-crop seed potatoes, 
first-class, $4.50 per barrel. 
please. W. L. Kivett, High 





Seed potatoe 
Red Bliss Fi 
smooth and 
Guaranteed to 
Point, N.. ¢ 

Seed Corn 
only corn in 


shell 90 per ¢ 


to stalk. One 
as two of tl 
Bushel, a 
Sanford, N. ¢ 








>; peck, 75 cents. W. ms 


iy ‘‘Red-Cob 


North Carolina 


Prolific’ is the 
guaranteed to 











nt § Lin. One to three ears 
ear will shell as much corn 
1e average prolific verieties, 


Craig, 





Highest 
Plants—Early 


Grade 


Selected 
spring delivery. 


Sweet Potato 
Nancy Hall, 











Porto Rico yams and Bunch yams, $2 per 
1,000. Early Triumphs, Dooley yams and 
Golden yams, $1.50 per 1,000. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Let us book your order for the 
best potato plants on the market to-day. 
Bass Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss. 
Seeds For Sale—Wheat, rye, oats, viz.: 
Winter Turf, Rust-Proof, Burt; crimson 
clover, Hairy vetch, Dwarf Essex rape, blue- 
grass, mixed lawn grass; beans, viz.: Cur- 
ries’ Rust-Proof, Black and Red Valentine, 
Alaska peas, cowpeas, table peas, chufas, 


peanuts, 
All farm 
M. Ts 


viz. : 
and 
Jeffries, 


Spanish, Valencia, Virginia. 
garden seeds, bulbs, ete. Z 
Goldsboro, N. C. 





3ermuda G 
Recommended 
grass commor 
cious hay, wo 
ing. Improv 
grain, never 
where. ‘Poor 
etd 


° c 
Farms, 13 


> Pp 
er 


h man's 


rass Roots—Ten thousand, $1. 





experiment stations: ‘‘best 
1 to South.’’ Grazing, nutri- 
rk stock, cattle raising, dairy- 
es soil, stops washes, saves 





fails, easily set, grows any- 

* man’s friend, mortgage lift- 
bank account.’ Carolina 

ussell, Orangeburg, S. C. 











REAL ESTATE. 





Farms For 





Hybrids, 








Sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. 














Richfield, N. ¢ 
Porch Columns—Center-bored. You can 
save money by ordering from Wm. Rogers, 


Cameron, 


N.C 





For Sale— 
fine water, ci 
Brown, Gre 





acres. Buildings, 
road M: HE 
Route 1. 


-eight 
fruit, good 
sboro, N. C., 


Sixty 


oice 





Western North 


summer resor 


Carolina Fruit Farms, 


t homes, and timber lands for 




































































Large Virginia Runner Peanuts For Sal- 
lected seed stock. Hill Crest Farm, Wil- 
iamston, N. C 














Good Cowpeas For Sal Prices reason- 
able different varieti J \ Shuping, 
Morganton, N. © 

EF Sale ( and = = Long-S ‘otto i 

1911 crop s wr 18 « s I 

Duk ( 

! S a a i A ti 3 i aw pPiat 3 
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I ra i ira f 
1 I a (a 
S i ry Co s Biges’ 7-Ear, Ma 
> Prolific $2 bush in ear or shel 
Groome & Sons Gr nshoro, N. C. 
in Big Boll—The best all-round cot- 
seleet seed, $2 per 
s I. B ilres, R D. 12, Charlotte, 



































































































seed Corn—Prolific. r st premiur it an F k 
Ss ed orn I rolific Won ist premium a sale by H. W. Dysart, Marion, N. ( 
Danville (Va.) Fair 14 ears to the stal} : 
selecte 3E¢ $1.25 *k, $4 bushel. For | a 3 = : on 
md LA da bia ai 1 iE ar se ’ i “ ne as z 5 j Virginia Farms and Timbered Lands For 
articulars rite, B. C. r cs, Roxboro, N« } a, ‘ : Rae 
- a. . = a | Sal Write for descriptive catalog. Jef- 
» ce . o. freys, Hester & Company, Chase City, Va 

Select Planting Seed For Sale @ $1 per | For Sale 200 acres” choice sand hill 
bushel. 100 bushels Hill’s Prolific, 100 bush- | land near Pinehurst at great bargain quick 
els Simpkins’ Prolific, 200 bushels Toole’s | for cas \lso farm and home in school 
Prolific, 25 bushels Allen's Silk. Ss. T. Ty- | town North Carolina. P. O. Box 100, 
gart, Nashville, Ga. Trinity ibs 

Cleveland sarly Big Zolli Cottonseed If ou own an improveé 
Pure. Ginned on private gin. $1 per bush in the South and will sell 
el. In 10-bushel lots and over, 75c. per bush et us put you in touch with a 
el. Jj. C. Brooks, care Merchants’ & Pla 10 will buy it from vou direct 
ers’ Bank, Griffin, Ga. seekers’ Bureau Vilkesboro, 

Potatoes for Sale Red 10 s ee 
potatoes, “‘Nancy Hall rotato rs vi on—If you wish ) 
‘ i 1 barrels Wri d ftarn ap inyvwhere 
1 s and you need, to Sa Ss Pp ouch with 
oO Glo ster, N " WI i Ss > xa l what 
sinsiemeneenionini = — o lo | 3 
‘ 1 ” o N ( 
< > 5 \ Oo 1a ‘ z 
' Queen Fines eee —— 
1.50 pe thou Cc 1 inds i 
rd ) and b ) 1 
S ton, N. ¢ ) s, tobacco, 
, ( ne W $5 
o a or Sa ”) 3 ) Ter rourtt ish 
} , d nd ! ba 1 ‘ i stra i 
~. 1 sttons ' lolla | , ra nt fr 1d 3 (ico. Wi 
irs Ada Part Ga Address JJ. $ i Ala i ) is pa r. 
ir. Db. No. 4, Jeffersor Ser 
a _ - a 
= d Potato Plants—R ) j 
is Nay per 1,000 Di 1 i 
vid ( yam W hit« Doo ) 
71) Get our order in no > a 
1 3 plants. \. A. Pigford, i irriga i 
li lands. 1 
nae ~ infor itio 
Mone Making Seced—Anybody Ccé Dent. 1 
ood cotton with Cleveland seed ; 
\ yody an make vi m 
improved two-eared corn $1 peci 
Crib selec $2 K nedy 
a Ga Ss i fo Fr Booklet—All Pat- 
rae ents and tl ist. Shepherd Campbell 
Poor-land ee \bout 0 bust S ad 500-L Victor Bldg Washington, PP. C. 
s d seed Will aver two irs on EE a ee ae Si ae 
ommon land bs ith very ; mat 5 Ag Sell Fruit Trees—Big profits by 
ushe 30 field-selects prolif i ‘ ¢ ma ‘ : , 
per ashe — eg bi Wy Dncity K ‘ our plan. Liberal terms and_ steady 
iSlie atso Seniy $43 € 
onsees 0 Pee se Bs ais ; ; work. Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, 
N fh. 8 Georgia. 

Potato and Tomato I geld ; 50 | ; Qu Oyster Shell Lime, sacked, f.o.b. George- 
sand—Heyman, Nancy ie Jue lé town So 4 s6 ner ton. Carload prices on 
o yx» and Vineless Yam a3 sn application slauer, Lachicotte & Co. 

y and Stone tomato ‘Ss ! Waver Mil C. 
| ors mers’ prices. Oaklin Fa is wineha e 
bu ; Dp Pargain—Or Remington 
SS } Standard ter No. 6, practicall ew 

( yba tomato bed, transplanted na =f a dave Casi ' oréleas 
vid ptted strawberry black AS} | cha « i or wi ahin et { 
ind s ints asparagus Aa t art | me , utio +7 1, H , 

> sets caulifio | Ha ( ss . , 

1 »D ackb 4 ‘i Dee —— a 
N. C | *4 in on 1 ee” 
4 : | Hay ou 100 to $500 to I es —i, & 9 
-- a icimairnemranar tis re ay | 10 per is guaranteed on a thoroughly 
Finator ana 1} ‘ | r dg str nt for a fe 
Yellow 31¢ on | ide-a progressi fa 
¢ 1 1 
f sali $i p 1 sat ry ref 
ved Prolific (‘o u | Progressi a t Mn 6. 
) r bushe | Pm a 2. 
: : | 
. 1, Clio, S. ¢ | Do ‘ n all mo 1ineers - 
<<< a a a — | “ Hillsville tragedy s the 
‘ I stapl Cot : In tl Mantahalas,”’ 
i I I. S ird, of tt "nited States 
Y : I S = . lelineation of 
. rrieti LA ‘ mo aracte he as seen.’ I rd 
; ' 1p us itio i sa $1 Order from Mrs. 
I I Dovesvil S. ¢ I I i, Leaksville, N. C 
oO ee tn y | eee oe 
n—Bis Bc sag oily SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
" te ‘ , | — 
a > $3 per bus : . SPS : 

, - e ‘ sis ae A &. livery ‘ 50 | eping or Shorthand, $35—Combined 
ne : we " Pla your ord yw be- 5 subjects taught by specialists. 

| bus s to offer fhioe in r Graves, the ¢ ensboro Commercial School, 
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Greensboro, 


N. C., for 
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5 WITHOUT MIL 


“How ty Raise Calves Cheaply and Successfully Without Milk” 


Contains full information and complete feeding directions for using 


Blatchford’s Calf Meal—The Perfect Milk Substitute 





Three or four calves can be raised on it at the cost of one where milk 
is fed. No mill feed. The only calf meal manufacturer in an exclusive 
Calf Meal factory. 


(Established at Leicester 
TAYLOR IMPLEMENT & VEHICLE 


England, in 1800.) 


COMPANY, - - : MEMPHIS, TENN. 

















THIS BULL DOG GASOLINE ENGINE 


Takes hold of its work and never lets go. It’s compact, solid, 
rugged and strong; stripped of every unnecessary part. Built 
for long, hard service. There’s a Bull Dog Engine for ‘vote 

1 





farm need, in sizes from 1 1-2 to 12H. P. There’s one for yo 
threshing mach ine or saw-mill; others adapted to pumping, sav 
ing, running separators, churns, washing machines and many 
other back-breaking jobs about the house and farm. Write to- 
day for complete descriptive catalog showing designs and sizes 
for every purpose. There’s a Bull Dog in it built for you. 
THE FAIRBANKS COMPANY, Baltimore, Md. 
The Fairbanks Company never made a poor article. Manufacturers of 

Fairbanks’ Scales—standard for 80 years. 



















JERSEYS: Out of 8, 10, 12, and 15,000 lb. high fat, officially tested, show type cows. 
BERKSHIRES: Of best Longfellow Masterpiece strains. “4 
SHANKLIN CORN: Selected and grown 40 years. U.S. expert improved it to} : 
years. Won 2nd 50 ears 1910, 1st 50 ears and 2nd Sweepstakes 1911, S. Atlantic Show; 2nd for} 
5 acre yield—401 bushels; in spite of drought averaged 50 bushels on 150 acres “poor to rich ¢ 
land; 40 bushels on sandy and 91 bushels on swamp land. Medium size, 1 to2 ear, weevil 4, 
resisting and fine ensilage corn. Bushel—82.00 cash. . 
TOOLE COTTON: Early prolific, selected and pure. Bushel—1.00 cash. 
TAYLOR PLANTATION, e - Columbia, S. C. 
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The Value of 
Spare Moments 


From every section, and from all sorts and conditions of 
men, messages come to tell of earnings increased and futures 
brightened through study of I. C. S. Courses during spare time. 


One letter gives the romance of a young man in California 
that began with little or no education; another tells the story 
of a high school graduate in Maine that found himself edu- 
sated for everything but to make a living. Here are the heart- 
throbs of a fellow that toiled 12 hours a day and studied his 
Course as best he could; of a foreman or superintendent that 
enrolled because his ambition aimed at still bigger things. 


No matter where you live, how little spare time you have, 
or how brief vour schooling, the I. C. S. can raise your salary. 
That statement is backed with 20 years of success and a record 
of 400 advancement letters received every month. 


I. C. S. Courses have made drafismen, foremen, and sup- 
erintendents of shop hands ; building contractors, architects, 
structural and conerete engineers of carpenters and masons; 
advertising men, vindow trimmers, chemists, illustrators, and 
designers of clerks; electrical, mechanical and steam engineers 
of laborers ; mine inspectors, foremen, and mining engineers 
of mine workers; bridge engineers, surveyors and mappers, 
civil engineers, gas engineers, automobile runners and civil 
service employes of young men willing to use their spare time 
to mold a career. 


more 


Suppose you were to increase your earnings only $20 a 
month—what a fine return that would be on your spare-time 
investment! G. O. Gibboney, of Mount Pleasant, Pa., increased 
his earnings $250 a month, and hundreds have done as well. 


Mark and mail this coupon and you will receive free infor- 
mation how you can increase your earnings by spare-time study. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








HOW TO MAKE A COTTON FARM PAY. 





|PREPARATION FOR PLANTING 
COTTON. 


A Settled Seed-Bed Desirable—Some 
Means of Attaining This. 





HE delay in preparation of the 
land caused by the wet weather 
of January, February and March 


will be followed by later planting 
of the cotton crop than usual, The 
necessity of planting on _ recently 
plowed land involves some danger 
to the stand and to the early growth 
of the young plants. Under ordi- 
ary conditions I do not favor the 
ommon custom, in regions where no 
fertilizers are used, of bedding with- 
out a center furrow. While it is 
difficult to bring together from the 
few experiments made on this point 
enough evidence to prove either side 


of the question, it seems probable 
that as the average of a number of 
years center-furrowing will pay. 


Probably the case of those who pre- 
fer to omit the center furrow is 
stronger this vear than ever before. 
As I recently watched some stiff land 
being plowed too wet, the clods and 
resulting air spaces formed in the 
center of the bed, made me think 
that here were the conditions which 
had given rise to the belief on the 
part of many farmers in certain sec- 
tions that the center of the cotton 
bed ought to be unbroken. Doubtless 
the passage of a one-horse harrow 
down each center furrow would have 
pulverized the clods and avoided any 
possible disadvantage of this meth- 
od of preparation. 


But in regions where fertilizers 
are generally employed, this idea of 
the need for unbroken soil under the 
cotton plants fortunately does not 
prevail. It is well to remember that 


moderate compactness of the center 
of the row, that is, a settled condi- 
tion of the soil, is favorable to a 
good stand and to the thrifty growth 
of the young cotton plants. To se- 
cure this desired compactness is a 
matter well worth the careful plan- 


farmer. Time and rain- 
this end, but 
year, there 
plowing and 
many fields for rain to 
the use of the harrow 
or drag or rojler on the list or bed 
makes a fair substitute. Of course, 
if drag or roller is used, it should 
be followed by the harrow, or by 
some implement that leaves a loose 
surface. 


ning of every 
drops best effect 

as in the present 
time between the 
planting of 
settle the soil, 


where, 
is not 


the 


Ordinarily it is a mooted question 


the farmers of some localities 


among 

whether to complete the beds for 
cotton as the fertilizer is put in, or 
merely to list on the fertilizer, re- 
turning after the entire farm has 
been thus treated, to complete the 
beds by breaking out the balks. In 
this year, when the preparation and 


planting of at least a part of the cot- 


ton land must come very close to- 
gether, there is more than usual to 
be said in favor of first listing on 


all the fertilizer. This gives a longer 








s| time for the list, or central part of 
International Correspondence Schools “110G tek te. settle, sad geivonte 
| , Box SCRANTON, es ‘|\Alanting on land freshly plowed 
*lease explain, without further obligation on my part, how I can qualify for a e ale ae tac an- 
higher salary and advancement to the position, trade, or profession before throug shout. It also carries the dan 
which I have marked X. , | ger that the balks may become exces- 
o) slenate —— » £ . “he 
Salesmanship Electric Wireman Contracting and Building | SIN ely dry and thus form clods when 
Bookkeeper Electrie Lighting Structural Engineer :| broken 
Stenograpber Electric Railways Structural Draftsman . 
aeversinins Man Heavy Electric Traction | Concrete Construction ° Probably but little if anything is 
Vindow Trimming Telephone Expert Plumbing and Steam | . . ' eee c eae P 
U.S. Civil Service Exams. Bridge Engineer Fitting : lost by the average later date at 
Mintes Engineer Civil Raginoer Heating and Ventilagfon A which cotton planting is begun this 
ne Foreman Surveying and Mapping Plumbing Inspecto eT . a eae — = > iti " 
Railroad Constructing Mechanical Engineer Estimating Clerk 3 | year, since under most conditions, 
Chomias aes Mechantool Drettenes Agriculture medium early and medium @€ates of 
‘ommercia ustrating Stationary Engineer Poultry Farming : av ‘ r - , . 
Automobile Running Architect >| planting have advantages over ex- 
Electrical Engineer Architectural Draftsman :| tremely early planting. The far 
| : P 
“™ '! more serious danger is that some 
Name e! farmers may endeavor to make up 
Street and No. | for a late beginning by continuing to 
City en plant cotton well on towards the first 
o ate 
: of June. Such a date invites fail- 
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ure and has the additional disad- 


A 


vantage of tending to depress prices 
by showing a large area planted. 

An even stand and prompt, early 
growth largely in proportion to 
the pulverization of the seed-bed. In 
the long run, time will be gained by 
taking pains to. give sufficiently 
thorough preparation, especially 
since the difference between a good 
and a poor seed-bed for cotton lies 
merely in giving a single harrowing 
before planting. 

The better the condition of the 
cotton bed, the shallower may the 
seed be planted. The tendency among 
the most careful farmers is tow 
shallower planting of cotton seed. 

J, T. DUGGAR. 
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Jackson, Miss. 





The Mississippi Farmers’ Warehouse 
Company. 

HE plan of the Farmers’ Ware- 

house Company has been to unite 

the various local warehouses under 

one management and one ownership 


and to establish a modern business 
institution, operated by trained spe- 
cialists in various lines and thus to 
put the marketing and handling of 
farm products on a sound business 
basis, such as would gain the confi- 
dence of the commercial and tinan- 
cial world. 

Centralization of ownership and 
management not only gives streng!h 
and power, but makes possible econ- 


omies which are indispensable aiid 
which could not be effected other- 
wise. 


The plan embraces the storage and 
insuring of cotton at reasonable rates 
and facilitates gradual marketing 
making it possible for the farmers to 
borrow money on stored cotton cov- 
ered by e@ negotiable warehouse ie- 


ceipt. 

lt alsa provides for the direct 
marketing of cotton, eliminating ] 
unnecessary middlemen between 
producer and consumer. Extensive 
mill connections have been mede 


both in this country and Europe, giv- 


ing an almost unlimited direct 
outlet for cotton. 

In addition to the marketing 
cotton, the marketing of cottons 
and miscellaneous farm products 
carload has been given due art- 


tention, 


The distributing of fertilize 


low prices has also been another suc- 
cessful of endeavor. 

Much has been accomplished } 
of these lines, but the undertaki : 








still in its infancy, and opporti 

constantly opening for increasiz 

and =e of the business. 
. R. HIGHTOWER. 
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Put the ‘Disk nies < to Work. 
S SOON as the soil is dry 
to be stirred for 
inches deep. the farmer 
rapidly over his fields 
harrow or some other economical 
kind and produce a mulch over all 
the land that he expects to culti- 
vate this season. This loose dirt on 


enough 
one or two 
should go 
with a disk 


the surface will keep the moisture 
in the soil and keep it mellow 
enough for good work when break- 


This is the only practical way 
of for the farmer to save 
his moisture and do the proper kind 
of work in breaking his land. Of 
course, the land should be harrowed 
again the same day that it is broken 
if this can be done. This still fur- 
ther conserves the moisture and pul- 
verizes the lumps before they dry out 
and become clods. One or two more 
good harrowings before and after 
planting and we have a good place 
for the seed to germinate and grow 
in.—C. R. Hudson. 


ing. 
we know 


Give us this day our datly work.—Elbert 


Hubbard. 
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FROM SUNSHINE TAND 
Cottolene is a vegetable product—without an ounce of hog fat 


init. It is made from the choicest cotton oil, extracted from the 
seed picked on the fields of the Sunny South. It is a product of 
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food Ordinary J.sccscscccc. 8% Nature, and makes wholesome, digestible, healthful food. 
MIGGHNE -s4.6. praewe Sve a 75, : : 
Soot MME locate edt Cottolene is made in a cleanly manner—from Coitonfield to Kitchen 


“DALES ccc cccccesesscsvcses 8,565 
have advanced 4% on the bet- {| 


human hands never touch the oil from which Cottolene is made. It 
is the one high-grade, absolutely pure and perfect 
cooking fat—and far preferable from a health and 





} d meal, per ton........66- $26 
Cottonseed, carload lots, per ton....$15@$20 













hy masket has continued frm, with a s economic standpoint to butter, lard or any other fat. 
mach in xe ss of last year, thea warun- | Cottolene is more eco- |\@qgereteis 
ee ed nomical than butter or lard | FR 
_ eS ee Ce! because it goes one-third ; 
dha i la farther 
t American mills will want about 


500.900 bales, so that it now appears that , 
will be no surplus at all to be carried 
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’ into next year. It must be understood, 
rer, that the ability of market to tak THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 
of this crop has been due to th fart 
car started with a heay it 
stocks of cotton and goods hott 
Kk was so much interrupted by 
iday scason that the usuai i ieaees SN, > 
d not receive proper attention. The dis- ature’s 
s oods over the belt, and es} vial 
ay sissippi Valley, must tus i 
ns able delay to farm work. This ill 
ike t} start in that section backward at 
; will therefore increase t dans 
or oll weevil. Early estimates would 
seer ir e a@ very heavy a is 
( eage. If this mat l s, 
id ill b ready to take the mod 4 
ot the old crop at highe prices, 
mand may be expected to ft : 
is as there should app 





for an expectation for aot 
Next year. 


RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. | 
(Report Furnished by W. G. Lambert, Mgr. 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 
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DON'T MAKE ei SIMPKINS’ PROLIFIC COTTON SEED 


Buy from the originator and from his farms which produced 1100 pounds of lint average per acre. 
Write me or call on me at once, as the supply is limited. 


Ww. A. SIMPKINS, Raleigh, N. C. 
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XE! ket continues active for all grades except | ‘ , ‘ = 
Bulls ‘. sn Ha 3 a e | _ Cook’s Improved Cotton Seed for sale by C. A. Wil- 
bulls that the range of prices for common and Why Southern Cattle are Cheap. | ,,£oo%'s Improved Cotton Seed for sale by C. A. Wil- 
‘ s. © I nondescript tobacco is somewhat lower ow- on : A - > <«éxy,,. | troduce said cotton in North Carolina. 
medium. ; ’ ing to the trust dropping out of the mar- HE difference in prices of ‘Na- Sold United States government sme omens 
Jairy ¢ s, pol u 00 ket except for ste ing tobacco. Se e9) WET oes . ~s ¢ a £ work in North Carolina past five (5) years and have jus 
3 b per @ 7.00 ‘ pana i oe ce Gets flat- tive (Western) cattle and South received Oe thy a on for this year’s supply, uae 
vi 6.00@ 6.5 Aches. shave efit : i " ie > ae . fancac (City arke ing a tOtal of six (6) consecutive years in serving them. 
g00 See 6 a @ 6.59 tering as we are only now having the first eTNn cattle on the Kansas City market Price $1.00 per bushel straight, securely sacked in 2 1-2 
sows and st 5 20U0G &O9  foy days which will enable the farmers to gbout which we have been asked, | bushel bags and placed f.o.b. in depot, Enfield, N. C. 
5 T 6S per cy DOM 4 ) repare the plant beds and sow the seed. : £ P = For further information, write or call on C. A. wit- 
ymimon (0 fair ..ck.<s. 2.50@ 3.25 practically no ploughing has been done for iS explained in one word—quality. esas, P. 0. Ringwood, N.C. E. 0. Enfield, N.C., 
bs r cwt. tree e ees 1.50@ 7.09 the new crop, and the new crop is sure to Native steers $4.50 to $8.50 per | pecichoredeeeber sh 
set @ very late start. Of course, a* good ‘ ae x . Ms 2. 
- —-- ual will depend on the weather for the hundred pounds, and Southern steers’ CQW PEAS—SOY BEANS 
NEW YORK PRODUCE rey ; rT or two wW hethe r the farmers $3.25 to $ 4.75 on October 20. at Write a for prices 
NE 4 ” able to catch up in a measure with a 13 . _ st 
“41 2 . *s anadl Awe Kansas City, Mo., is a story that has 
noo a a delayed preparations. vee aeain fo, RONEY & CO., _Memphis, Tenn. 
: a ‘ bl. as to a been told over and over again for 
b Ibs VIRGINIA TOBACCO. the last 20 years, and yet Southern | 
ve Petersburg.—The market was a little dull farmers will not heed. Southern SOUTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 
: ane this week rel to th nes Saas Oe man- cattle bring only a little more than OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., 
1 ; ae Fane facturers were heavily stocked and with lit- a 4 nite . ss ies | May 15th-22nd. 
, and $2 for red; oig fle Yroom to spare, good additional pur- = half the oh win the cattle from SPECIAL LOW RATES FROM ALL 
$1.75@2. Asparagus, $2.7 chases and in addition to this a poor sea- Kansas and Missouri because they POINTS. 
: ; 1} , So handling. The quotations were as j , 
? unches. Anise, per bbl, § at - are of such poor quality that they + ON... 
yeans, $203.50 per Brus- f° i a BOARD AIR LINE RY 
aprants Jea@n0e per hee Beets, $1.73@2 Fit ppers ..... ‘15.00@$20.00 are not worth more. The native | — ‘iiGes $12.25 
for old; new, $2@4 per 100 bunches. Fy etuataa Giae Pee Li ,) steers are better bred, and better ones : 
‘ Ms, $292.25 per bbl.; new, $204 : ial dmoeeteahy 99 @ = 2 P 2 | ilmingtor 
ce uae Ghee ae Medium Stripping Leal... s.00@ 9.90 fed, and this tells the whole story. } doonn rig er 
50@3 per bbl. C ry, $1.7 oy) pa a pean oo St? 1-00@ 9.90 —_—_. a Henderson 
case ‘ liflower = “a 2 ” ood I,ugs cas ° ere ‘ 8.50% 7.00 w 
aise’ dha oy bak | Common Lugs... ... 3.00@ 6.00 The farmer who handles livestock ee an 
y Endive, 11@ 15« _panville-—There was a stron 4 demand for with success must be a thinking man. | Monroe ... 39.50 
rs lis $3.50@4 per 100-Ibs. arr ee cr eee thes Ce eee Cee ROD H st se his sncil and figure Rates From Other Points on 
bbi Kohlrabi, ¢ : much of Saye ao aee on red showed e must use his pe a It ant 5 Same Basis. 
Lettuce, $1@3 per pane A eh ee of the crop in the on his farming instead of letting the TICKETS WILL BE ON_ SALE 
10 bunches. Lima fa ‘mers’ hands. t Is the general be lief that als ; + hanks ks all the feur MAY 10TH TO 14TH, INCLUSIVE; 
bask Okra, $1.50@2.50 with two or three heavy breaks the farmers merchant and banker do a Le SUT | FINAL RETURN LIMIT MAY 31ST. 
’ Ovsterplant, $3@5 per of this “section, will have practically gotten ine as is done with cotton, “Elis THE SEABOARD OFFERS EX: 
s 20% per basket. Peppers. $2@2.75 dof their crop. : . se hag aa Reet: CELLENT THROUGH SERVICE 
wenips, $2.50@3 per bbl. Pars- Lyachburg.—Reeeipts were larger this habit of thinking that is essential WITH LESS CHANGE OF CARS, 
32 per bbl. for curly, and $5@7 for “vk. and the majority of the offerings were with livestock will give good results THROUGH PULLMAN SERVICE, 
Romaine, $1@1.50 per basket. Rhu- @f the lower and medium grades. There was , a Paes Beata ane whe DINING CAR SERVICE, ETC. 
:4@ 3 per 100 bunches. Rz eral depression of prices, while the in other lines. He will still produce FOR DETAIL INFORMATION RE- 
basket. Shallots, $3 the market (gener speaking) eotton, but it will be on less land and GARDING SCHEDULES, ETC., CALL 
Squash, $1@1.50 per was \ < Th farmers realizing that the ; +. was esl > 90 by ON ANY TICKET AGENT OR AD- 
, er 100 bunches. T , outiook is not prosperous, are rushing the 4 higher yield per acre, so that by DRESS, 
Ghrres tee fancy. Watercress, $1.50 "eMainder of the crop to market producing the same number of bales | H. S. LEARD, Div. Pass. Agt., Raleigh, N. C. 
. 3 00 bunches - ei * 3 * 
eR ae I sag hi. Pears, 75 toe Ses Sates ody bea oR . at less expense it will be, as it should 
API 2.50G5 per bbl. Pears, 75¢@ $1.25 CHARLESTON FERTILIZERS. ‘ 
isket for Keiffers. Cranberries, $5 @8 be, his profit crop.—Lem Banks. 
Strawberries, 15 @40« r qt Report Furnished by Coe-Mortimer Co.) Seana Ls a 
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itatkantatsaiecer on Carload Lots, Cash, F. O. B. Cars, Tax Tags 


y PhP Mature beef cattle would not take | Have You $100 to $500 to 
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April 6. more than 10 per cent of the fertili- 
Rode sasce ahi ote Per ton all. at Invest? 
- Corn 89c. Oats, 60%c. Mess Nitrate of soda, N. 15 per cent......$47.00 Zer constituents out of the feed. 
Pe OVE LY 4 a t. vie Cottonseed meal N. 6 per cent.. . 28 AN $ ri « ; als ry take 20 
; eg aaa ao Janie 2a Young, growing animal may tak ‘ 7. 8 9 or 10 per cent is guaranteed 
1 , igo per cent or more, running as high 7S s ; ‘vestment 
RICHMOND TOBACCO. be caaain : on a thoroughly gilt edge inve 
) f 1 26.50 by calves as 33 1-3 per cent. It must | for a few---a very few—wide-awake, 
Ty) jeh vw od “ *; + . ’ = t 5 ( : . 
: , aenrenes ll K. Vietor & Co. a 4 a9 «be remembered, however, that two- | progressive farmers who send us 
seaf, Stems and Seraps Mu fat 37 09 thirds of the nitrogen (the most val- satisfactory references. 
April 6 stag sii . 00 4 ‘consti > 3 
Kainit ie uable constituent) and four-fifths of 
ts have been fairly larg luring oy Be eg eee ect Pil ay : : | Address 
isd abt Aa leetiinia mae ah a cehae s mixture (potash 20 per eent) 14.50 the potash voided by cattle are in the | 
op has left farmers’ ds. Re- ——_—__—__—_—— - urine and this must be saved or The Progressive Farmer, 
ts of dark stemming tobacco 

















ym Tl Progressive Farmer has been worth r - = Fi 
to almost nothing and very ittle if more to me than any cow I have.—N. H. — ae half of the total value oF | 
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The mar- Arnette, Sanford, N.C. the manure will be lost. 














Raleigh, N. C. 
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MAKE SURE OF THE FEED, THEN 
GET THE STOCK. 


Lambert Gives in This Sentence 
The Best Possible Advice. 


Mr. 


AKE sure of the feed, then get 
the stock. Many mistakes are 


made right here. Provide the graz- 
ing, grain and hay and the battle is 
more than half won. 

To get an abundance of the best 
and cheapest feed for all kinds of 
stock, and for all seasons of the 
year, I would suggest the following 
plants, which can be grown on prac- 
tically every farm of the Cotton Belt: 
Bermuda and Paspalum dilatum 
grasses combined with bur clover 


and jlespedeza for the best permanent 








pasture; bur clover, rye and rape on 
cultivated land for inter and early 
spring grazing; vetch also for hay; 
corn, oats, soy bean cowpeas and 
pe f grain and hay Alfalfa, 
} is, Johnson grass, sorghum, 
white, red, crimson and Carolina 
clovers and velvet beans are excellent 

here they do. well. A selection 
from the first list. however, will be 
adequate for almost any man in the 
cotton States. 

I would like to call special atten 
tion to Paspalun dilatum, so% 
beans, vetch and bur clover as the 
great value of these is but little ap- 
preciated. Paspalum is one of the 
very best pasture grasses It puis 
out earlier and remains green longer 
than Bermuda and hogs like it bet- 
ter. Wet and damp soils suit it, but 
it grows on all soils and is not 


difficult to eradicate. 

There is no better hog crop than 
soy beans. They produce much 
or more pork on average land, than 
any other crop. The hogs harvest 
the crop without rooting, and if it is 
desired, the beans can be harvested 
with the mower for winter feeding. 

The hay problem is a serious one 
over much of the South. Vetch will 
easily supply this want, and with the 
best quality of hay. Hairy and Ore- 
gon vetches produce the greater 
quantity, but I find that Au- 
gusta vetch gives a crop of hay, re- 
seeds the ground, and permits other 
crops to follow every year. Bur clover 
whether with Bermuda or Paspalum, 
on permanent pasture, or as a cover 
crop, soil-builder and pasture plant, 
on the cultivated lands is unexcelled. 
It will stand almost as much abuse 
as Bermuda, and will mature enough 
seed to re-seed the land two or more 
years if desired in a rotation of field 
crops. This clover is growing in 
every direction on my farm, in pas- 
ture, meadow and field; and is giving 
lots of grazing now (March 28) to 
all kinds of stock. 

If these four plants were as exten- 
sively grown on every farm as they 
should be, the Southland would not 
only be very beautiful and fertile, but 
the stockman’s paradise. 

R. E. LAMBERT. 

Darlington, Ala. 
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ONE HOG BREEDER’S METHOD. 


He Finds That Pasture Crops Make 
Cheap Pork. 


HEREWITH give you my method 
which is not the Dietrich system, 
but the right system for the South— 
what might properly be termed the 
Dr. Butler system, as he is its most 


able advocate: 

Beginning with April, we find it 
too late to prepare’ much spring 
grazing, but after the oat crop is 


eut, or on land too poor to make cot- 
ton profitably, we have the soy bean, 
peanut, sweet potato and the field 
pea that make the South the cheap- 
est pork-producing section of the 
whole country. For summer grazing, 
Bermuda grass, and on farms that 
have no Bermuda grass pastures an 


early variety of field peas, 


sown. 


broadcast at the rate of half bushel 
per acre, will make a splendid sum- 
mer pasture. The hogs will first eat 
the tender crabgrass that comes 
umong the peas, and by the time the 
grass gets tough, the peas will begin 
to reach the blossoming age, when 
the hogs will eat the foliage of the 
peas. In August, take the hogs off 
of summer pasture and put on pas- 
ture of an early variety of soy beans, 
which should have been planted the 
last of April. 

After these, we have the main crop 
of soy beans, peanuts, sweet potatoes 
and field peas. All of these 
can be made on land too poor to grow 
cotton profitably or after the oat crop. 
The middles of all the corn land 
should be planted in soy beans, pea- 


up 


crops 


nuts or field peas Some farmers 
plant the corn crop and then plant 
cov beans in the same row the day the 


planted and make both crops 


and seemed to think it 
for their stock to run 


was all right 


large, break 


at 
al 





into their neighbors’ fields and de- 
stroy their crops, then lie in the 
woods ail night and get ticks on 
them. 

Then we had scrub ecattie and ra 
zor-back hogs. Now everybody is 
pleased with it, because we have bet- | 
ter stock and the ticks don’t get on 


them. It is much cheaper and better 
to fence the stock than the crops, 
then we always know where they are. 

Every farmer should try 
good stock of the kind that is best 
suited for his purpose. To do good 
farming with improved tools and ma- 





chinery, as it should be done, he 
needs at least two good heavy 
horses or mules, that wiil weigh 
rom 1,200 to 1,490 pounds each, | 
but if he is a one-horse farmer it is | 
all the more important that he have 
a good one, and my advice to him 

to set another one as soon as he 
Cai. 

Pure-bred stock is all right, and we | 
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| OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


In this department we shall publish offer- 
ings of all lands wanted or offered for sale or 
for rent. Wedo not extend our general ad- § 
vertising guarantee to this department, be- 
cause every purchaser should see land for 
himself before buying, but no man is per- 
mitted to offer land for sale in this depart- 
ment until he has first shown us sa tory 
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in the same row, but I prefer to put 
the bean on the middle of the row. 

All of these crops can be had at 
little expense, and with about one- 
fourth ration of corn, will fatten our 
hogs to perfection, 

Yet, we often find the hogs kept 
all the summer in a dry lot, or a 
\ oods pasture and covered with lice, 


ticks and mosquitoes, and nothing 
pianted for fattening them in the 
fall. Then after the crops. are 


housed, they are turned loose to root, 
pig, or freeze. 

Oats sown in September and Octo- 
ber will make splendid winter and 
early spring grazing and then make 
two to three times the grain that 
spring-sown oats will make. After 
hogs are taken off of oats, crimson 
clover, sown in September or Octo- 
ber, or rape sown in early spring 
will make splendid grazing until put 
on summer pastures. 

The high price of corn will cer- 
tainly cause the Western farmer to 
raise fewer hogs, which should en- 
courage us to have good summer pas- 
ture and to grow an abundance of 
soy beans, peanuts, sweet potatoes 
and field peas to convert into high- 
priced pork. There is now nearly 
two years supply of cotton on hand, 
and it is to every Southern farmer's 
interest to reduce his cotton acreage 


and raise all the pork he can. Not 
only do we need to raise the pork 


while cotton is low, but by the sys- 
tem I have given there is more profit 
in the pork than in the cotton crop, 
and while raising the pork our lands 
will become much richer. 
C. M. THIGPEN. 
Tarboro, N. C. 


THE STOCK-LAW MAKES BET- 
TER LIVESTOCK. 


Even the Kickers Will Be Pleased 


After a Fair Trial, 
AM glad to say that there has 
been a great improvement in the | 


quality of the livestock in 
tion since we have had a stock law, 
which has been about 

At first 


30 years. 


some 


were opposed to it 





this sec- | 


try 


it 


should to get the best for our 
but will not amount to much 
do not give it good treatment. 
Work stock should be fed 
watered with regularity, three 


use, 

if we 
and 

times 


a day, and in very hot weather if 
they are at work they should have 
water between morning and noon, 
and between noon and night. 

We should be careful not to drive 
them too fast, nor work them hard 
enough to get them over-heated. 


Every farmer should raise his own 
feed supplies to feed the stock on 
his farm. If he is really farming, 
he does it. If he does not do it, he 
is not farming right. Too many de- 
pend on raising cotton and tobacco, 
Which makes them and their land 
poor, and buying damaged Western 
corn and hay which makes their 
stock poor. 


We should raise hogs to make all 
the meat needed for home use and 
some to sell, as good bacon is always 


in demand at a good price, but we 
should not waste our time and feed 
on serub stock. 

In conclusion I will tell what I 
think makes a good home-made 
“stock food,” which can be grown 
on many Southern farms: 


Take corn, wheat and oats, and mix 
together in the following proportion 


and grind fine: Shelled corn, one- 
half; wheat, one-quarter; oats, one- 


quarter. Dose: For pigs, all they 
can eat from three to five times a day. 
H. S. BARROW. 
Kernersville, N. C, 


Farm and Timber Lands 


APPLY TO 


L. F. Tillery & Son, ®3 ‘°""™ 








400 Aere Cotton Farm For Sale 


Income from this big Moore County, N. C.. cotton anc 
grain farm was $4,000 in year; cotton alone paid $2,6™ 
5.000 cords of wood; 1,000 railroad ties, lots of timbe 
apple and peach trees; only 1 1-2 miles to railroad, mz 
| delivered; 2-story 9-room house, 3 tenant_ house 

owner, to close immediately includes 12 H. P. engin 

boiler, cotton gin; price only $8,500, part cash. Full dé 
tails and traveling directions to see this and many othe 

farms, large and small acreage, in the best farming se c- 

tions of North Carolina, Virginia and other Southern 

states, page 14 ‘‘Strout’s Southern Farm Catalogue 33. 
| just out, copy free. We pay Buyer’s R. R. Fares. Sta- 
tion 1358. FE. A. Strout, 517 Lithia St., Greensboro, N. C. 








FARMS. 
is moving time, 
the landlord, own a home. If 
looking for a home where safety 
sidered, a sure profit is to be had, 
there is a future for you and your 
ily. we would like to hear from 
without any obligation on your part. 
Chatham Real Estate & Insurance Co., 
Siler City, N. C. 
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fam- 
you 
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Apple Orchard Farm 


80 acres in Wilkes County, N. C., 500 apple trees good 
| for 1500 bushels in season; also peaches, plums anc 
| cherries; 20 acres nearly level; 200 ties, 1500 locust posts 
2reom house, stable, pure spring water, high healthy 
couniry, if taken immediately price only $1000; part 
exsh. For traveling instructions to go and see it Strout’: 
Southern Farm Catalogue No. #5. Copy free. Station 
1258. E. A. Strout Farm Agency, Lithia Street 


58. De 517 
Greensboro, N. C. 





Pitt County Farm 
$1200 to Close Immediately. 


€4 1-2 acres grows grain, cotton, corn, and potatoe~ 
fruit, wood and timber; healthy country, main road. 
near school, churches and stores, mail delivered; ad- 
joining farms worth $4000 to $5000; fruit, grapes, wooo 
and timber; sheds and barn, for picture of the neat 

| room see page 19 “Southern Farm Cataloyue No. 35 

mailed tree. Station 1358. E. A. Strout Faom Agency. 
5!7 Lithia Street, Greensboro, N. C. 














MOORE COUNTY FARMS 


Good Land—Good Climate—Good Roads. 
61 acres within half mile of Aberdeen— s ed, five-room house 1 | 
eonditic ‘ ouses arns t b rnong grapes On sand ; 
1 oss an ten tes s Land of the 3t 1 it { 
nd : : 1.650 | 
: i 
720 acres three-fourths mile from station at Lakeview mile to ton »0 H 
or hurches, and railroad ‘ od: ons of land On 
‘ it} out s bsolut s od for frui 
- ‘ . ; ar - made i a splendid far 
Ss 11 
10 acres on railroad, mile from Aberdeen. Tw: v-fiy é s clearcd Pri 
Liberal terms can « gi ‘ thes properties 
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Aberdeen, 


KEITHEN, 


wv. S, ! 
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Saturday, April 13, 1912.] 


COWS THAT PAY BIG PROFITS. 


But ‘they Are Carefully 
Thoroughly Tested and 
ied, 





Selected, | 
Properly | 


‘Hi keeping of the record of my 
a under the direction of Mr. 
Bieeker, of the United States Dairy 
Extension Work, has afforded me the 
best training in dairy work that f 
have secured, except at an 
agricultural college. It has been a 
dairy school brought to my door. 


herd 


This work not only enables one 
to select profit-producers from star- 
boarders, but brings him into inti- 


mate contact 
lem. 


with the feeding prob- 


To learn to feed, you have to do 
the work yourself and study the 
needs of the individual cow. To 


know a balanced ration is not the 
only thing to be learned in produc- 
ing milk at a profit. 

The Southern farmer 
man can buy protein cheaper than 
the man of any other section. Its 
cheapness and availability, in my 
opinion, is proving a hindrance rath- 
er than a blessing. 


and dairy- 


It is hard for him to get away 
from this dual ration of meal and 
hulls, and put in a little feed with 


carbohydrate value. The continuous 


use of this feed has lowered the 
production of cows, both good and 
vad, injurec 1e breeding qualities 
bad j y b ling qualit 


of many and worn out many digestive 
organs. 

For one week I cut out corn from 
my ration of equal parts of corn 
: cottonseed meal——-one pound to 
three and a half pounds of milk, and 
there was a drop of about five pounds 
per cow in 10 days. 

When the corn was put back into 
the feed there wus an immediate im- 
provement. 

I believe 





as thoroughly in variety 
for the dairy cow as I do in the rota- 





tion of crops. I am not a cotton- 
seed hull and meal farmer. I am 
one of the protein-carbohydrate-en- 
i] Ty pe I believe that there is 
nothing too good in the feed line for 
a cow that will produce $100 profit in 


a year, and I believe that the slaugh- 

house is the place for the one 
a legitimate profit. 
carbohydrate are the 


My wife, 


Wi not Day 


CO keeping. 
er domestie science course, wrest- 
ns, and I do the 


ding of my stock. T 








be exceedingly familiar 
ehold 
herd of 10 cows. 
I expect to sell and 
istered cows. T hay 
a concrete fioor in 
Built it myself. Have 
vanized stanchions and 
< a silo. Have ordered a 
f from an adve 
‘rogressive Farmer. 
the record of 
finished the 


ding April 1, 





four 


test for the 


ARCADIA FARM 





TAMWORTHS 








Last month at the 


herd won over 125 prizes this seasoa at 


sows for sale. Prices reasonable. Write 


America’s 
for leaflet. 
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International Livestock Exposition held at Chicago, we not only 
won in class, but won the Grand Championship for 


boars and sows. Members of our 


principal shows. Twenty bred 


ARCADIA FARM, 


COLUMBUS, GEORGIA. 








KEEPING THE LIVESTOCK HEALTHY. 


Most Diseases Are Preventable, and 


Proper Breeding, Proper 


Care and Proper Feeding are Worth More Than All the Reme- 


dies in the Drug Store. 





By Dr. 


HE first thing to be fully ap- 

preciated is that most diseases 

are preventable. That animals 
properly bred, fed and cared for, sel- 
dom get sick. 


The second point I would stress 
is, that in work stock, over-feeding 


and irregular feeding and over work 
and irregular work are the most fre- 
quent causes of disease. In other ani- 
mals, over-feeding and irregular and 
unwise feeding are more frequent 
causes of trouble than any other one 
thing. The third matter for atten- 
tion is that good feed and sufficient 
of it and good care and regular exer- 
cise are worth more than all the 
medicines and condiments in all the 
drug stores, for keeping the livestock 
healthy. Medicines will not help a 
healthy animal to digest more feed 
nor to make a better use of that 
which is digested. 

In the fourth place, medicines are 
not nearly so effective, but are much 
more dangerous, when used for the 
cure of disease as are right feeding 
and good care. Good food is a better 
tonic than iron, and fresh air and 
sunshine are better than alcohol or 
nux vomica. 


How Proper Feeding Will Help. 


When an animal gets sick it is 
usually due to bad management; but 
to relieve our feelings and shirk our 
responsibility, we call it bad luck. 

To keep the animals healthy, first 
learn to feed. 
cient but not too much feed must be 
given: that the right 
given in the right proportions, or that 


This means that suffi- 


feeds must be 


a balanced ration must be used, and 
that the feeding must be done regu- 


larly and according to the work the 





It also 


meanhs 








to § increase the feed or to 

cha > the f i when an animal i 
oO ng hard or being fed highl $ 

( ! i dangerous i keep the 

: lt] ve must also 

more i tion to t!} fact 

i ) i el rioa idl S 

or idieness after a ] of hard 
ork is a fruitful cause of disease. 

In short, when we learn to feed and 


work our animals rationally we will 
have learned prevent 
three-fourths of all the 
which livestock are subject. 


how to about 


diseases to 


To keep the herds free from in- 
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Erma has not proved to be much 





8) 1 producer, so has been sold. 
Jeanette and Millbrook are pure- 
bred nd Midsummer a grade. These 
co are not extra heavy producers, 
but the profit looms up, for we re- 
ve a good price for milk products 
e Sout If we did not, very 
peopl in the dairy business 
( ld ke a living, as the good cows 
) Villbrook was not two 
l en she brought 

dairy of 10 1 d 

hope whet ] 
{ nh announce in some future edi- 
{ ows—-average profit, 


} , 


J. K. MORRISON. 





fectious diseases, or those which are 


“caught’’ by one animal from an- 
other, we must more fully adjust 
our care of the animals to the fact 
that these diseases are due _ to 
“coerms,’’ or living things, and that 
to prevent these diseases the ‘“‘germs’”’ 
mu be kept out. This will be more 
generally done when e fully realize 
that these erms’ ire most gen- 
erall caused by sick animals, but 
being iall, some of them may be 
carried nything at may be car- 
ried 1 ne farm to another. 

To protect the livestock from 
‘‘narasites,’’ such as_ lice 








tic learn their life 


history, or the manner.in which, these 





< 








‘Tait Butler 


pests live and breed, in order that 
we may avoid them. What are those 
troubles which most frequently cause 


loss in our livestock? In our horses, | 


diseases of the digestive organs, such 
as colic, and the various 
lameness. In our cattle, diseases of 
the digestive organs, ticks, lice, 
abortion, tuberculosis and diseases of 


forms of | 


the udder. In hogs, lice, worms, chol- | 


era, ete. In sheep, stomach 
and other parasites are the 
enemies. 


worms 
worst 


How to Guard Against Lice. 


To discuss all these matters would 
fill the whole paper, but suppose we 
take just one of them for purposes of 
illustration: Suppose we take keeping 
the hogs free of lice: 

There is only one business plan for 
handling this question, Lice are no 
respecters of hogs or herds. Every 


herd is likely to be infested, there- 
fore, a regular or systematic pro- 
cedure is necessary. The hogs and 


houses should be treated regularly 


at sufficiently frequent intervals to 
keep the lice out. For individual 


animals or for herds of three or 
four animals, the cheapest method 
may be hand applications or spraying. 
For hand application I have found 
nothing better than Beaumont crude 
oil or one part of kerosene and two 
parts of any non-irritating oil. 1 have 


used crude cottonseed oil for this 
purpose. 

In summer those hogs which have 
water and sand to wallow in will not 
have many lice; but they may have 
something worse. The hog wallow. 
is a fruifful source of trouble. It is a 


rood = disease-propagating 


arrange- 


ent. Personally, I would prefer that 

mv hogs have no water to wallow in, 
u it can be reasonabl 

‘om Which they can be ex- 

cinded without much trouble or in- 

ce. However, running 

i here it is so mana {1 that 

stagnant pools do not Ot, “Or #8 

properly built wallowing vat may be 

beneficial in hot weather and is so 


considered by most hog raisers. 1 
have no | 


objection to the properly 
constructed allowing vat 


rather 


and am 


favorable to it, but I can not 


make my condemn»tion of > or- 
AGirnarv hog wallow strong nouzh b 

( he limit 9) ( lan- 
guage and the 1 ves of pol eom- 
pany. 


For the herd of rable 
dipping vat or 
ular dippings are the 
of the 
endorse. 
Although 


small, 


any consid 
size the tank and reg- 
solution 
vhich I enre to 

small 


only 
lice question 
matter. 
themselves may be 
mighty in their ine 
fluences for evil in the swine herd. 


This is no 
lice 
they are 


The United States Departinent of 
Agriculture and the Depart- 
ments make clear to us the great loss 


State 


of profits to the farmer fromm tick 
fever and cholera, which are directly 
due to permitting scrub cattle and 
woods hogs to run at larg This 
information is interesting: but to be 
valuable Ww should apply 1 real 


remedy, which is the adoption of a 
state-wide stock law If some of our 
farmers in certain sections are not 






oO their best interes 





duty of those who do understand this 
to insist that our Legislature shall 
take care of this matter. Hug Me- 


Rae, Wilmington, N. C. 








PINEHURST BERKSHIRES 


At the Great State Fairs of 1909-1910- 
1911 won 42 first and 24 second prizes. 

They have the size, quality and style 
to please the most critical, with breed- 
ing equal to any herd. 

Herd headed by Handsome Rival, 
154452, first prize twice, and Champion 
1911; Lee Premier, 5-119640, first prize 
once and second once, 1911; Eminent 
Premier, 118253, grandson of Lord Pre- 
Inter, 59001; and Masterpiece, 77000. 

Boar pigs for sale by all of these 
great sires and others of similar breed- 
ing. 

We only sell the choice of each litter 
from our best sows for breeding pur- 
poses as we need several hundred hogs 
constantly to consume the by-products 
of the village and dairy. 

For further particulars address, 
PINEHURST FARM, PINEHURST, N. C 


Leonard Tufts, 
Owner. 





A. M. Swinnerton, 
Manager. 











DUROC-JERSEYS 


Bred and For Sale. 


My herd combines the blood lines of the 
following noted hogs: King of Cal., the 
$8.000 boar; Ohio Chief, 8727, the $6,000 
boar Buddy K. 4th, the $5,025 boar; 
Tip Top Notcher, the $5000 boar; Helen 
Blazes IIl., the $1,000 sow, and other 
noted ones. Service boars and bred gilts 
ready to. ship. All registered, $20 to 
$40 each. Let me have your order at 
once and get your money’s worth. 


D. L. FARRIOR, Raleigh, N. C. 











PURE BRED 


0. 1. C. PIGS. BOTH SEXES. INDIAN RUN- 
NER DUCKS, BOTH WHITE AND ENGLISH 
PENCILLED. BUFF PLYMOUTH ROGKS. 
Egezs for hatching. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
and information sent on 
any time in the year. 


GEO. M. FEAGIN, 


Albemarle, N. C. 


Prices 
request at 














EDGEWOOD FARM 





Milford Center, Union County, Ohio. 
Write us what you want in young Short- 
horn Bulls c- Jers Hoss, young boars 
s s Rambouillet Sheep, either rams 
1 d A 
You s 1 1] price, con- 
sid sh you. 








BERKSHIRE HOGS 


SHROPSHIRE AND OXFORD DOWN 
SHEEP. 


Write me 


WM. LEA, - 








your wants. 


Selmer, Tenn. 











REGISTERED POLAND CHINA HOGS. 





and ilts for sale. Fancy 
G. W. TUGGLE, 


Route 4. Brush 


Creek, Tenn. 


~ A CHALLENGE 


Kaditor 





Progressive Farmer: 
through the col- 
paper to anyone 


I desire to ojifer 
umns ot 


clainis to 


your who 
have ‘Simpkins’ Seed” as 


pure as ours one hundred dollars in 


gold, who will prove by actual test 
on the Experiment Farm at Raleigh 


the truth of 
is the proper 
director 


their statement, as this 
place to prove it. The 
offered to make the 
test. I therefore challenge every man 
who has made such claim to aecept 
this offer at and to notify me 


has 


once 
at address below. 


W. A. SIMPKINS, Raleigh, N. C. 


A GILT-EDGED INVESTMENT 


7. 8 or 9 per cent guaranteed. on 
sums from $50 to $200. To a lim. 
ited number of 





Farmer 
readers of character and standing in 
their 


Progressive 
respective communities, we 
shall be glad to send perticulars cone 
cerning a 
vestment 


thoroughly gilt-edge in- 
guaranteeing 7 per cent at 
least, with 8 or 9 per cent as a possi 
bility. No large amounts taken. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
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“LUTHER” 


Champion 3-Year-Old 
SUFFOLK STALLION 
Weight 2020 Pounds. 






The Suffolk Punch is the draft 
horse for the Southern farmer. 
Stallions and mares for sdle. Year- 
ling stallions from $250 upward. 


PIEDMONT FARMS 
F. W. OKIE, Owner, Marshall, Va. 
























THE FIGHT AGAINST HOG CHOLERA. 











they could pro- 

} duce the disease 
by injecting well 
hogs with virus 
made from blood 

of cholera hogs. 

Therefore, they 

came to the con- 

DR. CHRISMAN. clusion that this 
bacillus was the 


true cause of cholera. Their theory 
was accepted and confirmed by bac- 
teriologists at home and abroad. 

Dr. M. Dorset, of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, determined defi- 
nitely the cause of the disease, and 


















































































Otto 
Gas- 
oline 
En- 
gines 


This Hopper-Cooled rig is our standard en- 


zine—pump or gravity feed. 

4 The farmers’ favorite. Otto engines are 
sold on an absolute guarantee which fully 
protects you. 3uilt in all sizes—-1 H.-F. up. 
All styles—portables—tractors—stationary. 
Send for our bulletin No. 4, stating size of 
engine wanted and kind of work you have 
to do. 

THE OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS, 


3311 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 
4 at the 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
trains students in all lines of veterinary 
work. Facilities unexcelled. 


For catalog, address, 


LOUIS A. KLEIN, Dean, Philadelphia. 
Dept. G, 39th & Woodland Ave. 





YOUNG MEN WANTED to learn 
VETERINARY profession. Catalogue 
free. Grand Rapids Veterinary College, 
Dep. 16, Grand Rapids, Mich. 











S. C. BUFF ORPINGTONS 


Winners at Raleigh, Charlotte and 
tocky Mt. Heavy laying strain. After 
April 15 I will sell eggs from my $3 
and $5 pens at half price, and from 
all utility pens at $1 per 15. S. C. White 
Leghorn eggs at $1 per sitting. 


MILFORD AYCOCK, Pikeville, N. C. 











$2.00 EGGS FOR 75c. 
For the remainder of the season I 
sell Barred Plymouth Rock, S. C. 
Island Red, White and Brown 


will 
Rhode 
Leghorn 


eggs from my best birds at 75c per 15, 
and $2 per 45. Indian Runner Duck 
(260 egg strain) and Mammoth Pekin 
Duck eggs, $1 per 12, and $2 per 26. 


J. E. Johnson, 587, Hendersonville, ‘Tenn. 

















EGGS! EGGS! From our great priz -winning 
and laying strain of S. C. Black Minorcas, 
White Orpingtons and Columbian Wyan- 


dottes, at $2 per 15, for remainder of season. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Mountain 


: View 
Poultry Farm, Mooresboro, N. ¢ 





EGGS FOR HATCHING—From high quality 
of pure-bred y 








poultry Mammoth Bronze 
turkey eggs, $3 for 12. Light Brahmas and 
White Wyandotte eggs, $1.50 for 15. Light 
Brahma cockerels for sale.—MRS. J. A. 
BAME, Route 3, Salisbury, N. C. 
BUCKEYE REDS, 
_ The popular new breed, 
15 eggs for $1.50—in Erie boxes. 
J. H. TROLLINGER, 





Catawba, N. C. 


INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS 


ers averaging 225 e er 
ear. Write today and get setting o seul to 
elp introduce them. Ulustrated catalog éc. 


F. R. ZILLER, Box B, Meridian, Miss. 
























Our advertisers are guaranteed. 


set to work to find 
ive. A small farm 
near Ames, Ia., on which a serum 
experiment plant was established, 
Dr. W. B. Niles was placed in charge, 
hogs purchased and the experiments 
begun. 


some prevent- 


was purchased 


The laboratory methods proved 
successful as did the work on this 
farm. Drs. Dorset and Niles in- 


jected about 2,000 hogs with serum, 
obtaining very gratifying results. 


Following these tests, Dr. A. D. 
Melvin, Chief of the Bureau of An- 


imal Industry, invited all the States 
to send representatives to visit the 
experimental farm, for the purpose 
of seeing the methods in actual op- 
eration. In response to this invita- 
tion about 25 States sent representa- 


tives. Many of these States have 
since taken up the manufacture of 
serum. 


How the Serum Is Prepared. 


In the preparation of serum there 
are always two lots of hogs. One 
lot known as ‘“hyper-immune”’ or 
serum hogs. These are hogs which 
have once had a case of cholera and 
recovered. From these we draw the 
blood to make the serum. 


The second lot of hogs are known 
as “blood,” or cholera hogs. These 
hogs are placed in the exposure pen 
(that is a pen in which only sick hogs 
are kept) and injected with a small 
quantity of cholera blood and caused 
to develop the disease, or allowed to 
contract the disease by natural ex- 
posure, or direct contact with sick 
hogs in the infected pen. With these 
two pens of hogs, a bleeding house 
and a small laboratory we are ready 
to begin the manufacture of serum. 

When one hog in the exposure pen 
develops cholera and the redness of 
the skin is well marked, he is taken 
to the bleeding house where his 
throat is thoroughly washed with an 
antiseptic solution. The throat is 
cut and all the blood drawn. This 
blood is carried to the laboratory 
where the fibrim, or that part of the 
blood which clots when left in the 
open air, is whipped out. The serum, 
or watery portion left, is then set 
aside for a few minutes until a se- 
rum hog can be put in the bleeding 
house and properly secured in the 
bleeding crate. This hog is thor- 
oughly washed over the _ posterior 
part of the abdomen and inside of 
the thighs with a creolin solution. 
Then the blood in the pan, drawn 
from the sick hog, is injected into 
the muscles of the thighs with a hy- 
podermic syringe. This being com- 





pleted, the hog is turned into the 
lot from whence he came. 

The carcass of the cholera or 
blood hog just killed is buried or 
burned. 


If buried it is thoroughly 


How the Serum Is Made, What it Costs, How it Can Be Ob- 
tained, and the Results Obtained From It—The One teal 
Preventive but Not a Cure. 
By Dr. W. G. Crisman, North Carolina State Veterinarian. 
BOUT 25 years ago Dr. D. E. covered with quick lime before the 
Salmon, then Chief of the Bu- earth is thrown on. 
reau of Animal Industry, dis- Ten days later the hyper-immune 
covered a rod-like baccillus in the jog is again placed in the crate in 
blood of hogs sick from cholera. the bleeding house and prepared for 
He and Dr. Smith, bleeding. This time the tail and 
working with posterior portion of the body are 
him, by many ex- thoroughly washed with creolin and 
periments, found ghaved. A clean cotton cloth is now 


spread over the hog and a small hole 
is cut in the cloth sufficient to ad- 
mit the tail. A very small slice is 
now cut off of the end of the tail— 
just enough to cause free bleeding. 
The blood is caught in a_ large- 
mouthed bottle, carried to the labor- 
atory where the fibrim Whipped 
out. To this serum or liquid portion, 
is then added a sufficient 
of carbolic acid to preserve it. The 
serum is placed in a _ refrigerator 
and kept until the hog has been 
bled four times. Then the four sam- 
ples are thoroughly mixed together. 
A composite of this mixe 
serum is taken and injected into pigs 


is 


quantity 


a 


sample 


of from 380 pounds to 40 pounds, to 
test its strength. For this test four 
pigs are selected and placed in a 
small pen. Number one is injected 
with two cubic centimeters of viru- 
lent blood—blood drawn from a hog 
sick with cholera. Number two re 
ceives two cubic centimeters of vir- 
ulent blood and five cubic centime- 
ters of serum; number three receives 
two cubie centimeters of virulent 
blood and 10 cubic centimeters of 
serum; number four receives two 
cubic centimeters of virulent blood 
and 15 cubic centimeters of serum. 
In two or three weeks, number one 


should die, thus showing the blood 
to be virulent and producing a true 
case of cholera; number two will 
most likely die also—showing that 
five cubic centimeters of serum is 
not sufficient to prevent the disease. 
Yet, if the serum is especially strong, 
number two may recover. Number 
three may show symptoms of chol- 
era but recover; number four should 
show no ill effects at all. This will 
then show that the serum is potent 
and we can recommend it to the 
farmers. The serum hogs can be re- 
injected after bleeding the fourth 
time and be bled four times more. 
This re-injecting and_ re-bleeding 
may be repeated so long as the pig’s 
tail will permit of the operation. 
When the pig’s tail will no longer 
permit bleeding, his throat is cut and 
all of his blood drawn. The carcass 
can then be used for human food. 
At each bleeding a 150-pound hog 
should give about two pints of se- 
rum. 


The Work in North Carolina. 


At the June, 1910, meeting of the 
North Carolina Board of Agriculture, 
$600 was appropriated for the manu- 
facture and distribution of hog chol- 
era serum and the State Veterinarian 
directed to secure a suitable location, 
erect a plant and begin the 
ration of serum. 

The location 


prepa- 


was secured, the 
plant established, hogs and equip- 
ment purchased. At the December, 
1910, meeting the appropriation was 
increased to $800. From this, larg- 
er and better equipment was _ in- 
stalled and a larger number of hogs 
secured. The plant now in 


is good 


running order, requiring practically 
the entire time of one veterinarian 
and one laborer. The appropriation 
being small, we are forced to sell 
the serum ‘at cost of manufacture, 
which is estimated at 2 1-2 cents 
per cubic centimeter. Counting 20 


cubic centimeters per average dose, 
it makes the cost of immuning a hog 
50 cents, which is very cheap The 
reports from the field work, as well 
as our laboratory results, indicate 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


that practically 90 to 95 per cen; 
of the hogs injected prove immune 


to cholera. 











} 10a O} LO 10] 
ed b tl North Carolina Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, is to the farme; 
dire or through his ) veterin- 
a n if the farmer so sires. Upc 
receipt of a letter or telegram froy 
the hog raiser’ stating the numbe 
of hogs and their appro% ate 
veights, individually, he Depart- 
ment of Agriculture wil yrward the 
necessary amount of serum, a hypo- 
dermic syringe and full instructions 
for its use, by express, “C. O. D.’ 

This serum is a preventive and 
not a curative measure So use it 
before the disease gains entrance to 
your herd. When hog cholera is in 
the neighborhood, in close proximit: 
to vour farm, then think about se- 
rum. Compute the value of your 
hogs and compare that ith the cost 
of the serum. If your hogs are not 


worth more than 50 cents a piece, do 





not bother about the serum. If the 
are, the prevention is at your com- 
mand. 

Serum alone does not produce per- 
maner immunity, but it will tide 
ou over th outbreak oat dis- 
ease and prevent the loss of many 
} . The immunity has been stated 
1 different men eng d in the 

ork, to last variabl: i} 

me Some workers la s 
nic hs others three, le others 

ill shorter time. \\ eason- 
hiv safe at an estin Six ’ 
12 weeks, which - times 
for the disease to run ifs co e and 
be cleared up in a community, when 
proper sanitary precautions are tak- 
en. By this, I mean, burying ali dead 
hogs, disinfecting the pens by frees 
use of whitewash and carbolic acid, 


free use of lime on the lots and plovw- 
ing them, if possible. 


State Appropriations for Cholera 


Serum. 

State. Work Began. Amount. 
ATRK@nMsaS ...... 1911......$ 230 
Georee 666 ba BOS. ods 5,009 
Oh: a EGOS). cn es 10,009 
PHOI@RR 2 6k es UOOS:... ¢20 
Kentucky ..... TS a |e 2,009 
TOWARD ok cass TOPO... os 10,009 
Minnesota ..... USOT ¢ asen 10,009 
Michigan ...... EPCS. ake 1,509 
Maryland ..... EGOS... 4.5 csc 
North Dakota EOOS. 2. 6 ts 3,000 


North Carolina .1910...... 1,409 
i eer eee POS ects 60,009 
Oklahoma ..... BOOS 2 32 

South Carolina .1911...... 1,509 
VIPGIe: 2.5.6 TOLOS coh as 3,009 





Cottonseed Meal and the Horse's 
** Wind.”’ 

READER says he fed 

cottonseed meal last while 

hard at work, and they kept in better 


his horses 


vear, 


condition than usual, but that his 
neighbors tell him the feeding of 
cottonseed meal will injure the 


“wind’’ of horses, 


It is the same old story. When 
any feed is used and trouble oc- 
curs the feed is charged with it. We 


have heard this charge made againsi 


cottonseed meal before, as we have 
against many other feeds But con- 
sidering the number of animals fed 
cottonseed meal, these cases are not 
more numerous than we should ex- 
pect. It may or may not be true that 


too heavy feeding has a tendency ta! 


produce ‘‘heaves;’’ but there is ab- 
solutely no evidence worthy the 
name, to justify a statement that the 


feeding of not to exceed two pounds 
of cottonseed meal a das 
particular effect on the ‘‘wind.” 
Dusty legume hays or the feeding of 
any protein feed to excess may have 
such a tendency, but the evidence is 
still lacking to show that two pounds 


has 


of cottonseed meal a day ever hurt 
a working horse, the balance of 
whose ration was corn and corn fod- 


der or corn and grass hay free fro 
dust. 












TPE LETT LI ET OS 


OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., Newton, N. C. 


JERSEY CATTLE . BERKSHIRE HOGS 

















seen and 


a farming agrees so coiplete- 
—oe vith the conclusions [ reach by 
raisins 0! asoning that I can put my creed in 





owing The 


at 5: a single sentence The only econ- 
claimed that the omical, the only reasonable way for | 
is not necessary fo the maintenance tne man engaged in general farming | 
of soil fertility h the advantage. [t 4, keep up and increase the fertility | 
of his land is to keep enough good | 
the liberal use of the mineral ferti- € 


lizers and by the growing of legume 


is easy to prove, on paper, that by 


estock to consume the by-products 


his sale crops and the grasses, le- | 
crops tor green tmanurine, land can gumes and other crops he will find | 
be built up without the aid ot any necessary for soil protection aud up- | 
farm animals besides those necessary building. The converse of this prop- 
to do the farm work. It is also quite osition—that a system of (taneeell 


which neglects stock husbandry will} 


+} 


possible to do this—to grow crops 


to sell and crops to plow under, to use end in poor crope, poor sells and 
fertilizers liberally aud so constantly 
to improve the soil. But aud these 
ave the points | wish to make—we 
have no record that it ever has been 
done by any considerable body of 
farmers, by any country or section, 
or jor any length of time. Livestock 
farming is not the only kind of tarm- 
ing that may improve the soil; ne en eee ee ee vou «tee B | rt : 
ae such special businesses a tertile and prosperous; show me a ULLs IN SERVICE 
trucking, fruit growing, ete., it is the ; 
only kind of far 


able the 


poor returns for the farmer's labor— 
is proved by thousands of poverty- 





stricken farms and tens of thousands 

of devastated and abandoned fields 

in every Southern State. What. tur- 

ther evidence need we ask? Show me 

a land where the farmers have for Eminent’s Flying Fox, Imp. 7524645. 
two or three generations kept good ' 


section where stock husbandry has Eminent’s Fiving Fox—An imported son of Eminent, who 
been neglected, and | will show you sold for $10,000, and is the sire of 67 teste 

a section in which the farm lands are 

getting poorer instead of richer. All 
the theories, all the excuses ia the 5 , ; 

world cannot avail against facts like! Honeymoon’s Fairy Boy By =: ales ated Me ae 


without 


Sensational Fern 4th—Bv Sensational Fern who sold at 
energy tion for $10,209 when only 8 months ol 


rand at the Nationa 


these ‘ First Pri ze, Senior Champion, and 
pwe Dairy Show, 1910. 
23 Cows in the t 


TEACH THE BOY TO BE KIND svelaon ct ee enaae cones 
TO THE LIVESTOCK. 








furn 


YOUNG STOCK BOTH SEXES FOR SALE. 
crops He Can Basily Be Showa What Kind- Watch Weekly Advertisement. 
purpose, ness Pays, and Be Taught to Love 
land becomes sui the Animals He Handles, 


Oo produce crops which 











ing and harvesting, ( NE of the first lessons boy a ee nr pid amine Asim \ . ; 
sortaaacst Q sie ie mje Mderwens CLOSING OUT SALE 


erence ae ta eaaueies Athens, Tenn., Wednesday, May 8, 1912 
rop i cowpeas, for tte farm but is better for being man- The Celebrated Ingleside Farm Jersey Herd 

‘ ae tig bi ‘ mags aged with systematic quietness he | 
ea it bac k ee, rarely takes this into consider- 
could be fed to farm but. with ch: 
dats. its tull feeding value obtained site kaa aia aa 
and. the manure is at all properly 


cared for, at least 50 per cent of the 


liking for “fun,” prefers a ha- 
runi-scarum scramble to invthing 
else, whe ‘ivinge the horses or cows SEVEN GREAT BREEDING BULLS. 


entirs manurial value of the crop ee 
‘ 3 , : 3 to or from p: ure The more noise 
iven back to the land. Supposing 


and excitement he can get up, the | 


ven that the animals fed pay ouly taore attraction the job bolds for kin. W. T. GETTYS, Athens, Tenn. 


feed, for the cost of feeding 





: 1 1 ” t is verv eas wever. t teac | 
rv hauling the manure back It is ver isy, however, to teach 














land, the problem is simply him better. The boy is a reasonable 
. : . ‘reature and will not willingly trans- Of such usase i ikely ¢ ? ie ) F D r p fi 
{is the feeding value of the rea oe es fsa é R 5 sey 8 
. , ian . - tha he te area far iwist that they treat the Vit . gis r 1 j 
‘op equal to 59 per cent of its ma- SFess rules that he knows are for ls Be Eee e ered . ersey eqiers 


i . st i rest ; e far ; kinduess 
rial value? the best interest of the farm. A lit- 





= tle precept and a good deal of exam- Every animal on the place, espe nares ‘ Teer ; 
{un this issue Prof. Gray tells of ple will usually check any undue Cia the voung ones, she 1 be 
{ s sSue i > al { s j é ; = —_ ated 
“anut and soy bean crops which Cérelessness in the management of cited as little as possible sven her JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS, 
wort: er) to $42 an acre tarm animals. lav better and do better if they are | (ree 
eeding pigs, and the hogs did in no case does lack of system and kept free from excitement 


the work of gathering and lett the calmness show more damagingly farmers realize this, aud tu nd ae pid HOLSTEINS 
manure Could i i . 


on the land. any man than in the training of a vounge colt. has been refused work in 


sora, N.C. 














, , : for eoeratinnm Day, Ma bd, RZ 


Ded tse { 
; Seon tas) i WIL. SELL AT AUCTION 
turning them under? Good farm frightened by unexpected blows, or known to be rough in handling ck 100 


have made as much out of these crops If he has been shouted at, lashed, sirable situation 


2 


animals of any kind, at prevailing subjected to the careless “setting on” A most distressing case PF oth HED * REGISTURED 
Southern prices, will pay a profit on of dogs, there is no occasion for kind was noted recently flare om a, {OLSTEIN COWS AND 


the feeds given them, if these feeds surprise if, when he is being trained that should have been t least ge shee’ ‘ 
are properly selected and combined. for harness, he should prove nervous, $200, was sold for a fraction of tha T. H. Russell, Geneva, Ohio 
7 headstrong, or even vicious. On the amount because his tongue had t 
To put it in slightly different form, other hand, if he has been accustom- nearly cut off by ; inegry hir 
ao man can grow sale crops exclu- ed to gentle handling from his baby or boy, for he » only 








methods, 


; rough t » stive that 
Sively and keep up his land. He has days, he takes the harness easily and’ had wrenched him 


to zrow legumes or his land will get DRaturally, and = gives little or no bits. The lad could offer no excus 
poorer, and even in the growing of trouble. Much may be added to, or except that the mule “aggravated him 
sale crops he will produce a lot of detracted from, his money value by bevond enduranee,”” by a habit be had 
rough feeds which may not be sala- different methods of early manage- of hanging his tongue out of his And verv much to his advaninee 
ble at profitable prices. What is he ment. mouth. Of course, he “did not mean KATHERINE ATHERTON CRIMES 
to do with these crops? He can Many a good cow, too, has been ex- tO do such serious damage, but it fLawreneeburg, Tenn 


Ons ate tried out lt 
table training for the boy, as 
as it teaches him those habits of sel 


control that, sooner or tater, he wi 


‘ : : i "AS > ever 2less P eC j 
turu them under to improve his land cited by harsh treatment, by being WS done, nevertheless On ould 


+o \ arine 4 : t > hov’s 
or he can keep livestock to eat them. run through a narrow gate, or not help wondering what th ION 3 





by 
(Perhaps I should say right here having dogs set after her, until Bho home training could have been 

that there is one other thing that can has sustained some permanent injury As the boys of the family 

be done with them. Some Southern in consequence. On most farms the have almost entire eharge 

farmers burn great quantities of boys are expected to bring up the chores, and consequently of the stock, 
these rough teeds and so waste both cows, and it is a great mistake not it is a great saving, in every sense, 
their feeding avd their tumus-mak- to show them plainly what the result to teach them 
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j — North Carolina had a railroad, the building of Nissen wagons: was 
LD 2 business. The present concern was started in 1854. But back as far as 


1787 the Nissens were building wagons. ‘ 














Ch srONS ¢ €¢ - \ 
ce 1 \ Oaale ‘ uI ns t C t ye \ 
j s enuous Tes on eve) t é $s % 
Ve pre il ( the < t € = G i 
qcce¢ s => a3 : 
Q¢ | qCiaeZe} « ( ; i >= 
‘ GOSS The 10 1 CoO £€ ‘ \ - ‘ — 
ld ¢ ce | eos t s « « € « - | 
roughout the section where they were part together ike stec 
meade, the fame of this wagon spread. ‘ "Phe Te Gak Or Spokes at § iwith ine Cat , G €ars G1 Wag -bubeing 
Nissen became the pride of nearly every fam- Grain, ana dried 1 agnhicent me €ss : © SHOW S DEUS ri Sse Eble 
| iiv thereabouts. : ~ Every i pert they Fa u hose ¢ s : 3 
H During the stirrine davs of 1861-65. thes« swvithy. it has shown us the wise ’ sarin 
wagons carried ammunition and supplies te Nothing was left to others VOInINg Was arts Ourselves—the Joly oF trusting i 
} men on the firing line. taken } anteg to OLNEY Ss ! 
| Over rough roads—througvnh swamps-- with Lhe se et of the s ESS Wes tHe ¢ Ue Ht has Shown Me value oO wi Sal 
\ c 7 veteran guards they have been o1 c S. = = ; 
\ record-breaking marches af history. Heir crecea in Way j g Was tls: weGOUIG SUT 
\ « oy ore ge « « Ge writ = s ss =. a 
{ es J These W oO Ww < < K¢ ( « Be € I a r= > € vi 
t ecet ace the ag Cnias 3 €Q vies} ‘ x Bute - 
Building fhe Earliest Nissens And this makes a wagon of lichter weicht r plans—now « hundred years old. mY 
Pi } é Cc we ce \ ent aratt Pe € Wat $ v Nave a Ii EY: a2) sh— 4 
ack In ine beginning Whe make rs ce ter- ; f : a a ee ee, hetlier appearance but A Wagan ma- j 
nea eg, make @ wagon that could not be Following the Creed of Our Fathers ionicity better can never be built. This wagon | 
There abounded in their section the touch- During hundred vears af way { ding. - ert ax tL 7a SV feet re nee ee j 
est woods that vrow. For--the climate cans have t n up the work thet grandfath- y 


their section was changeable ane cold. ers ¢ a ed. For Sale By Dealers Only 


\ lne pround hard The wood has to fisht But the ‘aws of cur fathers have not bees 











for growth. hroke? their creed Is stil] carriec Nisse 
Y It grows slowly—but sturév ane We now ake thirty-five way S 4 Gey 
strony—close grained. where the Guiput w: ce GONE & WEEK. 
<a ‘ They had a profusion of hare Ssg aterials ge inese Wayons 
woods from which to make their se- vas Went in those your grenagiathe? 4 
+ €ciuGN. x aQretners e 
So for their axles thev chose Yet er achiney InCrEase OCul 






straight tough hick« 


eir habs. spokes. felloes enc 





THE NISSENS 


pe MAKERS OF WAGONS 
jm Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 
* 


























